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The Nile 


BY MARIE 


IE source of the Nile, its direction 
| and mastery, have oeceupied Eu- 

ropeans for two thousand years. 
But thousands of years earlier the ques- 
tion of the birth of this phenomenal river 
awakened so much mystery in the ancient 
mind that the solving of the problem 
was effectually relegated to those secrets 
which eternity alone should reveal. In 


1858 Captain Speke determined that the 


Nile originated from Victoria Nyanza, 


and thus the mystery was lifted from the 


source of the greatest and one of the 


longest rive rs of the glol e, 
From Cairo to Khartoum 


with 


H 








the deltas of 


\ 


AN VORST 


Nubia, and Soudan are de- 
pe ndent for existence on the Nile, as the 


provinces are corrugated with canals, by 


Egypt, 


means of which the inundation is di- 
rected. <All the fertile country is veined 
by tiny miniature ditches and gutters, 
where the water penetrates and infiltrates 
as the shaduf is emptied by hand over 
the fields in the dry season. Swollen by 
Abyssinian floods, fecundated by the silt 
from Abyssinian mountains, expanded 
and enriched by the thundering Atbara, 
whose sudden yearly appearance over a 
dry desert bed is one of the interesting 


phases of river history, the Nile, thus 


All rivhts ved 
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enriched, rises from June until Septem- 
ber, and by January has subsided, leaving 
over Egypt a deposit of fertile soil, 
precious as gold. Nilus, Nahal, “ The 
River,” aptly so called, springing from 
the Ruanda Mountains, the third of a 
degree south of the equator, begins its 
four thousand miles’ jaunt to the sea. 

Past voleanoes, traversing plains with 
snowy peaks for background, through a 
wilderness of tropical jungle, between 
shores where dwarf and pygmy humans 
see their distortions in the stream; giving 
drink to zebras, gazelles, and giraffes; 
floated over by moon moths and _ the 
curious lepidoptera of the south; bushed 
in these regions by bizarre plants; pass- 
ing through sealike lakes whose area is 
more than 20,000 square miles,—the Nile 
(here ealled the Bahr-el-Gebel) plunges 
over the Ripen Falls, passes over the 
equator, and below Gondokoro meets the 
Bahr-el-Gazoul. 

Crocodiles lie like logs in its waters; 
the stream is turgid with the swash of 
the hippopetami. Elephants, lions, and 
panthers drink at night by the brink, 
and through the heart of the tropics, the 
life and sustenance of savages and wild 
beasts, the White Nile comes to Soudan. 
The genesis of the river Nile is superb: 
out of the mountains of Abyssinia, by 
the way of wilderness and desert, cold, 
profound, and intensely bhue, comes the 
torrent to whose properties Egypt owes 
her life. This body of water, known as 
the Blue Nile, meets the White Nile at 
Khartoum, and the two branches flow 
alongside for many miles in distinct 
bands of color, white alongside of blue. 
From here on to the Mediterranean, over 
eighteen hundred miles, the Nile proper 
receives but one tributary—the Atbara. 
At Khartoum the voice of the river 
is first comprehensible; there the bar- 
barian, as it were, has learned a civil- 
ized tongue. 

A sea wall topped by an avenue of 
acacias, a palace from whose turret the 
British flag flies, is the sight from the 
stream of the first city on the Nile. 
Product of determined civilization—wit- 
ness of Great Britain’s organizing force 
and autocracy, which, over carnage, rape 
and famine, slavery and every degree of 
Moslem horror, has planted a city on the 
desert’s edge,—Khartoum, its back to the 


wastes, deaf to the clamor threatening 
new warfare—Khartoum faces the blend- 
ing Niles. The present Government 
House has been built on all the dervishes 
left of Gordon’s palace; within the long 
corridors the walls bristle with erude, 
picturesque weapons taken from Mahdi 
and dervish dead. A few English sol- 
diers, countless Soudanese in white uni- 
forms, green sashes, and black ostrich 
plumes nodding in their turbans, guard 
the palace. The blood of Gordon has 
been spilled upon the stones where they 
stand. The British government outward- 
ly expresses so much law and order that 
one easily loses sight of the fact that 
Khartoum is eighteen hundred miles 
from civilization, with the desert between. 
But the Sirdar’s garden, beautiful with 
tropical plants, does not hide Gordon’s 
rose tree, and the palace towers still give 
up and down the river, as did those fallen 
towers when Gordon’s eyes daily strained 
northwards, looking for a sign—for just 
one redeoat to show that England re- 
membered. Khartoum keeps her watch 
over Omdurman, onee the seething hot- 
bed of slavery and revolt. She keeps 
her eye on the populous Soudan, and 
guards three Niles and twin deserts. 
aravan and tribe are all numbered. 
ngland is ready to make the Soudan 
a garden, and so to fertilize the desert. 
Meanwhile native boats, brown, lean, and 
stealthy, with slim oars and pointed sails, 
slip up and down the rivers. They 
fetch their succulent cargoes of date and 


C 
E 


sugareane, crystal piles of gum, manned 
by half naked blacks whose skin shines 
with oil, whose muscles are iron, whose 
memories are slavery and hatred; whose 
present is a sort of reverie, a harmless, 
reflective, barbarous peace. The Sou- 
danese make good servants and good sol- 
diers. But Khartoum? Protected by 
one British regiment, reached by a desert 
train travelling single tracked for five 
hundred miles, one is constrained to ask, 
remembering its history, “ What, should 
the natives rise, would be the fate of this 
desert citv, where once before England 
came too late?” 

From Khartoum to Wadi-Halfa the 
course of the Nile is so desolate that 
hippopotami have ventured to the river 


again. Three minor eataracts congest 
the Nile along this interval, and the 
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floods even at the Second Cataract are 
nothing more maje stic than the turgid 
rush of angry water over a few giant 
stones, 

Below IJlalfa, along the river bank, 
the garden country of Nubia lies like a 
Areadia. 


and orchard, everv border of green round 


savage Kvery group of trees 
the mud huts, suggests a native farm. 
Formal lines of palms, hedges of castor 
oil plant, barley, maize, and sugarcane; 
three crops of corn after a generous in- 
undation, and the strips of yellow coun- 
try, some quarter of a mile between water 
and waste, are mines of wealth. 

Behind the blue stems of the palms, 
the mountains, violet and amber in tone, 
wall awav the windy stretch-of desert 
and the routes to the Red Sea. In the 
sparkling air every object sharply cuts 
its silhouette: the native Nubian at his 
shaduf, dipping his bucket in the stream, 
spilling out the water over his little field; 
palm and feathery mimosa clump stand 
out soft and bright in the limpid at- 
mosph re. Farther along the scene alters 
Barren 
and sterile, without sign of life, the 
shores offer the spectacle of ruined towns 
and despoiled villages, marking the route 
of the Mahdi’s raid, the march of Brit- 
ish troons. 


to a desolation not less charming. 


Supplementing this panorama of the 


Ways ot war, Nubia’s own gold pours 


down to the Nile. For the sandbanks 
of this Upper Nile Valley flow like liquid 
sunlight. They change their color with 
every variation of the day. They are 


silver under the moon, a snow of rippling 
indented waves, as though the wind had 
ruffled their sea. Then the vy are pure 
gold, with a depth of vellow that makes 
the fingers itch to pick the treasure up. 
They lie Like i 


profound in glorious vermilion. 


masses of orange fruit, 
Beauti- 
ful beyond description, they roll their 
waves to the swart, muddy stream. Still 
farther along, these sands rise up into 
hills of great height, and their crevices 
are nests for multicolored shadows. 

The Nubian is a splendid advertise- 
ment for the simple existence. His dwell- 
ing of Nile mud baked in the sun may 
be washed away onee in a decade ; he 
builds it anew in thirty-six hours. 
Strong, magnificent, black as ebony, and 


simple as a child, he has a passionate love 


for his golden hills. 


Although the bru- 
tality of Mahdism massacred these sav- 


ages until the race was almost extermi- 
nated and the survivors sold into slavery, 
still Cambyses could not intimidate them 
in the older, freer times. 

“We eat durra feorn], we drink milk, 
we live a hundred years. Tell the Per- 
sian to come to me when he ean break 
my bow. And, moreover,” the Nubian 
King told the messenger, “ let Cambyses 
thank his gods that it has not occurred 
to me to go down into Egypt.” 

If durra and milk need supplementing, 
the Nubians find intoxicating sweetness 
in their desert air. Over their huts, 
round which on a mild January night 
they group in black nudity, the moon 
hangs its silver thread, the golden sand- 
banks ripple to the Nile, and the bur- 
nished face of the desert gleams in the 
intense sunset. 

All along the western bank the heights 
of serrated rock suggest the site of a 
giant temple, and the eye is naturally 
prepared for Abu-Simbel. On the bank, 
against the pink sandstone of the hills, 
Rameses II. carved out four colossi, and 
behind them cut his temple into the solid 
rock. These serene statues of the Pha- 
raoh have gazed for ages upon the 
Nile’s swift current, as it carried down 
the stream from these Nubian quarries 
giant masses of rock for obelisk, arehi- 
trave, pyramid, and colossus. 

Pyramidal rocks, whose forms again 
suggest the Egyptian monuments, black 
basalt monoliths and mastodonlike mass- 
es, lift their heads out of the water above 
the First Cataract. Palms spreading their 
fronds rise like visionary forms directly 
from the river. These singular appari- 
tions mark the shores and islands of the 
submerged district where the Nile, held 
back by the Shellal Dam, has overflowed 
its old bed. The Barrage and its sluices 
regulate the inundation of Egypt, and the 
country is no longer victimized by flood 
or searcity. Progress has outdone the 
schemes of the ancients in the mastery 
of the river, and Civilization at the First 
Cataract has put her hand across the 
Nile. Masses of snowy spray foam and 
dash about the rocks, where, hemmed in 


by these gloomy sentinels of stone, de- 
voured by the cruel river, the temple of 
Phil still rises. The sight of this lovely 
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building on its green island stimulated pillar after lily pillar disappears, and 
in the ancients a religious and sensuous here and there the lotus capitals lie lik 
ecstasy. The legend of Osiric worship blossoms seattered on the surface of the 
centred round the idea that “the Best stream. Progress has an ugly face here, 
Beloved of the Gods” rested within the where Phil is being obliterated. For the 
softly brilliant walls, and the Faithf l interior of thi templ with its rippling 
bound themselves with the oath, “By flow of water has remained perfect; the 
him who sleeps in Phile!” Th palm color has kept its éclat; and searlet and 
grown island, where the temple rested blue pillars and rose colored moulding 
ke a concrete thought of the gods, has glow like flowers long preserved in the 


een destroved by the dam, and the most damp gloom. Lovely with a bloom which 


li 
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eautiful construction of any age has thousands upon thousands of years have 


hee n submerged by the artificial flooding not avail d to efface, Philx will event ia! 


of the region. The river has already lv sink into the Nile, and it must be to 
gained the centre of the columns—in he dishonor of the twentieth century 
some places onlv the architraves lie like that it has obliterated this remnant of 
wrecks east on the waters. The Nil art and this historic monument. 

has captured Phils. gorged itself with After the First Cataract and Assouan 
loveliness. As the Nile slowly rises, lily are passed, the gateway of the desert and 
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the far south opens into Egypt, the rich- 


est agricultural country in the world. 
All this wealth is coneentrated in twin 
bands of verdure that lie between the 
Libyan and the Arabian deserts and the 
Nile. The edge of the river is a living 
thing. It is gay with the garments of 
the fellaheen gentian blue robe i. white 
turbans, and the beautiful bodies of 
those who in heat and in work have laid 
aside their white clothes. A group of 
Arab women, their blue veils and gar- 
ments fluttering in the wind, fetch their 
jars to the river, and carry them full upon 
their heads up the bank to the mud vil- 
lage. The Moslem washes five times a 
day, and his ablutions are all performed 
on the banks of the Nile. After bathing, 
he prostrates himself on the sand and 
turns towards Mecea in the East. Little 
children play like ducks in the water. 
Black as ebony or brown as Nile mud, 
the fishermen wade out into the stream 
and drag their beats to shore. Buffalo 
and horse and denkey are led to be wa- 
tered and washed in the river. 

From a high cliff Kom Ombos, sacred 
to the gods of night and day, sacred to 
the hawk and the crocodile, presents its 
golden columns to the river. There is 
a low entrance wall to this Ptolemaic 
ruin, whose pylon gate has been destroyed. 
In the corner of the court a small pink 
temple nestles like a rose, and over the 
low door outspreads the harmonious sym- 
bol of the phanix wings. The superb 
columns of the greater hall are examples 
of Ptolemaic art at its best. The broad 
lotus leaved capitals, iris flowered, the 
fine palm frond, seed and branch, retain 
their colors to a marvellous extent. The 
perspective, cleve rly graded, carries the eye 
past peristyle and architrave and propy- 
lon, whose lintels are all flanged by the 
widespread phoenix wings and fan. Ther 
are several portraits of Cleopatra among 
the bas-reliefs of fine-breasted, slim- 
limbed women, the goddess’s crown on 
their heads, the key of immortality in 
their hands. Between the columns the 
Nile is seen as a foreground, and from 
the little temple on the ecliff’s extreme 
edge the expanse towards Assouan in the 
south and Luxor to the north the river 
lies like Venice glass: a clear color 
blurred upon until a thousand irideseences 
sparkle on its surface. On the wall of 





the little temple, deeply cut in the soft 
stone, the sacred boat of Horus lifts its 
graceful prow. One’s fancy can imagin 
a galley such as this with the sons of 
Pharaoh for its crew. 

To speak of the flat Nile country is 
to give a false impression of the valley, 
whose bed is the current of the agitated 
river, whose shores are the Libyan and 
Arabian hills. These mountains—their 
greatest height is six thousand feet owe 
their beauty to the rock, limestone, crys- 
tal, granite, and porphyry formations, as 
well as to the African sun and atmos- 
phere. Without verdure, barren and 
sterile, they create a canyon pass into 
which the Nile at certain points flows 
as through a gorge. Sheer walls of palest 
rose and delicate vellow, milk white and 
opal or amberlike in tone, these mountains 
horder the Nile for more than a thousand 
miles. The eves never tire of following 
this sterile range, whose corrugated sides 
terminate in waves of ephemeral color 
against the intenser sky. From the base 
of the Arabian hills on the east and the 
Libyan hills on the west all there is of 
fertile Egypt extends. Strips of land 


k thirstily from the river, and as 


arin 
soon as the fertilizing moisture ceases 
they melt into the deserts, which extend, 
unbroken, to the farther seas. The inci- 
dents of Egyptian pastoral life have re- 
tained their antique character. In these 
fields, in the habit and fashion of the 
Ilvksos’ time, the sower to-day goes out 
to sow. Ilis portrait, with the lineaments 
little altered, may be traced in the bas- 
reliefs of the nearest temple’s walls. 


Brown and golden figures, always bare- 
footed and barelegged, seantily clothed, 
goatherd, farmer, and shepherd, pass 
across the fields. Grain is winnowed, 
chaff is separated from the corn, by the 
aid of humble implements whose like is 
found in the dust of tombs and which 
figure in hieroglyphs. 

The fragrance of the Nile fields is 
brought all day to those who go in boats 
on the river. The sweetness of the bean 
blossom, the perfume of mimosa and 
acacia, lifted by the fresh winds; and 
from the east (when the siroceo blows) 
one can faney—knowing that beyond is 
the famous myrrh and cardamon—that 
there comes. blended with the meadow- 
sweet, the spice of Aral vy. 
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CLEOPATRA’S GALLEY 


















































IN THE TIME OF THE 


Caravans of dignified camels, where 
the Bedouin crouches and sways on his 


ik on his ass or stallion: 
little girls in the dress of the fellaheen 
with the delicate wrists and ankles of 
the pure breed; women who draw their 
veils closely that the stranger’s evil eye 
shall not harm them; merchants with 


their wares: small stone villages, collee- 


tions oO mud h its, roofless to the sky: 


SRY; 


PTOLEMIES—THE ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY 


palm grove and palm border, the long 
dusty river road over which files of 
donkeys, camels, sheep, and buffalo pass 
in countless repetition of the same sil- 
houette, distinet against the horizon,— 
this is the panorama of the Nile’s shores, 
where no false note of color, no inhar- 
mony of scheme and form, shocks the 
eye. The men at the shaduf are nude, 
or else naked to the waist. Their golden 
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hodies glisten in the sun; their muscles 


run like iron under silk. The Egyptian 
clay is brown, the shaduf and the buckets 
and the Egyptian at his task are all gold- 
en brown, the Nile as well, as it 
washes its shores and delivers itself into 
the hand of children of the 
thirsty fields. 

At Esneh the little mosq uc 


and 
very its 


glows like 


a jewel above the gruesome stews of 
market, bazar, and dwelling. Sheik 
and seribe in black gowns, with snowy 
turbans, sit crosslegged before a wine- 
shop door playing draughts. A water 


earrier, bent double beneath his pigskin 
inflated with the weight of the fluid, eries: 
“ Nile Nile 


legged before their mats, venders display 


water! water!” Cross- 


their wares: eukes of nougat, colored 
paste, piles of dates, figs, and pistache 
nuts; while a woman with face closely 
veiled calls out the barter of her store 


the centre of this 
loineloth 
his only covering, up to his knees in mud 
and filth, with 
But this Egyptian has straw. 


of parched corn. In 


noisy multitude a boy with a 


makes bricks his hands. 
Hemmed 
in, surrounded by this town, half buried 
huddling hovels, the and 
papyrus columns of Esneh lift their pil- 


lars from the lower earth; for the village 


by the lotus 


has been built above the temple and upon 
its ruins. 

From Esneh to Luxor the desert, the 
tields, the 
and acacia grove, border the Nile, until 
round the bend of the stream the build 
Luxor break the spell, and the 
the half European, half 
Egyptian town are reached. Hotels and 
bazars cluster on the banks of what was 


magical ethereal hills, palm 


ings of 
precincts of 


once Thebes, and the columns of Amenho- 
tep’s temple are jostled by bazar, hut, 
and glaring stueeo. Thebes, whose “ walls 
were to the sealike stream,” whose name 
is as an ineantation that brings back the 
magnificence of gods and Pharaohs, is 
jumble of and modern 
But nothing spoils the sweep of 
the 
river’s bank, mellow and yellow, across 
broad fields bright with the flowers of the 
bean and shining with colza, the moon- 
light finds and clothes the broken vistas 
of Medinet Habu; it folds as a garment 
round the figures of the Memnon, towards 
whose feet roll the desert and the flower 
Vor. CXVI —No. 696.—102 


only a native 
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Nnouses, 


the opposite western shore. From 
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fields, these 


rises the honeycomb 


back of 


whil 
height upon height, 


lige colossi, 


From the elevation 
of these hills the Nile has the aspect of 


of the sacred tombs. 


being a series of lakes fallen upon the 
valley—lakes that are caught and held 
between the emerald circles of the ver 


dant fields. 
The Nile boats are 


lovelic st charms, 


one of the river's 
doubtful if 
manned by slaves 


and it is 
even the ancient eraft, 


of the Pharaohs and with the sails of 
the old dynasty, ever made more bril- 
liant pictures than these boats of the 


nineteenth century. The very same curve 


and sweep are repeated in their work- 
manship: long and graceful, with high 
curving prows brightly painted from 


keel to bow, with two slender masts, from 
which flutters the lateen sail, these boats 


ply up and down the stream: here and 


there gathered like flocks of birds, here 
and there swelling under the breeze, of 
which the river is never long deprived. 


These craft are manned by Egyptians in 
dark blue mantles, by 
their snowy turbans and small skull-eap. 


their Copts in 


The cargoes that thus are transported 
upon the windy Nile are varied. One 
boat will be piled high with dates; the 
sides of another are sheer and shining 
with the corn known as durra; another 
bristles with the purple stems of the 
Sugareane. Barley, rice, cotton, and 
grain, figs, dates, and sugar—all go float 
ing down the river, finally to tind the 
slow canals towards Alexandria and _ the 


History so jewels every mile of the 
shores that the bright flotilla of the Nile 
in the twentieth century could easily be 
into the 
The fas 
cinated eves can faney the muddy river 
the lip of The Dewy Alten,” 
Tyrian dyed Alongside 
these boats, whose bright prows curve up 


sea. 


transformed, as one looks at it, 
boats of those early dynasties. 


parted by 
with its sails. 
from the water, and whose breasts repeat 
the same antique design, a famous galley 
may be imagined to ply its many oars. 
It will be silver lined, odorous with cedar 
Lebanon. It will be made 
strong with withes brought from up Nile 


Its dull 


sails will be damascene purple, and the 


brought from 


country and covered with gold. 
river rippling, singing at its keel, before 


* Which lovely name the King Mena, four 
thousand years ago, gave to his bark. 




















CATARACT AT 


our entranced vision, brings again the 
fine-browed Queen to Antony. 

Two Ptolemaic temples lie in the desert 
at a little distance from the river between 
Assiit. 

Dendera, remaining almost perfect un- 


the 


Luxor and 


der golden stroke of time; temple 


which seems only to wait until the famous 
Queen shall pass between its lotus dadoed 
walls; Dendera’s broken eut 
sharp against the hard deep blue of the 


SKY. 


cornices 


Swelling capitals and the solemn 
the 
umns, hieroglyph and statue of- sacrifice 


all 


shadow of forest formed by the col- 


colors bright as 
little 


seems 


and jubilee vester- 
written defaced 
all in Dendera more 
clearly than anywhere to speak of Cleo- 
“ Tloney 

In this temple, where she used 
to worship, there 


and history 


hy time, 


day, 


patra. lipped, strange, sweet 
Queen.” 
is no sound to-day but 
the drone of the drowsy bees who float in 
swarms, and the twitter of swallows and 
the eall of the doves who make their nests 
in the warm niches of the sunny stones. 
All the way along the river to Cairo 
the of the 
Libyan and Arabian hills, and between 
them the turbulent and 
diffeult course. There is always a vista 
whitened by the wings of the fellah boats. 
They struggle with the 


run companioning lines 


river takes its 


eurrent, tack and 


WAD!I-ALPHAT 


twist: and round the charming bends and 
of the 
strips of 


breaks revealed 
little 


green 


stream they are 


between verdure and 


emerald promontories and = wide 


Thus master- 
ing the difficult navigation, skirting bank 


capes of land like islands. 
and shoal, these pretty craft seen from 
the shores flocks 
the horizon as their pointed wings fly 
down the Nile. 


becomes S¢ ial 


seem of doves against 
So peopled, the river 
and gay. Its borders are 
brilliant and full of life and occupation. 
In populous Lower Egypt it is hard even 
to remember the desolation of Nubia and 
the deserts of remote Soudan. 

“To what,” some one asked an Egyp- 
tian, “ would you liken the Nile?” 

“You have the treasures of the 
Queen Nephatari,” he replied; “you re- 
member her Yes, the Nile 
is like an necklace, for which 


seen 


necklaces ? 


amber 


the temples are the pendants, the palms 


and the flowers and the fauna the 
minor ornaments.” 

To this figure one should 
be familiar with the patterns of these or- 


naments, raped by modern discovery from 


are 


understand 


the necks of the long-sleeping queens. 
So much for the esthetic presentation 

of the river, on whose bounty and vitality 

thousands of miles of country depend. 
At Memphis, some four thousand years 


















































PHILA 


before Christ, Mena, dimmest and ghost- 
liest of kings, turned the course of the 
Nile from its channels under the Libyan 
hills to a more westerly direction, and 
on the dry land thus seeured he con- 
structed “ Memphis of the White Nile.” 
A handful of fragments, a couchant 
statue of Rameses, mark the place where 
the terraces of Memphis came down to 
the river. The luxury of this capital 
astonished Herodotus, in whose time its 
apotheosis was _ past. Palaces with 
golden lintels, doors of polished cedar, 
portals hung with curtains of brilliant 
stuffs; painted temples, and inland lakes 
where the King fished for “ fruits of the 
Mediterranean.” The city whose de- 
lights Helen of Troy came to taste, bring- 
ing the fable of her seductive perfection 
into Africa, Memphis, whose foundation 
is older than the story of Eden, makes 
to-day part of the dust that lips the Nile. 
The squalor of an Arab village stews 
upon the ancient site; and in the palm 
grove, sole thing above the desert dust 
left of the city where Cambyses killed 
the Apis bull, the colossal statue of 
Rameses lifts its serene face to the sky. 
Below Memphis the clustering masts 
of little ships that hug the shores rise 
like a forest of naked trees or sterile 
rushes. Below the outline of the Libyan 
hills range clustering palms and groups 








NIGHT 


of velvet sycamores, against whose green 
the monotone of the huts makes a soft 
umber shadow. And here and there on 
the western plain the pink cones of the 
Pyramids eut their triangles. Medum, 
Sakkarah, and Gizeh, inverted sacks of 
gold, stand like sacks whose treasure is 
the rolling yellow desert pouring out its 
brilliant rain. 

A little below Gizeh, Cairo city of 
mosque, hotel, barrack, palace, and ba- 
zar—throws itself like a white garment 
along the river’s shores. 

Under the English bridge, with its 
four lion heads, the Nile appears like a 
muddy sea round the walls of the capital. 
Cairo is modern, in spite of its thousand 
years of history. And the heterogeneous 
history of Arab, Turk, and European 
struggle for rule manages to present but 
two salient figures: Mehemet Ali, with 
the perpetually drawn sword, and Napo 
leon, whose code of laws remains the 
foundation of present government. Cai 
ro is eclipsed in interest by Alex 
andria, toward which the Nile makes 
a divided way. 

In olden times the river found the sea 
through the channels of seven different 
branches. Now, north of Cairo, the bi- 
fureation of the waters’ trunk separates 
the river into two channels, sharply di 
vergent, and by these the Nile flows to its 
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embouchures at Damietta and Rosetta, 
entering the Mediterranean at these 
ports. Near the village of Rosetta, Nel- 
son fought the famous battle of the Nile 
in 1798 in the Bay of Abukir, and here 
Casabianea gave his name and obedience 
down to history. Rosetta itself is fa- 
mous because of the discovery of the 
trilingual stone cut in Greek, hieroglyph- 
ies and demotie characters, by which 
key the writings on the monuments were 
deciphered. This portion of the delta is 
richly pastoral, intersected by the twin 
divisions of the Nile and veined by the 
canals. The boatmen bring their craft 
They tell 
you, “ We come from the far countries,” 
and their eargoes declare it: 


down these many waterways. 


sugarcane 
from Nubia, gum from Soudan, and all 
the other products of the south. 

In 332 pn.c. Alexander set his seal on 
this entrance into Africa; and Alexandria, 
city of a million souls, extreme with the 
pleasures of Greece, fine with Attie art, 
rich with the goods and trades of Egypt 
and the south and east, more learned 
than any city of the period, for a thou- 
sand of years this seaport colored the 





East with its dawn. At the harbor’s 
mouth stood one of the wonders of the 
world, a lighthouse on the island of 
Pharos, a graduated tower of purest 
marble, costing the city £300,000. But 
the history of this disputed entry into 
Africa, the subsequent wars of nations, 
marine disasters and victories, Moslem 
treachery and massacre, the final British 
triumph, lose their interest in the con- 
glomerate and kaleidoscopic facts in 
which, aside from the Napoleonic figure, 
personal notes are lacking. But one 
famous figure stands out in the history 
of Egypt and the Nile, giving river, 
country, and seaport a lasting charm. 
All along the river, from Phile, above 
all at Dendera, the shores are personal 
with the recollections of the woman than 
whom no queen was ever more brilliant, 
whose charm, seduction, wit, and human 
fascination have been made immortal by 
the masterpieces of the world. Antony, 
as did her subjects, called her Egypt. 
And the country, whose shape is a lotus, 
whose emblems are the serpent and the 
papyrus, is instinct with the grace of this 
empress. Alexandria, her capital and 
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LOVE 





IN 


playground, was a garden, a pleasure park 
fi r her, a banquet hall where beside her 

her couch Mark Antony delivered up 
( wsar, 
giving all the 


beaut il hands, treasures 


f his life that she might dissolve them 
n the winecup from which he drank to 
her. In Alexandria, Cleopaira’s temples 
tilled the squares ; through the streets at 


night, touching elbows with Roman, 


Greek, and with slave and 
noble, the Queen and the mad Antony 
sport of the etiquette that hedges 
Here, where she had originally 
bewitched Crsar, she held Antony, until 
noth 
ing to him; and here in Alexandria she 
lifted defeated, 
tomb: and here, beside him, she herself 
died. So intense is the cartouche that 
Cleopatra has left on 


Kgyptian, 


mac 


royalty. 
kingdoms and his old glories wer 


him, broken, into his 


Egyptian history 
and on this marine city that the ugly 


bustle of commerce, where Jews, Greeks, 
and Egyptians fight to-day for stocks and 


Love in 
BY SARA 


| SOUGHT among t 
The golden leaves 
To see if Love were | 
And peeping out be 
For through the silve 
And through the st 
In vain I sought his 
And light, fast-flyin 


Perhaps when all the 
And cruel winter h 
The Love that finds 1 
Will run and eatch 


1 shall not care to hi 
I shall be bitter an 
It is too late for fro! 


AUTUMN. 





Italy, fame, and honor into her edge of th 
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and land speculations in the mod- 


ern cosmopolis, is lost and forgotten as 


the old capital rises like a mirage on the 


desert and, thinks of 


vs ole 


Cleopatra, shines again with something of 


its old 


(one of which is now in the New 


The Quee n’s pink obe lisks 
York 


Central Park) are seen again in their old 


glory. 


place, and the shouts and eries tr mble 


Ipon the air as the people eall to her. 


Cleopatra is going to Cydnus in the golden 


barge hung with purple! The people 
kiss the 


ground her feet have trod; she 
Hathor; she is 


Kgypt, 


is a goddess; she is Isis 
Upp r and Lowe r 

Nile. But she is, 
woman whom Antony has 
Sx rpent of Old Nile.” Ller 


ship puts out for sea, and the 


Empress of 
Mistress of the 
all else > a 


named his “ 


above 


seaside 
crowded with citizens is black like a pall. 
As she sails away, the heart of Egypt goes 
with her, and the great river and the land 
have in all their history no more sumptu- 


ous memory than the memory of her. 


Autumn 
TEASDALE 


he drifting leaves, 
that onee were green, 
iiding there 


‘tween; 


May 
immer’s heavy heat, 
golden head 


ig teet. 


r showers of 


world is bare, 
land, 


LO place to hide 


olds the 


mi hand. 


ive him then, 
d il cold, 


icking 


When all the world is old. 


Then, little hiding IL 
Come forth before 
And let us seek thro 


The last 


garden's 





ove, come forth! 
the Autumn goes 


ugh ruined paths 


red rose, 
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UMM of the Quick as Wink kicked 
the cabin stove into a sputter and 
that the 
black weather of Jump Harbor was in- 
stantly 


roar of flame so lusty 
and dis- 
quieting menace to an impression of con- 
trast grateful to the heart. “ Not bein’ a 
parson,” from a 


reduced from arrogant 


said he, roused now 
. 7 ; ; ' : ; 
brooding silence by this radiant inspira- 
tion, “I 


countin’ 


hand at 
( rod; 
isn’t no 


much of a 
the 


made a 


isn’t ac- 


for mysteries 0’ an’ 


never havin’ world, I 


critic o’ creation. Still an’ all,” he per- 


sisted, in a flash of complaint, “it did 
seem t’ me, somehow, accordin’ t’ my 
lights, which wasn’t trimmed at no 


theological college, that the Maker 0’ 
Archibald Shott o’ Jump Harbor hadn't 


been quite kind t’ Arch.” The man shift 


ed his feet in impatient disdain; then 
launghed—a gently contemptuous shaft, di- 


rected at his insolence: 


his ignorance. 


perhaps, too, at 
It fell to a sigh, however, 
which continued expression, presently, in 


a glance of 


“ 


poignant bewilderment. 
an’ all,” he pursued, “I 
for Arch. Seemed 
though he bore the sign o’ the 
Lord’s own hand, as do us all, that he’d 
but a mean lookout 
after all. 
“Poor Archibald Shott! 
“*¢ Arch, 
disposition of a snake.’ 
“Ts 1? savs he. 
Tumm. I never 
intimate way.’ 
“You got the soul, said I, ‘of a ill 
born squid.’ 
“* Don’t 
a squid’s soul.’ 


“ce 


Take un by 
was wonderful sorry 


t’ me, sir, 


for gracious livin’, 


b’y,’ SaVvs I, ‘you got the 


‘Maybe yvou’re right, 


knowed a snake in a 


know,’ said he; ‘never seed 


‘is a flame o’ 
me she haven’t blis- 
tered your lips long afore this.’ 


Your tongue,’ says T, 


fire: ’tis a wonder t’ 


“*Tsn’t my fault,’ says he. 
“*No? says I. ‘Then who’s t’ blame? 


“* Well,’ says he, ‘God made me.’ 


“ae 


Anyhow,’ said I, ‘ you’ve took t’ the 





The Squall 


NORMAN 





devil’s alterations an’ improvements like 





DUNCAN 


a imp o’ hell fire.’ ” 
Tumm dropped into an angry muse. ... 
We had put in from the sea off the 

Harborless Shore, balked by a screaming 


Newfoundland northwester, allied with 
fog and falling night, from rounding 


Taunt Head, beyond which lay the snug 
harbor and waiting fish of Candlestick 
It had been labor enough, enough 
of cold, of wind and anxious 
watching, to send the crew to berth in 
sleepy confusion when the teacups were 
emptied. Tumm and I sat in the com- 
panionable seclusion of the trader’s cabin, 


Cove. 


sleet y 


the schooner lying at ease in the shelter 
of Jump Harbor. In the pause, led by 
the wind from this warmth and 
and light to the reaches of frothy coast, 
I recalled the cliffs of Black Bight, upon 
which, as I had told in the gray 
gale of that day, the inevitable had over- 
taken Archibald Shott. They sprang 
clear from the breakers, an expanse of 


peace 


been 


black rock, barren as a bone, as it seemed 
in the sullen light, rising to a veil of 
fog, which, floating higher than our fore- 
mast, kept their topmost places in for- 
bidding mystery. We had come about 
within stone’s throw, so that the bleak 
walls, echoing upon doubled the 
thunder of the sea. They inclined from 
the water: I bore this impression away 
aus the schooner darted from their prox- 
imity —an impression, too, of ledges, 
broken surfaces. In that tu- 
multuous commotion, perhaps, flung then 
against my senses, I had small power to 
observe; but I fancied, I recall, that a 
nimble man, pursued by fear, might 
seale the Black Bight cliffs. There was 
imperative need, however, of knowing the 
way, else there might be neither advance 
nor turning back. ... 


us, 


crevices, 


, 


“Seemed t’ be made jus’ o’ leavin’s, 
Arch did.” Tumm resumed, with a little 












SHE WAS PROMISED TO SLOW JIM TOOL 
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twitch of scorn: “ jus’ knocked t’gether,” 
aid he, “ with seraps an’ odds an’ ends 
from the loft an’ floor. But whatever, 
an a man had no harsh feelin’ again’ a 
body patched up out o’ the shavin’s 0’ 
bigger folk, a lean, longlegged, rickety 
sort o’ carcass, like t’ break in the grip 
of a real man,” he continued, “ nor bore 
no grudge again’ high cheek bones, 
skimped lips, a ape’s forehead, an’ pale 
green eyes, sot close to a nose like a axe 
an’ pushed a bit too far back, why, then,” 
he concluded, with a largely generous 
wave, “they wasn’t a deal o’ fault t’ be 
found with the looks o’ Archibald Shott. 
Wasn’t no reason ever J seed why Arch 
shouldn’t o’ wed any maid o’ nineteen 
harbors an’ lived a sober, righteous, an’ 
fatherly life till the sea cotched un. But 
it seemed, somehow, that Arch must fall 
in love with the maid o’ Jump Harbor 
that was promised t’ Slow Jim Tool 

a lovely lass, sir, believe me: a dimpled, 
rosy, towheaded, ripplin’ sort o’ maid, 
as soft as feathers an’ as plump as a 
oyster, with a disposition like sunshine 
well, flowers. 


an’—an’ She was a won- 


derful dear an’ tender lass, quick t’ 
smile, sir, quick as the sea in a sunlit 
southerly wind, an’ quick t’ ery, too, 
God bless her! in sympathy with the 
woes 0’ folk. 


“Arch, says I, windbound in the 


Curly Head at Jump Harbor, ‘don’t you 
do it.’ 


Love,’ says he, ‘is queer.’ 
“< May be,’ says I; ‘but keep off. You 


; I ‘ 
go, Says a 


an’ get a maid o’ your own.’ 

“© Wonderful queer,’ says he. ‘”*Twould- 
n’t s’prise me, Tumm,’ says he, ‘if a man 
falled in love with a fishhook.’ 

“¢Well,” says I, ‘’Lizabeth All isn’t 
no fishhook. She’ve red cheeks an’ blue 
eyes an’ as soft an’ round a body as a 
Her hair” 


‘is a glory; an’, Arch,’ says I, 
- 


man ever clapped eyes on. 
says I, ‘i 
‘why, she pities: 
“*True, says he; ‘but it falls far 
short.’ 

“<*Tlow far? says I. 

“Well” says he, ‘you left out her 
muscles.’ 

“* Look you, Arch!’ says I; ‘ you isn’t 
nothin’ but a mean man. They isn’t 
nothin’ that’s low an’ cruel an’ irreligious 


that you can’t be comfortable shipmates 
with. Understand me? They isn’t noth- 


in’ that can’t be spoke of in the presence 
o’ women an’ children that isn’t as good 
as a Sunday school treat t’ you. It 
doesn’t scare you t’ know that the things 
o’ your delight would ruin God’s own 
world an they had their way. Under- 
stand me?’ says I, bein’ bound, now, to 
make it plain. ‘An’ now,’ says I, ‘ what 
you got t’ give, anyhow, for the heart an’ 
sweet looks o’ this maid? Is you thinkin’,’ 
says I, ‘that she’ve a hankerin’ after your 
dried beef body an’ pill of a soul? 

“* Never you mind,’ says he. 

“¢Speak up!’ says I. ‘What you 
t’ trade?’ 

“* Well,’ says he, ‘ I’m clever.’ 


“*°Tis small cleverness t’ think,’ says 


a 
fot 


I, ‘that in these parts a ounce o’ brains 
is as good as a hundredweight o’ chest 
an’ shoulders.’ 

“You jus’ wait an’ see,’ says he. 

“Seems that Jim Tool was a big man 
with a curly head an’ a maid’s gray eyes. 
He was wonderful solemn an’ soft an’ 
slow—so slow, believe me, sir, that he 
wouldn’t quite know till to-morrow what 
he found out yesterday. If you spat in 
his face to-day, sir, he might drop in 
any time toward the end o’ next week 
an’ knock you down; but if he put it off 
for a fortnight, why, ’twouldn’t be so 
wonderful s’prisin’.. I “low he _ was 
troubled a deal by the world. *T was 
all a mystery to un. He went about, sir, 
with his brows drawed down an’ a look 
o’ wonder an’ s’prise an’ pity on his big, 
kind, pink an’ white face. He was 
always s’prised; never seemed t’ expect 
nothin’—never seemed t’ be ready. I 
‘low it shocked un t’ pull a fish over the 
side. ‘Dear man!’ says he. ‘ Well, well!’ 
What he done when ’Lizabeth All first 
kissed un ’tis past me t’ tell. I ‘low 
that shootin’ wouldn’t o’ shocked un 
more. An’ how long it took un t? wake 
up an’ really feel that kiss—how many 
days o’ wonder an’ s’prise an’ doubt- 
*twould take a parson t’ reckon. Any- 
how, she loved un: I knows she did- 
she loved un, sir, because he was big 
am’ kind an’ ecurlyheaded, which was 
enough for ’Lizabeth All, I ‘low, an’ 
might be enough for any likely maid 
o’ Newf’un’land.” 

I dropped a birch billet in the stove. 

“ Anyhow,” said Tumm, moodily, “ it 
didn’t last long.” 
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THE 


The fire crackled a genial accompani- 
ment to the tale of Slow Jim Tool... . 


“ Well, now,” Tumm continued, “ Slow 
Jim Tool an’ Archibald Shott o’ Jump 
Harbor was cast away in the Dimple 
at Creep Head o’ the Labrador. Bein’ 
wrecked seamen, they come up in the 
mail boat; an’ it so happened, sir, that 
‘long about Run-by-Guess, with the fog 
thick, an’ dusk near come, Archibald 
Shott managed t’ steal a Yankee’s gold 
watch an’ sink un in the pocket o’ Slow 
Jim Tool. ’Twas s’prisin’ t? Jim. Fact 
is, when they cotched un with the prop- 
e’ty, sir, Jim “lowed he never knowed 
when he done it—never knowed he could 
do it. ‘Ecod!’ says he; ‘now that 
s’prises me. I mus’ o’ stole that there 
watch in my sleep. Well, well!’ S’prised 
un a deal more, they says, when a 
brass buttoned constable come aboard at 
Tilt Cove an’ took un in charge in the 
Queen’s name. ‘In the Queen’s name!” 
says Jim. ‘ What’s that? In the Queen’s 
name? Dear man!’ says he; ‘but this 
is awful! An’ I never knows when I 
done it!’ ’Twas more s’prisin’ still when 
they haled un past Jump Harbor. 
‘Why,’ says he, ‘I wants t’ go home an’ 
see ’Lizabeth All. Why,’ says he, ‘I got 
t? talk it over with ’Lizabeth!’ ‘You 
can’t,’ says the constable. ‘ But,’ says 
Jim, ‘I got t’. Why,’ says he, ‘1 always 
have.’ ‘Now,’ says the constable, ‘ don’t 
you make no trouble” So Jim was 
s’prised again; but when the judge give 
un a year t’ repent an’ make brooms in 
chokee t’? St. Johns, he was so s’prised, 
they says, that he never come to his 
senses till he landed back at Jump Har- 
bor an’ was kissed seven times by ’Liza- 
beth All in the sight o’ the folk o’ that 
place. An’ even after that, I’m told— 
ay, through a season’s fishin’—he pon- 
dered a deal more’n was good for un. 
Ashore an’ afloat, *twas all the same. 
‘Well, well!’ says he. ‘Dear man! I 
wonders how I done it. Arch,’ says he, 
‘vou was aboard; can’t you throw no 
light?) Arch ‘lowed he might an he but 
tried, but wouldn’t. ‘ Might interfere,’ 
says he, ‘atween you an’ ‘Lizabeth.’ 
‘ But,’ says Jim, ‘as a friend? 

“¢ Well,’ says Arch, ‘’riginal sin.’ 

“**Riginal sin!’ says Jim. ‘ Dear man! 
but I mus’ have got my share!’ 

Vor. CXVI.—No, 696.—103 
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“Vou is,’ says Arch. ‘’Tis plain in 
your face. You looks iow and vicious. 
*Riginal sin, Jim,’ says he, ‘marks a 
man.’ 

“<Think so? says Jim. ‘I’m sorry I 
got it.’ 

“* An’ look you!’ says Arch; ‘ you bet- 
ter be wonderful careful about unshippin’ 
wickedness on ’Lizabeth.’ 

“On ’Lizabeth? says Jim. ‘ What 
you mean? God knows,’ says he, ‘I'd 
not hurt ’Lizabeth.’ 

“«Then ponder,’ says Arch. ‘’Riginal 
sin is made you a thief an’ a jailbird. 
Ponder, Jim,—ponder!’ 

“Now,” cries Tumm, in an outburst 
of feeling, “what you think ’Lizabeth 
All done?” 

I was confused by the question. 

“Why,” Tumm answered, “it didn’t 
make no difference t’ she!” 

I was not surprised. 

“Not s’prised!” cries Tumm. “ No,” 
he snapped, indignantly, “nor neither 
was Slow Jim Tool.” 

Of course not! 

“ Nobody knows nothin’ about a wom- 
an,” said Tumm; “least of all, the wom- 
an. An’, anyhow,” he resumed, “ ’Liza- 
beth All didn’t care. Why, God save 
you, sir!” he burst out, “she loved the 
shoulders an’ soul o’ Slow Jim Tool too 
much t? eare. ’Tis a woman’s way; an’ 
a woman’s true love so passes the knowl- 
edge o’ men that faith in God is a lesson 
in A BC beside it. Well,” he continued, 
“sailin’ the Give an’ Take that fall, I 
was cotched in the early freeze-up, an’ us 
put the winter in at Jump Harbor, with 
a hold full o’ fish an’ every married man 
o’ the crew in a righteous rage. An’ as 
for *Lizabeth, why, when us cleared the 
schoolroom, when ol’ Bill Bump fiddled 
up with the accordion ‘ Money Musk’ an’ 
‘ Pop Goes the Weasel,’ when he sung out, 
‘Balance!’ an’, ‘ H’ist her, lad!’ when the 
jackets was throwed aside an’ the boots 
was cast off, why, *Lizabeth All jus’ fair 
clinged t’ that there big, gray-eyed, pink 
an’ white Slow Jim Tool! *T was a pret- 
ty sight t’ watch her, sir, plump an’ win- 
some an’ yellow haired, float like a sea- 
gull over the schoolroom floor—t’ see her 

blushes an’ smiles an’ eyes o’ love. It 
done me good. I ‘lowed I wished I was 
young again—an’ big an’ slow an’ kind 
an’ curlyheaded. But lookin’ about, sir, 
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it seemed t’ me, as best I could under- 
stand, that a regiment o’ little devils 
was stickin’ red-hot fish forks into the 
vitals o’ Archibald Shott; an’ then I 
"lowed, somehow, that maybe I was jus’ 
as well off as I was. I got a look in his 
eyes, sir, afore the night was done; an’ 
it jus’ seemed t’ me that the Lord had 
give me a peep into hell. 

“Twas more’n Archibaid Shott could 
earry. ‘Tumm,’ says he, nex’ day, ‘I 
"low I'll move.’ 

“< Where to? says I. 

“<Low Dll jack my house down t’ the 
ice,’ says he, ‘an’ haul she over t’ Deep 
Cove. I’ve growed tired,’ says he, ‘0’ 
fishin’? Jump Harbor.’ 

“Well, now, they wasn’t no prayer 
meetin’ held t’? keep Archibald Shott t’ 
Jump Harbor. The lads o’ the place 
an’ the crew o’ the Give an’ Take turned 
to an’ jerked that house across the bay 
t’ Deep Cove like a gale o’ wind. They 
wasn’t nothin’ left o’ Archibald Shott at 
Jump Harbor but the bare spot on the 
rocks where the house used t? be. When 
*twas all over with, Arch come back t’ 
say good-by; an’ he took Slow Jim Tool 
t’ the hills, an’, ‘Jim,’ says he, ‘you 
knows where my house used t’ be? 
Hist!’ says he, ‘I wants t’ tell you: is 
you able t’ hold a secret? Well,’ says he, 
‘I wouldn’t go pokin’ ’round in the dirt 
there. You leave that place be. They 
isn’t nothin’ there that you'd like t’ have. 
Understand? Don’t go pokin’ ’round in 
the dirt where my ol’ house was. But 
if you does,’ says he, ‘an’ if you finds 
anything you wants, why, you can keep 
it, and not be obliged t’ me.’ So Jim 
begun pokin’ ’round; being human, he 
jus’ couldn’t help it. He poked an’ 
poked, till they wasn’t no sense in pokin’ 
no more; an’ then he ‘lowed he’d give 
’Lizabeth a wonderful s’prise in the 
spring, no matter what it cost. ‘ Archi- 
bald Shott, says he, ‘is a kind man. 
You jus’ wait, "Lizabeth, an’ see” And 
in the spring, sure enough, off he sot for 
Chain Tickle, where ol’ Jonas Williams 
haves a shop an’ a store, t’ fetch ’Liza- 
beth a pink ostrich feather she’d seed in 
Jonas’s trader two year afore. She 
"lowed that ’twas a wonderful sight o’ 
money t’ lay out on a feather, when he 
got back; but he says, ‘Oh no, ’Lizabeth; 
the money wasn’t no trouble t’ get.’ 


“*No trouble?’ says she. 

“Why, no,’ says he; ‘no trouble t’ 
speak of. I jus’ sort o’ poked around 
an’ picked it up.’ 

“ About a week after ’Lizabeth All had 
first wore that pink feather t’ meetin’ 
a constable come ashore from the mail 
boat an’ tapped Slow Jim Tool on th 
shoulder. 

“« What you do that for? says Jim. 

“Tn the Queen’s name!’ says the 
constable. 

““My God!’ says Jim. ‘ What is I 
been doin’? 

“* Counterfeitin’, says the constable. 

“* Counter-fittin’!’ says Jim. ‘ What’s 
that ?” 

“ They says,” Tumm sighed, “ that poor 
Jim Tool was wonderful s’prised t’ be 
give two year in chokee t? St. Johns 
for passin’ lead shillin’s; for look you! 
Jim didn’t know they was lead.” 

“ And Elizabeth?” I ventured. 

“Up an’ died,” he drawled. .. . 


“ Well, now,” Tumm proceeded, “ ’twas 
three year later that Jim Tool an’ Archi- 
bald Shott an’ me was shipped from 
Twillingate aboard the Billy Boy t fish 
the Labrador below Mugford along 0’ 
Skipper Alex Tuttle. Jim Tool was 
more slow an’ solemn an’ puzzled ’n ever 
I knowed un i’ be afore; an’ he was so 
wonderful shy o’ Archibald Shott that 
Arch ‘lowed he’d have the superstitious 
shudders if it kep’ up much longer. ‘ If 
he’d only talk,’ says Arch, ‘an’ not creep 
about this here schooner like a deaf an’ 
dumb ghost!’ But Jim said nar a word; 
he jus’ kep’ a gray eye on Arch till 
Arch lost a deal more sleep ’n he got. 
‘He irks me!’ says Arch. ‘’Tisn’t a 
thing a religious man would practise; 
an’ I'll do something,’ says he, ‘t’ stop 
it? Howbeit, things was easy till the 
Billy Boy slipped past Mother Burke in 
fair weather an’ run into a dirty gale 
from the north off the upper French 
shore. The wind jus’ seemed t’ sweep up 
all the ice they was on the Labrador an’ 
jam it again’ the coast at Black Bight. 
There’s where we was, sir, when things 
cleaned up; gripped in the ice a hun- 
dred fathom off the Black Bight cliffs. 
An’ there we stayed, lifted from the pack, 
lyin’ at fearsome list, till the wind turned 
westerly an’ begun t’ loosen up the ice. 
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“’T was after noon of a gray day when 
the Billy Boy dropped back in the water. 
They was a bank o’ blue black cloud 
hangin’ high beyond the cliffs; an’ I 
‘lowed t’ the skipper, when I seed it, that 
‘twould blow with snow afore the day 
was out. 

“* Ay” says the skipper; ‘an’ ’twon’t 
be long about it.’ 

“ Jus’ then Slow Jim Tool knocked 
Archibald Shott flat on his back. Lord, 
what a thump! Looked t’ me as if Archi- 
bald Shott might be damaged. 

“<Eeod! Jim,’ says I, ‘what you go 
an’ do that for?’ 

“¢ Why,’ says Jim, ‘he said a bad word 
again’ the name o’ ’Lizabeth.’ 

“< Never done nothin’ o’ the kind,’ says 
Arch. ‘I was jus’ ’bidin’ here amidships 
lookin’ at the weather.’ 

“< Ves, you did, Arch,’ says Jim; ‘ you 
done it in the forecastle—las’ Wednesday. 
1 heared you as I come down the ladder.’ 

“<Don’t you knock me down again,’ 
says Arch. ‘ That hurt!’ 

“Well,” says Jim, ‘you keep your 
tongue off poor ’Lizabeth.’ 

“By this time, sir, the lads was all 
come up from the forecastle. We wasn’t 
much hands at fightin’, in them days, on 
the Labrador craft, bein’ all friends 
t’'gether; an’ a little turn up on deck 
sort o’ seared the crew. Made un shy, 
too: they hanged about, backin’ an’ shuf- 
fin’, like kids in a parlor, fair itchin’ 
along o’ awkwardness, grinnin’ a deal 
wider’n was called for, but sayin’ nothin’ 
for fear o’ drawin’ more attention ’n 
they could well dodge. Skipper Alex he 
laughed; then I ecackled a bit—an’ then 
off went the crew in a big he-haw. I 
seed Archibald Shott turn white an’ 
twitch lipped, an’ I minds me now, sir, 
that he fidgeted somewhat about his hip; 
but bein’ all friends aboard, sir, shipped 
from near by harbors, why, it jus’ didn’t 
jump into my mind that he was up t 
anything more deadly than givin’ a hitch 
io his trousers. How should it? We 
wasn’t used t’? brawls aboard the Billy 
Boy. But whatever, Archibald Shott 
crep’ for’ard a bit, till he was close ’long- 
side, an’ then bended down t’ do up the 
lashin’ of his shoe: which he kep’ at, sir, 
fumblin’ like a baby, till Jim looked off 
t’ the clouds risin’ over the Black Bight 
cliffs an’ ‘lowed ’twould snow like wool 








afore the hour was over. Then, ‘ Will 
she?’ says Arch; an’ with that he drawed 
his splittin’ knife an’ leaped like a lynx 
on Slow Jim Tool. I seed the knife in 
the air, sir—seed un come down point 
foremost on Jim’s big chest—an’ heared 
a frosty tinkle when the broken blade 
struck the deck. It didn’t seem natural, 
sir; not on the deck o’ the Billy Boy, 
where we was all friends aboard, raised 
in near by harbors. 

“Anyhow, Slow Jim squealed like a 
pig an’ clapped a hand to his heart; an’ 
Arch jumped back t’ the rail, where he 
stood with muscles drawed an’ arms 
open for a grapple, fair drillin’ holes in 
Jim with his little green eyes. 

“Ouch! says Jim; ‘that wasn’t fair, 
Arch!’ 

“ Arch’s lips jus’ lifted away from his 
teeth in a ghastly sort o’ grin. 

“Eh? says Jim. ‘What you want t’ 
do a dirty trick like that for? 

“Arch didn’t seem t’ have no answer 
ready: jus’ stood there eyin’ Jim, stock- 
still as a wooden figgerhead, ’cept that he 
shivered an’ gulped an’ licked his blue 
lips with a tongue that I ‘lowed t’ be as 
dry as sandpaper. Seemed t’ me, sir, 
when his muscles begun t’ slack an’ his 
eyes t’ shift, that he was more scared 
*n any decent man ought ever t’ get. 

3ut he didn’t say nothin’; nor no more 
did nobody else. Wasn’t nothin’ t’ say. 
There we was, all friends aboard, reared 
in near by harbors. Didn’t seem natural 
t? be stewin’ in a mess o’ hate like that. 
Look you! we knowed Archibald Shott 
an’ Slow Jim Tool: knowed un, stripped 
an’ clothed, body an’ soul, an’ had, sir, 
since they begun t’ toddle the roads 0’ 
Jump Harbor. Knowed un? Why, 
down along afore the Lads’ Hope went 
ashore on the Barnyard Islands, I slep’ 
along o’ Jim Tool an’ poulticed Archi- 
bald Shott’s boils! Didn’t seem ¢ me, 
sir, when Jim took off his jacket an’ 
opened his shirt that they was anything 
more’n sorrow for Arch’s temper brewin’ 
in his heart. Murder? Never thunk 0’ 
murder: wasn’t used enough t’ murder. 

I ‘lowed, though, that Jim didn’t like 
the sight o’ the cut where the knife 
had broke on a rib; an’ I ‘lowed he 
liked the feel of his blood still less, for 
he got white an’ stupid an’ disgusted 
when his fingers touched it, jus’ as if he 
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an’ he 
jus’ like 


might be seasick 
shook hisselt 
a dog eatin’ grass. 


minute, 
an’ coughed, sir, 


any 


‘Tumm,’ says he, ‘you got a knife? 


“<Ton’t "low no one,’ says I, ‘t’ clean 
a pipe ’ith my knife.’ 

“* No,’ says he; ‘a sheath knife?’ 

“*Teft un below,’ says I ‘What you 
want un for?’ 

‘Jus’ a little job,’ says he. 

“< What kind of a job? says I. 

“Oh, says he, ‘jus’ a little job I 
got t? do!’ 

“ Seemed nobody had a knife, so Jim 
Tool fetched his own from below. 

“Find un? says I. 


“¢ Not my bes’ one,’ says he. ‘ Jus’ 
my seeond bes’.’ 

“Skipper Alex “lowed ’twould snow 
like goose feathers afore half an hour 


nobody cared, 
though the wind was breakin’ off shore 
in saucy puffs 
goin’ abroad. 

“ Jim Tool feeled the edge of his knife. 
‘Tsn’t my bes’ one,’ says he. ‘I got a 


was out, but, somehow, sir, 


an’ the ice pack was 


new one somewheres.’ 

“T ’lowed he was a bit out o’ temper 
with the knife; an’ it did look sort 0” 
foul, sir, along o’ overuse an’ neglect. 

“* Greasy,’ says he, wipin’ the blade on 
his boot; ‘ wonderful greasy! Isn’t much 
no more. Wisht I had my bes’ one. 
This here,’ says he, ‘is got three big 
Jut, anyhow, Arch,’ says he, ‘I 


use 


nicks. 
won’t hurt you no more’n I ean help!’ 
“Then, sir, knife in hand an’ murder 
hot in his heart, he bore down on Archi- 
bald Shott. ’*Twas all over in a flash: 
Arch, lean an’ nimble as a imp, leaped 
the rail an’ put off over the ice toward 
the Black Bight cliffs, with Slow Jim 
in chase. Skipper Alex whistled ‘ Whew!’ 
an’ looked perfeckly stupid along o’ 
s’prise; whereon, sir, havin’ come to his 
senses of a sudden, he let out a whoop 
like a siren whistle an’ vaulted over-side. 
Then me, sir; then the whole bally crew! 
In jus’ a wink ’twas follow my leader 
over the pans t’ Archibald Shott 
from slaughter: scramble an’ leap, sir, 
slip an’ splash 


save 





across the pans an’ over 
the pools an’ lanes o’ water. 

“T ‘low the skipper might o’ over- 
hauled Jim an he hadn’t missed his leap 
an’ gone overhead ‘longside. 
sir, wind an’ legs denied me. 


As for me, 
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“Hol? on, Jim!’ sings I. ‘ Wait 
for me!” 
“But Jim wasn’t heedin’ what was 


behind; I ‘low, sir, what with hate an’ 
the rage o’ years, he wasn’t thinkin’ o’ 
nothin’ ’cept t’ get a knife in the vitals 
o’ Archibald Shott so deep an’ soon as 
he was able. Seemed he’d do it, too, in 
quick time, for jus’ that minute Archi- 
bald slipped; his legs sailed up in the 
air, an’ he landed on his shoulders an’ 
rolled off into the water. But God bein’ 
on the watch jus’ then, sir, Jim leaped 
short hisself from the pan he was 
an’ afore he could crawl from the sea 
Arch was out an’ lopin’ like a hare over 
better goin’. Jim was too quick for me 
t’ nab; I was fetched up all standin’ by 
the lane he’d leaped—while he sailed on 
i Arch. An’ meantime the 
crew was scattered north an’ south, every 
man Jack makin’ over the for the 
Black Bight cliffs by the course that 
looked best, so that Arch was drove in 
on the rocks. I ’lowed ’twould be over 
in a trice if somebody didn’t leap on the 
back o’ Slow Jim Tool; but in this I] 
was mistook: for Archibald Shott, bein’ 
hunted an’ scared an’ nimble, didn’t wait 
at the foot o’ the cliff for Jim Tool’s 
greasy knife. He shinned on up—up an’ 
up an’ up—higher an’ higher—with his 
legs an’ arms sprawled out an’ workin’ 
like a spider. Nor neither did Jim stop 
short. No, sir! He slipped his knife 
in his belt—an’ up shinned he! 

“Jim, you fool!’ sings I, when I 
come below, ‘ you come down out o’ that!’ 

“ But Jim jus’ kep’ mountin’. 

“* Jim!’ says I. ‘You want t’ fall an’ 
get hurted?’ 

“Up comes the skipper in a proper 
state o’ wrath an’ salt water. ‘ Look you, 
Jim Tool!’ sings he; ‘you want t’ break 
your neck? 

“T ’lowed maybe Jim was too high up 
t’ hear. 

“<Tumm,’ says the skipper, ‘ that fool 
will split Archibald Shott once he gets 
un. You go ’round by Tatter Brook,’ 
says he, ‘an’ climb the hill from behind. 
This foolishness is got t? be stopped. 
Goin’ easy,’ says he, ‘ you’ll beat Shott 
t? the top o’ the cliff. He’ll be over 
first; let un go. But when Tool comes,’ 


on, 


in chase 0’ 


ice 





says he, ‘why, you got a pair o’ arms 
there that can clinch a argument.’ 
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“¢ Ay.” says I; ‘but what ‘ll come o’ 
Archibald? 

“< Well,’ the skipper, ‘it looks 
t’ me as if he’d be content jus’ t’ keep 
on goin’.’ 

“Tn this way, sir, 1 come t’ the top 
o’ the cliff. They was signs o’ weather— 
a black sky, puffs o’ wind jumpin’ out, 
scattered flakes 0’ snow—but they wasn’t 
no sign o’ Archibald Shott. 
quite a reach o’ brink, sir, high enough 
from the shore ice t? make a stomach 
squirm; an’ it took a deal o’ peepin’ an’ 
stretchin’ t’? spy out Arch an’ Jim. Then 
I ‘lowed that Arch never would get over; 
for I seed, sir—lyin’ there on the edge 
o’ the cliff, with more head an’ shoulders 
stickin’ out in space than I cares t’ dream 
about o’ these quiet nights—I seed that 
Archibald Shott was cotched an’ could 
get further. There he was, sir, 
stickin’ like plaster t’ the face o’ the cliff, 
some thirty feet below, finger nails an’ 
feet dug into the rock, his face like a 
year old corpse. I sung out a hearty 
word—though, God knows! my heart 
was empty o’ cheer—an’ I heard some 
words rattle in Shott’s dry throat, but 
couldn’t understand; an’ then, sir, over- 
come by space an’ that face o’ fear, I 
rolled back on the frozen moss, sick an’ 
limp. When I looked again I seed, so 
far below that they looked like fat swile 
on the ice, the skipper an’ the crew 0’ 
the Billy Boy, starin’ up, with the floe 
an’ black sea beyond, lyin’ like a steep 
hill under the gray sky. Midway, swarm- 
in’ up with cautious hands an’ feet, come 
Slow Jim Tool, his face as white an’ cold 
as the ice below, thin lipped, wolf-eyed, 
his heart as cruel now, sir, his slow mind 
as keen, his muscles as tense an’ eager, 
as a brute’s on the hunt. 

“¢ Tim! says I. ‘Oh, Jim!’ 
“Jim jus’ come on up. 
“<Jim!’ says I. ‘Is that you?’ 


says 


They was 


no 





“ Seemed, sir, it jus’ couldn’t be. Not 
Jim! Why, I nursed Jim! I tossed 


Jimmie Tool t’ the ceilin’ when he was 
a mushy infant too young t? do any 
more’n jus’ gurgle. Why, at that minute, 
sir, like a dream in the gray space be- 
low, I could see Jimmie Tool’s yellow 
head an’ fat white legs an’ calico dresses, 
jus’ as they used t’ be. 

“< Jim,’ says I, ‘it can’t be you. 
you, Jim,’ I says; ‘not you!’ 


Not 
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Tumm,’ he, ‘is he stuck? 
Can’t he get no further?’ 

“ Jim! 

““Tf he can’t,’ says he, ‘I got un! 
T'll knife un, Tumm,’ says he, ‘jus’ in 
a minute.’ 

“*Ton’t try it, 

“* Don’t 
’ Isn’t 
right.’ 

© io 
sir, I 
was a 


says 


says I. 
fret, Tumm,’ 
fear 0’ fallin’. 


says he. 


I’m all 


you 
no me 
Why, 

he 
lad, 
an’ 


Jimmie Tool! 
Jimmie Tool 
lad o’ twelve. A 
sir, towheaded an’ stout 
lively, with freckles 
a warm, kind, 

for such as 
shoulder. Wasn’t 
woman, or child, that touched 
Tool in kindness ’ithout loved. 
He jus’ couldn’t help it. You jus’ be 
good t? Jimmie Tool, you jus’ put a hand 


this was 
knowed when 
hearty 
an’ strong 

an’ 
little 

his 
man, 
Jimmie 


on his 
white - toothed 
put a hand 


nobody ever, 


nose, 


grin on 


bein’ 


on his head an’ smile, an’ Jimmie ’lowed 
they was no man like you. ‘You got a 
awful kind heart, lad,’ says I, when he 
was twelve; ‘an’ when you grows up,’ 
says I, ‘I ‘low the folk o’ this coast will 
be glad you was born. An’ here was 
Jimmie Tool, swarmin’ up the Black 
Bight cliffs, bent on the bleedin’ 0’ Archi- 
bald Shott, which same Archibald I had 
took t? Sunday school, by the wee, soft 
hand of un, many a time, when he was 
a flabby-fleshed, chatterin’ rollypolly o’ 


four! Bein’ jus’ a ol’ fool, sir—bein’ 
jus’ a soft ol’ fool hangin’ over the 
Black Bight cliffs—I wisht, somehow, 


that little Jimmie Tool had never needed 
t? grow up. 

“¢ Jimmie,’ says I, ‘what you really 
goin’ t? do? 

“<¢ Well,’ says he, ‘jus’ a minute.’ 

“¢Very well,’ says I; ‘but you better 
leave poor Arch alone.’ 

“*¢Tow’s his grip?’ says he. 

“None too good,’ says I; ‘a touch 
would dislodge un.’ 

“¢Tf T eotched un by the ankle, then,’ 
says he, ‘I ‘low I could jerk un loose.’ 

“¢You hadn’t better try,’ says Arch. 

“¢ Tim,’ says I, ‘does you know how 
high up you really is? 

“ Jim jus’ reached as quick as a snake 
for Archibald Shott’s foot, but come 
somewhat short of a grip. ‘Shoot it!’ 
says he, ‘I can on’y touch un with my 
finger. I’ll have t’ climb higher.’ 
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“Up he come a inch or so. 

“You try that again, Jim,’ says 
Arch, ‘an’ I’ll kick you in the head.’ 

“*VYou can’t,’ says Jim; ‘you dassn’t 
move a foot from that ledge.’ 

“*Try an’ see,’ says Arch. 

“*T can see very well, Arch, b’y,’ says 
Jim. ‘If you wriggles a toe, you’ll fall.’ 

“Then, sir, I cotched ear o’ the skip- 
per singin’ out from below. Seemed so 
far down when my eyes dropped that 
my fingers digged theirselves deep in the 
moss and clawed around for better grip. 
They isn’t no beach below, sir, nor 
broken rock, as you knows; the cliffs rise 
from deep water. Skipper and crew was 
on the ice; an’ I seed that the wind had 
blowed the pans off shore. Wind was up 
now: blowin’ clean t’ sea, with flakes o’ 
snow swirlin’ in the lee o’ the cliff. It 
fair scraped the moss I was lyin’ on. 
Seemed t’ me, sir, that if it blowed much 
higher I’d need my toes for hangin’ on. 
A gust cotched off my cap an’ swep’ 
it over the sea. Lord! it made me shiver 
t’? watch the course o’ that ol’ cloth cap! 
Blow? Oh, ay—blowin’! An’ I lowed 
that the skipper was nervous in the wind. 
He sung out again, waved his arms, 
pointed t’ the sea, an’ then ducked his 
head, tucked in his elbows, an’ put off 
for the schooner, with the crew seurryin’ 
like weak-flippered swile in his wake. 
Sort o’ made me laugh, sir; they looked 
so round an’ squat an’ shortlegged, ’way 
down below, sprawlin’ over the ice in 
mad haste t’ board the Billy Boy afore 
she drifted off in the gale. Laugh? Ay, 
sir! I laughed. Didn’t seem t’ me, sir, 
that Jim Tool really meant t’ kill Archi- 
bald Shott. Jus’ seemed, somehow, like 
a rough game, with somebody like t’ get 
hurted if they kep’ it up. So I laughed; 
but I gulped that laugh back t? my stom- 
ach, sir, when I clapped eyes again on 
Archibald Shott! 

“*Don’t do that, Arch,’ says I. 
*You’ll fall! 

“* Well,” says he, ‘Jim says I can’t 
kick un in the head.’ 

“No more you ean,’ says Jim; ‘an’ 
you dassn’t try’ 

“Arch was belly foremost t’ the cliff— 
toes on a ledge an’ hands gripped aloft. 
Ile was able t’ look up, but made poor 
work o’ lookin’ down over his shoulder; 
an’ I ‘lowed, him not bein’ able t’ see 


Jim, that the minute he reached out a 
foot he’d be cotched an’ ripped from his 
hold, if Jim really wanted t? do it. 
Anyhow, he got his fingers in a lower 
crack. "I'was a wonderful strain t’ put 
on any man’s hands an’ arms; I could 
see his forearms shake along of it! But 
safe at this, he loosed one foot from the 
ledge, let his body sink, an’ begun t’ 
kick out after Jim, jus’ feelin’ about like 
a blind man, with his face jammed 
again’ the rock. Jus’ in a minute Jim 
reached for that foot. Cotched it, too; 
but no sooner did Arch feel them fingers 
closin’ in than he kicked out for life 
an’ got loose. The wrench near over- 
set Jim. He made a quick grab for 
the rock an’ got a hand there jus’ in 
time. Jim laughed. It may be that he 
thunk Arch would be satisfied an’ draw 
up t? rest. But Arch ‘lowed for one more 
kick; an’ this, sir, cotched Slow Jim Tool 
fair on the cheek when poor Jim wasn’t 
lookin’. Must o’ hurt Jim. When his 
head fell back, his face was all screwed 
up, jus’ like a child’s in pain. I seed, 
too, that his muscles was slack, his knees 
givin’ way, an’ that his right hand, with 
the fingers spread out crooked, was claw- 
in’ for a hold, ecod! out in the air, where 
they wasn’t nothin’ but thin wind t’ 
grasp. Then I didn’t see no more, but 
jus’ lied flat on the moss, my eyes fall- 
en shut, limp an’ sweaty o’ body, wait- 
in’ t? come to, as from the grip o’ the 
Old Hag. 

“When I looked again, sir, Archi- 
bald Shott had both feet toed back on 
the ledge, an’ Slow Jim Tool, below, was 
still stickin’ like a barnacle t’ the cliff. 

“¢ Jim,’ says I, ‘if you don’t stop this 
foolishness, I'll drop a rock on you.’ 

“¢This won’t do,’ says he. 

“*No,’ says I; ‘it won’t!l’ 

“<T ‘low, Tumm,’ says he, ‘that I 
better swarm above an’ come down.’ 

“¢ What for? says I. 

“¢ Step on his fingers,’ says he. 

“Then, sir, the squall broke; a rush 
an’ howl o’ northerly wind! Come like 
a pack o’ mad ghosts: a break from the 
spruce forest—a flight over the barren— 
a great leap into space. Blue black 
clouds, low, an’ thick, rushin’ over the 
cliff, spilt dusk an’ snow below. ”*Twas 
as though the Lord had east a black 
blanket o’ night in haste an’ anger upon 
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the sea. An’ I never knowed the snow 
so thick afore; ’twas jus’ emptied out 
on the world like bags o’ flour. Dusty, 
frosty snow; it got in my eyes an’ nose 
an’ throat. *Twasn’t 2 minute afore sea 
an’ shore was wiped from sight an’ Jim 
Tool an’ Archibald Shott was turned t’ 
black splotches in a mist. I crabbed away 
from the brink. Wasn’t no sense, sir, 
in lyin’ there in the push an’ tug o’ the 
wind. An’ I sot me down t’ wait; an’ 
by an’ by I heard a cry, a dog’s bark o’ 
terror, from deep in the throat, sir, that 
wasn’t no seream o’ the gale. So I 
crawled for’ard, on hands an’ knees that 
bore me ill, t’? peer below, but seed no 
form o’ flesh an’ blood, nor got a hu- 
man answer t’ my hail. I turned again 
t’ wait; an’ I faced inland, where was 
the solemn forest, far off an’ hid in a 
swirl o’ snow, with but the passion of 
a gale t’? bear. An’ there I stood, sir, 
turned away from the rage o’ hearts that 
beat in breasts like ours, until the squall 
failed, an’ the snow thinned t’ playful 
flakes, an’ the gray clouds, broken above 
the wilderness, soaked crimson from the 
sun like blood. 

“?Twas Jim Tool that roused me. 

“<That you, Jim? says I. 

“* Ay, says he; ‘you been waitin’ here 
for me, Tumm? 

“*¢ Ay. says I; ‘been waitin’.’ 

“< Tired? says he. 

“¢ No,’ says I, ‘ not tired.’ 

“There come then, sir, a sort o’ smile 
upon him—fond an’ grateful an’ child- 
like; I seed it glow in the pits where 
his eyes was. ‘It was kind,’ says he, 
‘t? wait. You always was kind t’ me, 
Tumm.’ 

“Qh no,’ says I; ‘not kind.’ 

“¢Tumm,’ says he, kickin’ at a rock 
in the snow, ‘I done it,’ says he, ‘by 
the ankle.’ 

“¢ Then,’ says I, ‘God help you, Jim!’ 

“THe come close t’ me, sir, jus’ like he 
used t’ do, when he was a lad, in trouble. 

“<¢ Keep off, Jim!’ says I. 

“Why so? says he. ‘Isn’t you goin’ 
t’ be friends ’ith me any more?’ 

“TI was afraid. ‘ Keep clear!’ says I. 

“Oh, why so?” says he. 

“¢T_T—don’t know!’ says I. ‘God 
help us all, I don’t know!’ 

“Then he falled prone, sir, an’ rolled 
over on his back, with his arms flung 





out, as if now he seed the blood on his 
hands; an’ he squirmed in the snow, sir, 
like a worm on a hook. ‘I wisht I hadn’t 
done it! Oh, dear God,’ says he, ‘7 wisht 
I hadn't done it!’ 

“ Ah, poor little Jimmie Tool! 


“T looked away, sir, west’ard, t’ where 
the sky had broken wide its gates. Ah, 
the sun had washed the crimson blood 
drip from the clouds! ’Twas a flood o’ 
golden light. Colors o’ heaven stream- 
in’ through upon the world! But yet 
so far away—beyond the forest, and, ay, 
beyond the farther sea! Maybe, sir, 
while my eyes searched the far off sun- 
lit spaces, that my heart fled back t’ fields 
o’ time more distant still. I remembered 
the lad that was Jimmie Tool. Warm 
hearted, sir, aglow with tender wishes for 
the joy °’ folk: towheaded an’ stout an’ 
strong, straight o’ body an’ soul, with a 
heart lifted high, it seemed t’? me, from 
the reachin’ fingers o’ sin. Wasn’t no 
body ever, sir, that touched Jimmie Tool 
in kindness ’ithout bein’ loved. ‘ Ah, 
Jimmie,’ says I, when I looked in his 
clear gray eyes, ‘the world ‘ll be glad, 
some day, that you was born. Wisht I 
was a lad like you,’ says I, ‘an’ not a 
man like me.’ An’ he’d ecotch hold o’ 
my hand, sir, an’ say: ‘Tumm, you is 
wonderful good t? me. I ‘low I’m a lucky 
lad,’ says he, ‘t’ have a friend like you.’ 
So now, sir, come back t’ the bleak cliffs 
o Black Bight, straight returned from the 
days of his childhood, with the golden dust 
” that time fresh upon my feet, the rosy 
ight of it in my eyes the breath o’ God 
in my heart, I kneeled in the snow beside 
Jim Tool an’ put a hand on his shoulder. 

“¢ Jimmie!’ says I. 

“He would not take his hands from 
his eyes. 

“¢TTush!’ says I, for I had forgot that 
he was no more a child. ‘ Don’t ery!’ 

“He cotched my hand, sir, jus’ like 
he used t’ do. 

“<T? me,’ says I, ‘ you'll always be the 
same little lad you used t’ be.’ 

“Tt eased un: poor little Jimmie 


Tool!” 


( 
] 
i 


’ 


Tumm’s face had not relaxed. “Twas 
grim as ever. But I saw—and turned 
away—that tears were upon the seamed, 
bronzed cheeks. I listened to the wind 
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blowing over Jump Harbor, and felt the 
oppression of the dark night, which lay 
thick upon the roads once known to the 
feet of this gray-eyed Jimmie Tool. My 
faith was turned gray by the tale. 
“Eeod!” Tumm burst in upon my 
musing, misled, perhaps, by this ancient 
sorrow, “I’m glad J didn’t make this 
damned world! An’, anyhow,” he con- 
tinued, with a snap of indignation, 
“what happened after that was all done 
as among men. Wasn’t no eryin’—least 
of all by Jim Tool. When the Billy Boy 
beat back t’ pick us up, all hands turned 
out t’ fish Archibald Shott from the 
breakers, an’ then we stowed un away 
in a little place by Tatter Brook, jus’ 
where the water tumbles down the hill. 
Jim ‘lowed he might as well be took back 
an’ hanged in short order. The sooner, 
he says, the better it would suit. ’Liza- 
beth was dead, an’ Arch was dead, an’ 


In the 


BY RHODA 


he might as well go too. Anyhow, says 
he, he ought to. But Skipper Alex 
wouldn’t hear to it. Wasn’t no time, 
says he: the crew couldn’t afford to lose 
the v’y’ge; an’, anyhow, says he, Jim 
wasn’t in no position t’ ask favors. So 
*twas late in the fall, sir, afore Jim 
was give into the hands o’ the Tilt Cove 
constable. * Then Jim an’ me an’ he an’ 
some o’ the crew put out for St. Johns, 
where Jim had what they called his trial. 
An’ Jim ‘lowed that if the jury could 
do so ’ithout drivin’ theirselves, an’ 
would jus’ order un hanged as soon as 
convenient, why, he’d be ’bliged. An’—” 

Tumm paused. 

“Well?” I interrogated. 

“The jury,” Tumm answered, “ jus’ 
wouldn’t do it!” 

“And Jimmie?” 

“ Jus’ fishin’.” 

Poor little Jimmie Tool! 


Garden 


HERO DUNN 


N the garden the phlox are blowing, 


Red and white, for summer’s going. 


Lifting honey-cups full freighted 


To slow bees already weighted 


With the loves of vanished roses. 


Ever so the season closes 


Overplied with syrup sweetness; 


Ripe, alas, in too completeness 


For the hour of falling glories, 


Fading beauties, finished stories. 


In my heart late love is springing. 


Sweets of later blisses bringing 


To a life long since made golden 


With love-honey sweet, and olden. 


Ever so for loves belated! 


They, as later flowers, are fated 


Sweets to offer where old sweetness 


Has brought joy, in its completeness, 


To the hour of falling glories, 


Fading beauties, finished stories. 
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BY FREDERICK 


AD Captain revisited 


Kidd Wall 
H Street some three-and-forty years 
after he had 


plone r propri tors, he would have found 
and it 


become one of its 


himself in strange surroundings, 
is not at all probable that he would have 
realized the dignity or importance of the 
from any external evidence. 
1734 a 


unattractive 


thoroughfare 
Inde ( d, the 


decidedly 


street presented in 


ragged and as- 


pect. At its eastern end or slip, in front 
of the Long Island Ferry, stood the 
flimsily constructed Meal Market, whose 


transactions in corn and similar mer- 
chandise had been supplemented by a 
more profitable traffic in negro slaves, 


who were daily displayed in its stands for 
the benefit of those desiring to buy, sell, 
or hire such commodities, and on either 
side of this stretched a 
broken line of mean little wooden build 


unsavory mart 


ings extending as far west as William 
Street. From this point the prospect 


gradually improved, the Broadway end 


boasting some dwellings of neat and at- 


tractive appearance, but the north side 
remained entirely vacant save for four 
wholly dissimilar structures. The first 


of these, on the northwest between Will- 
iam and Nassau streets, was the property 
of Gabriel 
beyond 


tavernkeeper, 
barnlike 


1729, 


Thompson, a 
loomed a huge 


by the Bayards, in 


which 
affair erected 
for what they termed “the mystery of 
mystery which Wal! 
not fathomed to the 
day; and adjoining this crude 
factory stood the most pretentious build- 
ing on Manhattan Island—the City Hall, 
whose foundations had been laid in 1699 
with the stones taken from the bastions 
of the old palisade. Beyond this, and al- 
most adjoining it, lay the Presbyterian 
church, a substantial brick edifice; and 
at: the head of the street 


refining ”—a 


sugar 


Street has wholly 


present 


on Broadway 


squatted the ugly, square little wooden 
Vor. CXVi 


No. 696.—104 





The Story of a 


STREET IN 





Street 


TIMES 


COLONIAL 
TREVOR HILL 


tall 


igzregza- 


with a 
steeple which had sheltered the cor 


building disproportionately 


tion of Trinity Church since 1696. 

Such was the condition of the street 
which had in less than half a century 
acquired political if not social ascend 


all other thoroughfares of th 
city, which now boasted a 


eney over 
population of 
ils. The 


potent influence effecting this result had, 


nearly ten thousand sor 


most 


of course, been the selection of the street 
as the site of the City Hall, for that 
building was not only the seat of govern- 
ment, but the secial eentre, New York 


in those days being ruled by an. ari 
whose nod made the laws and set 
the fashions. The of 
Church had likewise the 


a certain social prestige, for it had al 


tocracy 
presence Trinity 
given street 
most immediately become the semi-official 
place of worship, with a pew reserved for 
the Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, and oth- 
er dignitaries, and its list of parishioners 
included many of the most notabl people 
in the community. In fact, when Messrs. 
De had 
chased most of Governor Dongan’s queer- 
of th 
frontage, enabled the Presbyterian Church 
foothold, practically 
all the spiritual and temporal power of 


Peyster and Bayard, who pur 


lv acquired holdings northern 


to obtain a_ broad 
the city lay concentrated on the narrow, 

Under these cireum- 
at all surprising that 


unlovely highway. 
not 
well to do families soon began to estab- 


stances it is 


lish comfortable residences in proximity 
to the churches, that the mereantile and 
financial exchanges clustered along the 
site of the old canal to the very steps of 
the City Hall, that that building 


hbeeame the scene of almost every event 


and 


associated with the early history of the 
rising city. 

There was very little f Wall 
Street’s prosperity or popularity, however, 
at. high the 6th of November, 


ey idence 0 


noon on 
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1734. Indeed, a more silent and deserted 
highway could searcely be imagined. Not 
a coach rumbled up or down its cobbled 
roadbed, ho pedestrians were astir, and 
its houses showed no sign of life. In 
fact, the whole street from the water’s 
edge to Trinity appeared to be in the pos- 
ession of two men, who stood near the 
pillory, whipping post, stocks, and cage 
it the head of Broad Street, opposite the 
City Hall. One of these lonely individ- 
uals, however, was a person of some conse- 
cuence in the community, whose presence 
betokened a publie function of no ordi- 
nary importance; for Jeremiah Dunbar, 
the Reeorder, was a dignified gentleman 
whose offices could be required only for 
affairs of state, and the paper which he 
proceeded to read in. stentorian tones 
demonstrated that he was attending in 
his official capacity. For a time it seem- 
ed as though the worthy Reeorder would 
have no auditor except the negro slave 
who stood at his elbow, but, before he 
coneluded, a little group of officers saun- 
tered up Broad Street from the direction 
of Fort George and paused to learn the 
oceasion of this proclamation to an 
empty street. Solemn indeed was the 
oceasion as disclosed by the Recorder, 
who with due form and ceremony recited 
an order of the Council, dated October 
17, 1754, wherein and whereby it appear- 
ed that one John Peter Zenger had set up, 
printed, and published divers and sundry 
nefarious matters defamatory of the goy- 
ernment and his Exeelleney Governor 
Cosby, in a news sheet or paper known 
os the New York Weekly Journal: 
wherefore it was deereed that certain 
issues of said paper, numbered 7, 47, 48, 
and 49.* should be burned near the pil- 
lory at the hands of the Common Hang- 
man or Whipper as a publie warning to 
the writer and other evil minded persons, 
and that the printer should be duly prose- 
cuted for the injurious statements con- 
tained in his sheet. Very little of all 
this was sufficient to put the Recorder’s 
slim audience in touch with the situation, 
for Governor Cosby’s recent encounter 
with the loeal authorities over the case 


* These and subsequent details are derived 
from a rare publication in possession of 
the New York Bar Association, entitled 
Varrative of the Case and Trial of John 
Peter Zenger, issued in London in 1752. 


of the Weekly Journal was unpleasantly 
familiar to all the powers that were. In- 
deed, every one in town knew that his 
Excellency had overreached himself by 
ordering the Mayor and city magistrates 
to attend the destruction of Zenger’s 
paper, and that those functionaries, quick 
to resent any infringement of their lib- 
erties, had instantly denied his right to 
impose any such duty upon them, and 
flatly refused to lend their presence to 
the scene. This angry clash of authority 
had been followed by a petition from the 
sheriff praying that the public whipper 
be designated as the person to apply the 
torch, and when his request had been 
denied, the coerced official had appointed 
a negro slave to act as his deputy, and 
the publie had decided by common con 
sent to support the loeal authorities by 
shunning the seene of action at the ap- 
pointed hour. 

Such was the explanation of Wall 
Street’s deserted aspect ; but Reeorder 
Dunbar was equal to the occasion, and 
the four offending papers were duly 
burned by the sheriff’s humble substitute, 
to the thorough satisfaction of the spec- 
tators, who gravely watched the flames 
until the last serap was reduced to ashes, 
and then turned on their heels with an 
exchange of formal salutes, Dunbar re- 
tiring to the City Hall and the officers 
to their local barracks. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more 
childish performance than this whole 
proceeding, and even from a_ childish 
standpoint it was far from a success, for 
the fire was not a good one, and its flames 
were poorly fed. Yet of this tiny blaze 
started in Wall Street in the fall of 1734 
came a mighty conflagration which well- 
nigh lit a world. 

John Peter Zenger, whose editorial 
pages were thus cleansed with fire, was 
not the ablest journalist of New York, 
and Governor Cosby, whose administra- 
tion he attacked, was not its worst Ex- 
ecutive. The whole history of the city, 
however, had long been an _ inglorious 
recital of greed, corruption, incompetence, 
and arrogance, the royal governors hav- 
ing ineluded a gentleman who made the 
seaport the most desirable of all piratical 
resorts; a noble personage who took 
pleasure in masquerading in women’s 
clothing and exhibiting himself in this 
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Drawn by Harry Fenn 


BURNING OF ZENGER’S ‘“‘WEEKLY JOURNAL” IN WALL STREET, NOVEMBER 6, 1734 


Based on original records and prints in Lenox Librarv and New York Histori 
to the right are the City Hall and the Presbyterian Church. The original T 
in the distance. The stocks, whipping-post, cage, and pillory are shown at the hea f Broad Street 
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guise, with the pleasing delusion that he 
might be mistaken for Queen Anne; and 
a solemn nonentity who took himself so 
mt riously that he exacted more deference 
and reverence than would have been ac- 
corded to his royal master. In fact, all 
the powers that were, including the landed 
gentry and the personal and_ political 
favorites of the provincial court, dis- 
played an undisguised contempt for the 
masses, affecting an elegance of attire in 
which dress swords, ruffled shirts, silk 
stockings, and short clothes served to em- 
phasize the class distinctions. Not all 
the members of this little aristocracy, 
however, were Englishmen, for no more 
proud or exclusive dignitaries ever 
strutted than the Dutch patroons, and 
when the ponderous travelling coach of 
one of those lords of the manor luin- 
bered down Wall Street’s cobbled road- 
way, on official business bent, there were 
few who disdained to court recognition, 
while the populace frankly stared with 
admiring wonder, many of them cap 
in hand. 

It was this condition of affairs that 
had brought Zenger to the front as 
the nominal editor and publisher of 
the Weekly Journal, which had really 
been established and was mainly sup- 
ported by James Alexander and William 
Smith, two able lawyers, under whose 
active leadership a popular party was 
rapidly forming. 

Zenger himself was a young man of 
more courage than edueation, whose bold- 
est utterances read very mildly in these 
days of unbridled denunciation, but any 
criticism of official actions was then re- 
garded as presumptuous, and his shafts 
evidently hit the mark, for the destrue- 
tion of his pages had been planned as 
a most impressive ceremony, and the 
humiliating fiasco which resulted, virtual- 
ly foreed the government to take further 
proceedings in defence of its dignity. 
Within ten days, therefore, Zenger was 
arrested at the instance of Governor 
Cosby and lodged in jail, where he re- 
mained for many months in default of 
excessive bail. Meanwhile the publie be- 
gan to take an unprecedented interest in 
the affair, and under the energetic leader- 
ship of Alexander and Smith such a 
strong sentiment was aroused in favor 
of the accused that the Grand Jury re- 


fused to find an indictment against him, 
and the Attorney-General was compelled 
to resort to extraordinary measures to 
prevent his release. ‘This merely intensi- 
tied the popular feeling, however, and 
before long all the seattered opponents 
of the government rallied to the slogan, 
“Freedom of the Press!” and united in 
supporting the imprisoned editor, whose 
cause immediately became a_ political 
issue of far reaching effect. 

Never before had the general public 
been identified with any determined effort 
to secure freedom of the press in America, 
and far seeing men throughout the coun- 
try, including Benjamin Franklin and 
other aspiring journalists, watched the 
struggle with keen interest, while in New 
York the opening moves of Zenger’s 
counsel resulted in such sensational de- 
ve lopments that the publie excitement was 
kept at the highest pitch. 

The City Hall, where Zenger had been 
confined, was far from a triumph of 
architecture, but it was dignified and 
spacious, affording accommodations for a 
court room, a jury room, a Council cham- 
ber, a common jail, a library,* and a 
debtor’s prison, to say nothing of space 
reserved for the fire department, whose 
water supply was partially obtained from 
two Wall Street wells; and it was here 
that the lawyers for the defence began 
the proceedings which were destined to 
assume historic importance. These pub- 
lie spirited advocates were no other than 
Messrs. Alexander and Smith, under 
whose covert patronage the Weekly Jour- 
nal had been established, and their ap- 
pearance in the cause was particularly 
obnoxious to the government, which 
rightly suspected them of having per- 
sonally contributed some of its most of- 
fensive material. Moreover, only a few 
years earlier they had virtually abolished 
the Court of Exchequer expressly con- 
vened by Governor Cosby for the de- 
struction of Rip Van Dam, a popular 
official, and to punish Chief Justice 
Morris for his decision in that case the 
angry Executive had removed him and 
appointed James De Lancey in his place. 


* Wall Street was never a literary centre, 
but it housed the first collection of books 
known to the city. This library subsequent- 
ly became the Corporation Library, and 
eventually the New York Society Library, 
which exists to-day. 
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THE STORY 
De Lancey was a jurist of exceptional 
ability, but a thorough partisan of the 
government, and Zenger’s counsel had 
good reason to know that their client 
would receive very little consideration 
at his hands. Their first move therefore 
was to challenge his and the associate 
justice’s right to 
sit upon the bench, 
and regardless of 
consequences the pe- 
tition for their re- 
moval was presented 
to the very men the Vv 
were seeking to de- 
pose. Both the Chief 
Justice and his asso- 
ciate had been ap- 
pointed during the 
pleasure of the Gov- 
ernor and not during 
good behavior, and 
this illegality, it was as 
claimed, absolutely ; 
disqualified them 
from holding court. 
There was no little 
shrewdness in thus 
appealing directly to 
De Lancey’s sense of 
propriety, but it was 
too much to expect 
that a man of his 
character would seru- 
ple to judge his own 
ease, and if the au- 
dacious attorneys en- 
tertained any such 
hope they were speedily undeceived. In- 
deed, they had no sooner filed their ap- 
plication than the indignant jurist met 
their defiance by significantly offering 
them an opportunity to withdraw it, and 
upon their refusal he made short work 
of them and their attack. 

“You thought to have gained a great 
deal of applause and popularity by op- 
posing this court as you did the Court 
of Exchequer,” he exclaimed to the 
presumptuous counsel, “but you have 
brought it to this point, that either we 
must go from the bench or you from the 
bar!” Whereupon he struck the names 
of both offenders from the rolls of prac- 
tising attorneys, and the prisoner was 
thus left unrepresented at the very outset 

* Frederick Philipse. 








of his cause. 
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This sensational develop- 
ment, however, merely served to intensify 
the popular feeling, and John Chambers, 
another attorney, was almost immediate- 
ly retained for the defence, and at the 
last moment Andrew Hamilton, of Phila- 
delphia, the most distinguished advocate 





BirRD’S-EYE VIEW OF WALL STREET ABOUT 1735 


of his day, volunteered his services in 
behalf of the accused. 

Such was the situation on the 4th of 
August, 1735, when the greatest crowd 
which Wall Street had ever harbored 
gathered at the City Hall clamoring for 
admission, and before -it dispersed a long 
step had been taken toward American 
independence. 

The little court room, to which only a 
small percentage of the crowd gained ad 
mittanee, presented a brilliant picture 
when the prisoner was called to the dock, 
for the judges wore the rich robes and 
long judicial wigs familiar to English 
courts, the lawyers were arrayed in the 
picturesque wigs and gowns officially 
prescribed for barristers, and all the 
functions and ceremonies of English 
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legal procedure were carefully observed.* 
Moreover. the audience included almost 
all the prominent government officials, ap- 
propriately attired for an affair of state, 
and many army ofticers, whose smart uni- 
forms contrasted sharply with the sombre 
but effective dress of the popular party. 
Never before had Wall Street witnessed 
a similar gathering, and it was never to 
see its like again, for a new era was dawn- 
ing when the people opposed their rulers 
in that crowded court of law. 

Hamilton opened the proceedings by 
admitting his eclient’s authorship of the 
papers in question, and announcing that 
he would rest his defenee on the truth 
of the statements they contained. There- 
upon an extraordinary legal battle en 
sued, the Atterney-General and the Chief 
Justice joining in an attack upon the 
eminent Pennsylvanian and endeavoring 
to ride roughshod over his contentions. 
But Hamilton, though enfeebled by old 
age and ill health, more than held his 
own, and when he at last aequired the 
right to address the jury he rose to the 
oeeasion with the most powerful plea for 
freedom of the press that the New World 
had ever heard. So masterful indeed 
was his argument that the Chief Justice 
felt constrained to counteract its in- 
fluence by virtually directing the jury 
to convict Nevertheless, the twelve good 
men and truet promptly returned a ver- 
dict of aequittal; and the moment the 
foreman announced this result the au- 
dience leaped to its feet and burst into 
a storm of cheering which De Lancey 
was powerless to suppress. Again and 
again he attempted to restore order, but 
one of the popular leaders practically 
defied his authority, and with renewed 
cheers the exultant victors poured into 
Wall Street, where the roaring crowd 
instantly surrounded TIamilton and _ at- 
tempted to earry him off in triumph on 

*This is probably the first case in New 
York ever tried before a “ struck” jury. Or- 
der of July 29, 1735. Judge Smith states 
in his History of New York (Vol. 1., p. 316) 
that the New York judges and lawyers never 
wore gowns in colonial days, but there is 
evidence to the contrary at the date of 
Zenger’s trial. 

+ Several well known New York families 
were evidently represented on this jury, 
which ineluded such names as_ Rutgers, 
Holmes, Man. Bell, Keteltas, Hildreth, 
ind Goelet. 


its shoulders. That night the whole city 
was ablaze with enthusiasm, a grand 
banquet was given in Hamilton’s honor, 
and all the popular leaders were cheered 
to the echo. Indeed, the public rejoicing 
continued throughout the following day, 
and when the successful advoeate started 
for Philadelphia his barge was accom- 
panied by an enormous throng and his 
departure honored by a salute of can- 
non. Nor was this the end, for some 
weeks later the Common Council award- 
ed him the freedom of the city in recog- 
nition of his disinterested services to the 
people, and the address conferring this 
distinction was conveyed to him* in a 
gold box ornamented with the arms of 
the city. Thus ended an event which 
Gouverneur Morris called the dawn of 
American liberty, and many of the scenes 
which Wall Street witnessed in later 
years can be clearly traced to the in- 
fluence of this cause célébre. 

Indeed, from 1735 to 1770 the history 
of the city is a reeord of constant eol- 
lisions between the popular party and 
the roval Executive, and he was a strong 
man indeed who more than held his 
own. Governor Clark proved unequal 
to the task, Clinton fought fiercely for 
ten years and then retired exhausted, 
Osborn killed himself on the eve of con- 
flict, Sir Charles Hardy virtually sur- 
rendered all authority into the hands 
of Lieutenant-Governor De  Lancey, 
Major-General Monckton practically ab- 
dicated in favor of Cadwallader Colden, 
and Sir Henry Moore was far from the 
ruling power. Thus in thirty-five years 
the representative of the King was trans- 
formed from an autocrat into a figure- 
head, and further changes were already 
in prospect. 

Meanwhile Wall Street, which had ac- 
claimed the gorgeous inaugural proces- 
sions of the incoming governors and 
speeded most of the retiring officials with 
jeers, had been altering its appearance 
for the better by abolishing the old slave 
market, which vanished in 1762, and in 
the same year street lamps were intro- 
duced. These public betterments were 
soon followed by the complete renova- 
tion of the City Hall and the removal 
of the whipping post, pillory. stocks, 
and cage, and with its house thus put 

* By Alderman Stephen Bayard. 
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welcomed the first 
notable 
history of the 


in order Wall Street 


and perhaps the most assem- 


blage recorded in the 
United States. 

It was with no blare of trumpets or 
that this 
tinguished company convened in the 
City Hall on the 7th of October, 1765, 
but on that day and in that building the 


American Revolution may fairly be said 


any ofticial ceremonies dis- 


to have started, for the Stamp Congress 
was the first representative body organ- 
ized for the common protection of all 


the colonies, and in it the Continental 
Congress was plainly foreshadowed. No 
less than nine colonies were repre sented 
and among the 
delegates who journeyed to Wall Street 


at this famous Congress, 


were Robert and Philip Livingston, 
James Otis, William Samuel Johnson, 
John Rutledge, Thomas MeKean, and 
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cthers,* whose names were to become 
household words and whose deeds were 
to enroll them among the founders of 


the nation. ‘These men of unsuspected 
powers conducted their proceedings be- 
hind closed doors, but during their de- 
liberations, which lasted three weeks, the 
interest of the 
tred on the 
address to the King and the 
to the Houses of 
of those 
won the 


whole country was cen- 
and the 


memorials 


narrow highway, 


Parliament—the first 


remarkable State papers which 


admiration of Europe—were 


composed almost within shadow of 
Trinity Church. 


This 


session when the first ship bearing the 


lignitied assemblage was still in 


obnoxious stamps arrived in the harbor, 


Full list of the delegates is to be found 
York Vercury issue of October 14, 


in New 
1765. 
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and from that moment the calm de- 
liberations of the visiting statesmen 
ceased to interest the excited city. Ac- 
tion and not argument now seemed im- 
perative, and for several days turbulent 
crowds thronged the streets, and notices 
advocating violence were posted at every 
public meeting place. Finally on the 
evening of November 1 the storm broke, 
and the residents of Wall Street, aroused 
by the sound of a tumult in the direction 
of the Fields,* rushed from their houses, 
and then hastily retreated to bar their 
Now the City Hall Park. 


doors against the strangest mob which 
ever invaded a _ peaceful thoroughfare. 
Down Pearl (Queen) Street a torechlight 
procession was advancing with shouts 
and shots and other alarming demonstra- 
tions, and at its head rumbled a gallows 
on wheels bearing an effigy of Lieutenant- 
Governor Colden, followed by another 
similar figure carried in a chair on the 
head of a stalwart negro. Hooting, jeer- 
ing, and occasionally shooting at these 
effigies, several hundred sailors and 
rough waterside characters bearing torch- 
es and lanterns swung into Wall Street, 
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and on their heels followed a great throng 
of boisterous men. Suddenly, to the dis- 
may of the householders, anxiously watch- 
ing the wild scene from behind their 
shuttered windows, the paraders halted be- 
fore the house of one James McEvers; 
but their leaders immediately called for 
three cheers for this gentleman, who, 
through prudence or patriotism, had re- 
signed his position as stamp distributor, 
and the erowd, responding with an ap- 
proving roar and a flourish of lanterns 
and torches, swept on toward the City 
Hall.* Brief as this delay was, it had 
enabled the panic-stricken authorities to 
organize some slight resistance, and by 
the time the mob reached Broad Street 
its progress was opposed by the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and a squad of constables, 
who boldly attacked the bearers of the 
effigies and actually succeeded in tum- 
bling their burdens into the street. Sur- 
prised by this vigorous assault, the riot- 
ers halted in confusion; but the moment 
they perceived that only a handful of 
men stood before them they pressed for- 
ward, carrying the officials off their feet, 
and in another moment they had gained 
the City Hall and were swarming up 
the narrow incline leading past the 
Presbyterian church to Trinity. Here 
the leaders swung to the left, and with 
an exultant roar the mob followed, head- 
ing straight for Fort George, where the 
hated stamps had been deposited, and 
in a few minutes it was massed before 
the entrance, clamoring for admission. 
No response being given to this angry 
demonstration, some of the more ad- 
venturous spirits broke into the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor’s carriage house, and 
seizing one of the coaches, bundled the 
effigies into it and dragged it off in 
triumph, the others following with shouts 
of exultation. 

Again Wall Street was invaded, but 
this time the crowd assembled at the 
Merchants’ Coffee House received the 
crude pageant with cheers as it passed 
on to the Fields, where a junction was 
formed with another mob, and the whole 
foree again headed for the Battery. 
Once more a half-hearted attempt was 
made to gain admittance to the fort, 
but after hammering on the gate with 

*New York Weekly Gazette and the 
Weekly Post Boy, November 7, 1765. 
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their cudgels the ringleaders again turn- 
ed their attention to the coach house, 
and dragging out the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor’s sleighs and carriages, heaped 
them together on Bowling Green, threw 
the effigies on top, and quickly turned the 
whole mass into a roaring bonfire, around 
which hundreds of men capered in a wild 
and sinister dance. 

Thus ended this night of terror, but 
for the next two days the city remained 
in comparative quiet. Then anonymous 
placards and notices began to reappear 
warning the authorities of further trouble 
if the stamps were not surrendered, and 
hasty conferences were held between the 
Mayor, the acting Governor, and the 
leading citizens to concert measures for 
maintaining order. At first Colden was 
for meeting force with force, but finding 
little support for this policy, he finally 
compromised by sanctioning a_ semi- 
official promise that no use should be 
made of the stamps until further orders 
from England. But the “Sons of Lib- 
erty,” who had undoubtedly organized 
the hostile demonstrations, were in no 
mood to accept such empty concessions, 
and the only response to the Governor’s 
proclamation was a notice calling an- 
other meeting in tlie Fields for the night 
of November 5. 

At this juncture the city magistrates 
hurriedly convened in the City Hall, and 
an enormous throng gathered outside the 
building to learn the result of their de- 
liberations. Finally a committee was 
appointed to urge that the stamps be 
surrendered into the custody of the local 
authorities, and the moment the men 
entrusted with this mission appeared on 
the street the crowd closed in and escort- 
ed them to the threshold of Fort George, 
where they halted in a silent but men- 
acing mass. Very little would have suf- 
ficed at that critical moment to pre- 
cipitate a violent conflict. Behind the 
feeble ramparts were gathered a few 
hundred armed but not overreliable 
troops, and facing them an overwhelming 
army of determined and not too orderly 
citizens. Had either side provoked the 
other, or even had the parley between 
the Executive and the committee been 
unduly prolonged, the first bloodshed in 
the cause of independence would un- 
doubtedly have occurred near Bowling 
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Green. It was not long, however, before 
the committee reappeared and _  an- 
nounced, amid a seene of wild rejoicing, 
that the acting Governor had yielded 
and would surrender the stamps to the 
Mayor. Welcome as this news was, the 
crowd did not disperse, but hung about 
the fort waiting the fulfilment of the 
official promise, and before long the gates 
opened and a strong guard marched out 
escorting the hated documents. 

Then followed a triumphant return 
to Wall Street, the victorious populace 
surrounding the bearers of the captured 
papers and accompanying them to the 


very steps of the City Hall, where the 
Mayor receipted for them, their sur- 
render being the signal for an out- 
burst which recalled the demonstrations 
accorded Hamilton’s first victory for 
the people, on the same spot, thirty 
vears before. 

Some four months later the Stamp Act 
was repealed, largely through the efforts 
of William Pitt, in whose honor a mar- 
ble statue was erected in Wall Street, 
which was rapidly becoming the cen- 
tre of fashion and was soon to be the 
seene of many memorable events in the 
founding of the nation. 


The Soul of the House 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 


heaages timbers, brick and stones 


Are its bones; 


And I saw them wrought together 


In the keen autumnal weather, 


Joint by joint and bone by bone to fit a plan, 


As sages build of fossil forms some unremembered man. 


Lath and shingle for a skin 
Clad it in; 


And it took on form and feature 


As of some familiar creature, 


Standing silently in dull, repellent guise, 


And soullessly it looked on me from staring window-eyes. 


My own soul-seed, deep in earth 
At my birth 
Lay as lifeless and as hidden, 


By the sun and rain unbidden, 


Until Love had fed it smiles and tears and toil,— 


Then green and gracious buds of it came forcing through the soil. 


So my house there reared its head, 


Cold and dead, 
With a chill to linger always,— 


Till Love breathed along its hallways, 


Laughed and wept there, toiled and dreamt there in the gloam; 


Now those window-eyes are brimming with the wakened soul of Home. 
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RETOLD FROM THE FRENCH OF NICOLAS DE CAEN 


BY JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


ERE we have to do with the eighth 

tale of the Dizain of Queens. I 

abridge, as heretofore, at discre- 
tion: and the result is that to the Nor- 
man cleric appertains whatever the tale 
may have of merit, whereas what you 
find distasteful in it you must impute 
to my delinquencies in skill rather than 
in volition. 

In the year of grace 1399 (Nicolas be- 
gins) King Richard, the second mon- 
arch of that name to rule in England, 
wrenched his own existence, and nothing 
more, from the close wiles of Boling- 
broke. The circumstances have been re- 
corded otherwhere. All persons, saving 
only Owain Glyndwyr and Henry of 
Laneaster, believed King Richard dead 
at that period when Richard attended 
his own funeral, as a proceeding taking 
to the fancy, and, among many others, 
saw the body of Edward Maudelain in- 
terred with every regal ceremony in the 
chapel at Langley Bower. Then alone 
Sire Richard crossed the seas, and at 
thirty-three set out to inspect a trans- 
formed and gratefully untrammelling 
world wherein not a foot of land be- 
longed to him. 

Holland was the surname he assumed, 
the name of his half-brothers; and to 
detail his Asian wanderings were both 
tedious and unprofitable. But at the end 
of each four months would come to him a 
certain messenger from Glyndwyr, whom 
Richard supposed to be the devil Bembo, 
who notoriously ran every day around the 
world upon the Welshman’s business. It 
was in the Isle of Taprobane, where the 
pismires are as great as hounds, and mine 
and store the gold the inhabitants after- 
ward rob them of through a very cun- 
ning device, that this emissary brought 
the letter which read simply, “ Now is 
England fit pasture for the White Hart.” 
Presently was Richard Holland in Wales, 
and then he rode to Sycharth. 


There, after salutation, Glyndwyr gave 
an account of his long stewardship. It 
was a puzzling record of obscure and 
tireless machinations with which we have 
no immediate concern; in brief, the very 
barons who had ousted King Log had 
been the first to find King Stork intol- 
erable; and Northumberland, Worcester, 
Douglas, Mortimer, and so on, were al- 
ready pledged and in open revolt. “ By 
the God I do not altogether serve,” 
Owain ended, “you have but to declare 
yourself, sire, and within the moment 
England is yours.” 

More lately Richard spoke with nar- 
rowed eyes. “You forget that while 
Henry of Lancaster lives no other man 
will ever reign out a tranquil week in 
these islands. Come then! the hour 
strikes; and we will coax the devil for 
once in a way to serve God.” 

“Oh, but there is a boundary appoint- 
ed,” Glyndwyr moodily returned. “ You, 
too, forget that in cold blood this Henry 
stabbed my only son. But I do not for- 
get this, and I have tried divers meth- 
ods which we need not speak of—I who 
ean at will corrupt the air, and cause 
sickness and storms, raise heavy mists, 
and create plagues and fires and ship- 
wrecks; yet the life itself I cannot take. 
For there is a boundary appointed, sire, 
and in the end the Master of our Sabbaths 
cannot serve us even though he would.” 

And Richard crossed himself. “ You 
horribly mistake my meaning. Your 
practices are your own affair, and in 
them I decline to dabble. I design but 
to trap a tiger with his appropriate bait. 
For you have a fief at Caer Idion, I 
think?—Very well! I intend to herd 
your sheep there, for a week or two, 
after the honorable example of Apollo. It 
is your part merely to see that Henry 
knows I live alone and in disguise at 
Caer Idion.” 

The gaunt Welshman chuckled. “ Yes, 
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Bolingbroke would cross the world, much 
less the Severn, to make quite sure of 
Richard’s death. He would come in his 


with at 


own person most some twenty 
followers. I will have a hundred there; 
and certain aging scores will then be 


settled in that place.’ Glyndwyr medi- 
tated afterward, very evilly. “ Sire,” he 


said, without prelude, “I do not recog- 


nize Richard of Bordeaux. You have 
garnered much in travelling!” 
“Why, look you,” Richard returned, 


“T have garnered so much that I do not 
greatly care whether this scheme succeed 
or no. With age I begin to contend even 
more indomitably that a wise man will 
take nothing very seriously. You barons 
here consider it an affair of importance 
who may chance to be King of England 
this time next year; you take sides be- 
Henry and myself. I tell you 
frankly that neither of us, that no man, 
in the world, by reason of innate limi- 
tations, ever rule otherwise than 
abominably, or, ruling, create anything 
save discord. Nor can I see that this 
matters, either, since the discomfort of 
an ant village is not, after all, a planet- 
wrecking disaster. Nay, if the planets 
indeed sing together, it is, depend 
upon it, to the burden of Fools All. For 
I am as liberally endowed as most people; 
and when I consider my abilities, per- 
formances, instincts, and so on, quite 
aloofly, as I would those of another per- 
son, I can only shrug: and to conceive 
that common sense, much less omnipo- 
tence, would ever concern itself about the 
actions of a creature so entirely futile is, 
to me at least, impossible.” 

“T have known the thought,” said 
Owain,—“ though rarely since I found 
the woman that was afterward my wife, 
and never since my only son was mur- 
dered. You are as yet the empty scab- 
bard, powerless alike for help or hurt. 
Ey! hate or love must be the sword, sire, 
that informs us here, and then, if only 
for a very little while, we are as gods.” 

“Pardie! I have loved as often 
Salomon, and in fourteen kingdoms.” 

“We of Cymry have a saying, sire, 
that when a man loves par amours the 
second time he may safely assume that 
he has never been in love at all.” 

“ And I hate Henry of Lancaster as I 
do the devil.” 


tween 


can 


do 


as 
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“T greatly fear,” said Owain, with a 
sigh, “lest it may be your irreparable 
malady to hate nothing. not even that 
which you dislike.” 

So then Glyndwyr rode south to be- 
siege and burn the town of Caerdyf, 
while at Caer Idion Richard Holland 
tranquilly abode for some three weeks. 
There was in this place only Caradawe, 
the former shepherd, his wife Alundyne, 
and their sole daughter Branwen. They 
gladly perceived Sire Richard was no 
more a peasant than he was a curmud- 
geon; as Caradawe observed: “It is per- 
fectly apparent that the robe of Padarn 
Beisrudd would fit him as a glove does 
the hand, but we will ask no questions, 
since it is not wholesome to dispute the 
orderings of Owain Glyndwyr.” 

They did not; and later day by day 
would Richard Holland drive the flocks 
to pasture near by the Severn, and loll 
there in the shade, and make songs to 
his lute. He grew to love this leisured 
life of bright and open spaces, and its 
long solitudes, grateful with the warm 
odors of growing things and with poig- 
nant bird noises; and the tranquillity of 
these meedows, that were always void of 
hurry, bedrugged the man through many 
fruitless and incurious hours. Each day 
at noon would Branwen bring his dinner, 
and sometimes chat with him while he 
ate. After supper he would discourse to 
Branwen of remote kingdoms, where- 
through he had ridden at adventure, as 
the wind veers, among sedate and alien 
peoples who adjudged him a madman; 
and she, in turn, would tell him many 
curious tales from the Red Book of Her- 
gest-——as of Gwalchmai, and Peredur, 
and Geraint, in each one of whom she 
had presently discerned a pale forerun- 
nership of Richard’s existence. 

This Branwen was a fair wench, slen- 
der as a wand, and in a harmless way of 
a bold demeanor twin to that of a child 
who is ignorant of evil and in conse- 
quence of suspicion. Happily, though, 
had she been named for that unhappy 
lady of old, the wife of King Matholwch, 
for this Branwen, too, had a white, thin, 
wistful face, like that of an empress on 
a silver coin which is a little worn. Her 


eyes were large and brilliant, colored like 
clear emeralds, and her abundant hair 
was so much cornfloss, only more brightly 
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yellow and of immeasurably finer tex- 
ture. In full sunlight her cheeks were 
frosted like the surface of a peach, but 
the underlying cool pink of them was 
rather that of a cloud, Richard decided. 
Tn all, a taking morsel! though her shape- 
ly hands were hard with labor, and she 
rarely laughed; for, as in recompense, her 
heart was tender and ignorant of discon- 
tent, and she rarely ceased to smile as 
over some peculiar and wonderful secret 
which she intended, in due time, to share 
with alone. Branwen had many 
lovers, and preferred among them young 
Gwyllem ap Llyr, a portly lad, who was 
handsome enough, for all his tiny and 
piggish eyes, and sang divinely. 

Presently this Gwyllem came to Rich- 
ard with two quarter-staves. “ Saxon,” 
he said, “ you appear a stout man. Take 
your pick of these, then, and have at you.” 

“Such are not the weapons I would 
have named,” Richard answered, “ yet in 
reason, messire, I may not deny you.” 

With that they laid aside their coats 
and fell to their exercise. In these un- 
accustomed bouts Richard was sound- 
ly drubbed, as he had anticipated, but 
throughout he found himself the stronger 
man, and he managed somehow to avoid 
an absolute overthrow. By what method 
he never ascertained. 

“T have forgotten what we are fight- 
ing about,” he after a half 
hour of this; “or, to be perfectly exact, 
I never knew. But we will fight no more 
in this place. Come and go with me to 
Welshpool, Messire Gwyllem, and there 
we will fight to a conclusion over good 
sack and claret.” 

“ Oontent!” cried Gwyllem, “but only 
if you yield me Branwen.” 

“Tave we indeed wasted a whole half 


you 


obs« rved, 


hour in squabbling over a woman?” 
Richard demanded; “like two children 


in a worldwide toyshop over any one 
particular toy? Then devil take me if 
I am not heartily ashamed of my folly! 
Though, look you, Gwyllem, I would 
speak naught save commendation of these 
delicate and livelily tinted creatures so 
long as one is able to appreach them in 
a proper spirit of levity; it is only their 
not infrequent misuse which I would 
condemn; and in my opinion the person 
who elects to build a shrine for any one 
of them has only himself to blame if his 
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divinity will ascend no pedestal save the 
carcass of his happiness. Yet have many 
men since time was young been addicted 
Hereules and 
Merlin to their illimitable sorrow; and, 
indeed, the more I reconsider the old 
gallantries of Salomon and of Constan- 
tine and of Samson, and of other vener- 
able and sagacious potentates, the more 
profoundly am I ashamed of my sex.” 
Gwyllem said: “ That is all very fine. 
Perhaps it is also reasonable. Only when 


to the practice, as were 


you love you do not reason.” 

“T was endeavoring to that,” 
said Richard, gently. Then they went 
to Welshpool, ride and tie on Gwyllem’s 
horse. Tongue by the claret, 
Gwyllem raved aloud of Branwen, like a 
babbling faun, while to each rapture 
Richard affably assented. In his heart he 
likened the boy to Dionysos at Naxos, 
and could find no blame for Ariadne. 
Moreover, the room was comfortably dark 
and for thick vines hung about 
either window, rustling and tapping 
pleasantly, and Richard was content. 

“ She not love me?” Gwyllem 
cried. “It is well enough. I not 
come to her as one merchant to another, 
since love was never bartered. Listen, 
Saxon!” He caught up Richard’s lute. 
The strings shrieked beneath Gwyllem’s 
fingers as he fashioned his rude song. 

Sang Gwyllem: 


prove 


loosened 


cool, 


does 


do 


“Tove me or love me not, it is enough 
That I have loved you, seeing my whole 


life is 

Uplifted and made glad by the glory of 
Love— 

My life that was a scroll all marred 


and blurred 
With tavern catches, which that pity of 
his 


Erased, and writ instead one _ perfect 
word, 
O Branwen! 
“T have accorded you incessant praise 


And song and service long, O Love, for 
this, 

And always I have dreamed incessantly 

Who always dreamed, When in oncoming 
days 

This man or that shall love you, and at 
last 

This man or that shall win you, it must 
be 

That loving him 
me, 

When happiness engenders memory 

ind long thoughts, nor unkindly, of the 
past, 

O Branwen! 


you- will have pity on 
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“I know not!—ah, I know not, who am 


sure 

That 1 shall always love you while I 
live! 

And being dead, and with no more to 
give 

Of song or service!—Love shail yet en- 
dure, 


And yet retain his last prerogative, 
When I lie still, through many centuries, 
And dream of you and the exceeding love 
I bore you, and am glad dreaming thereof, 
And give God thanks therefor, and so 
find peace, 
O Branwen!” 


“ Now, were I to get as tipsy as that,” 
Richard enviously thought, midway in a 
return to his stolid sheep, “I would sim- 
ply go to sleep and wake up with a head- 
ache. And were I to fall as many fath- 
oms deep in love as this Gwyllem has 
fallen without any astonishment I would 
perform—I wonder, now, what miracle?” 

For he was, though vaguely, discon- 
tent. This Gwyllem was so young, so 
earnest over every trifle, and above all so 
unvexed by any rational afterthought; 
and all desires controlled him as varying 
winds sport with a bit of paper, whose 
frank submission to superior vagaries 
the boy appeared to emulate. Richard 
saw that in a fashion Gwyllem was su- 
perb. “And heigho!” said Richard, “I 
am attestedly a greater fool than he, 
but I begin to weary of a folly so 
thin-blooded.” 

The next morning came a ragged man, 
riding upon a mule. He claimed to be 
a tinker. He chatted out an hour with 
Richard, who perfectly recognized him 
as Sir Walter Blount; and then this 
tinker crossed over into England. 

And Richard whistled. “ Now will my 
cousin be quite sure, and now will my 
anxious cousin come to speak with Rich- 
ard of Bordeaux. And now, by every 
saint in the ealendar! I am as good as 
King of England.” 

Hie sat down beneath a young oak and 
twisted four or five blades of grass be- 
tween his fingers what while he medi- 
tated. Undoubtedly he would kill Henry 
of Lancaster with a clear conscience and 
even with a certain relish, much as one 
crushes the uglier sort of vermin, but, 
hand upon heart, he was unable to pro- 
test any particularly ardent desire for 
the seoundrel’s death. Thus crudely to 
demolish the knave’s adroit and year-long 


schemings savored of a tyranny a shade 
too gross. The spider was venomous, and 
his destruction laudable; granted, but in 
crushing him you ruined his web, a mira- 
cle of patient malevolence, which, despite 
yourself, compelled both admiration and 
envy. True, the process would recrown 
a certain Richard, but then, as he re- 
called it, being King was rather tedious. 
Richard was not now quite sure that he 
wanted to be King, and in consequence 
be daily plagued by a host of vexatious 
and ever squabbling barons. “I shall 
miss the little huzzy, too,” he thought. 

“ Heigho!” said Richard, “I shall con- 
sole myself with, purchasing all beautiful 
things that can be touched and handled. 
Life is a flimsy vapor which passes and 
is not any more: presently is Branwen 
married to this Gwyllem and grown fat 
and old, and I am married to Dame Isa- 
bel of France, and am King of England: 
and a trifle later all four of us will be 
dead. Pending this deplorable con- 
summation a wise man will endeavor to 
amuse himself.” 

Next day he despatched Caradawe to 
Owain Glyndwyr to bid the latter send 
the promised men to Caer Idion. Rich- 
ard, returning to the hut the same eve- 
ning, found Alundyne there, aione, and 
grovelling at the threshold. Her fore- 
head was bloodied when she raised it and 
through tearless sobs told of the day’s 
happenings. A half hour since, while 
she and Branwen were intent upon their 
milking, Gwyllem had ridden up, some- 
what the worse for liquor. Branwen had 
called him sot, had bidden him go home. 
“That will I do,” said Gwyllem, and 
suddenly caught up the girl. Alundyne 
sprang for him, and with clenched 
fist Gwyllem struck her twice full in 
the face, and, laughing, rode away 
with Branwen. 

Richard made no observation. In si- 
lenee he fetched his horse, and did not 
pause to saddle it. Quickly he rode to 
Gwyllem’s house, and broke in the door. 
Against the farther wall stood lithe 
Branwen fighting silently in a hideous 
conflict; her breasts and shoulders were 
naked, where Gwyllem had torn away her 
garments. He wheedled, laughed, swore, 
and. hiccoughed, turn by turn, but she 
was silent. 


“On guard!” Richard barked. Gwyl- 
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lem wheeled. His head twisted toward 
his left shoulder, and one corner of his 
mouth convulsively snapped upward, so 
that his teeth were bared. There was a 
knife at Richard’s girdle, which he now 
unsheathed and flung away. He stepped 
eagerly toward the snarling Welshman, 
and with either hand seized the thick 
and hairy throat. What followed was 
rather brutal. 

For many minutes Branwen stood with 
averted face, shuddering. She very dim- 
ly heard the sound of Gwyllem’s impo- 
tent great fists as they beat against the 
countenance and body of Richard, and 
the thin splitting vicious noise of torn 
cloth as Gwyllem clutched at Richard’s 
tunie and tore it many times. Richard 
uttered no articulate sound, and Gwyllem 
could not. There was entire silence for 
a heartbeat, and then the fall of some- 
thing ponderous and limp. 

“Come!” Richard said. Through the 
hut’s twilight, glorious in her eyes as 
Michael fresh from that primal battle, 
Richard came to her, his face all blood, 
and lifted her in his arms lest Branwen’s 
skirt be soiled by the demolished thing 
which sprawled across their path. She 
never spoke. She cculd not. In his 
arms she rode presently, passive and in- 
curiously content. The horse trod with 
deliberation. In the east the young 
moon was taking heart as the darkness 
thickened about them, and innumerable 
stars awoke. 

Richard was horribly afraid. He it 
had been, in sober verity it had been 
Richard of Bordeaux, that some mon- 
strous force had seized, and had lifted, 
and had eurtly utilized as its handiest 
implement. He had been, and in the 
moment had known himself to be, the 
thrown spear as yet in air, about to kill 
and quite powerless to refrain therefrom. 
It was a full three minutes before he 
got the better of his bewilderment and 
laughed, very softly, lest he disturb this 
3ranwen, who was so near his heart... . 

Next day she came to him at noon, 
bearing as always the little basket. It 
contained to-day a napkin, some garlic, 
a ham, and a small soft cheese; some 
shalots, salt, nuts, wild apples, lettuce, 
onions, and mushrooms. “Behold a 
feast!” said Richard. He noted then 
that she carried also a blue pitcher filled 
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with thin wine and two cups of oak 
bark. She thanked him for last night’s 
performance, and drank a little wine to 
his health. 

“ Decidedly, I shall be sorry to have 
done with shepherding,” said Richard, as 
he ate. 

Branwen answered, “I too shall be 
sorry, lord, when the masquerade is end- 


ed.” And it seemed to Richard that she 
sighed, and he was the happier. 
But he only shrugged. “I am the 


wisest person unhanged, since I com- 
prehend my own folly. And so, I think, 
was once the minstrel of old time that 
sang: ‘Over wide lands and tumbling 
seas flits Love, at will, and maddens the 
heart and beguiles the senses of all whom 
he attacks, whether his quarry be some 
monster of the ocean or some wild deni- 
zen of the forest, or man, for thine, O 
Love, thine alone is the power to make 
playthings of us all.” 

“Your bard was wise, no doubt, yet 
it was not in similar terms that Gwyl- 
lem sang of this passion. Lord,” she 
demanded, shyly, “how would you sing 
of love?” 

Richard was replete and quite con- 
tented with the world. He took up the 
lute, in full consciousness that his com- 
pliance was in large part cenatory. “In 
courtesy, thus.” 

Sang Richard: 


‘The gods in honor of fair Branwen’s 


worth 

Bore gifts to her,—and Jove, Olympus’ 
lord, 

Co-rule of Earth and Heaven did ac- 
cord, 


And Venus gave her slender body’s girth, 

And Mercury the lyre he framed at birth, 

And Mars his jewelled and resistless 
sword, 

And wrinkled Plutus all the secret 
hoard 

And immemorial treasure of the earth,— 


. 


And while the puzzled gods were ponder- 
ing 
Which of these goodly gifts the good- 
liest was, 
Dan Cupid came among them carolling 
And proffered unto her a looking-glass, 
Wherein she gazed and saw the goodliest 
thing 
That Earth had borne and Heaven 
might not surpass.” 


” 
, 


“Three sounds are rarely heard,” said 
Branwen; “and these are the song of 
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the birds of Rhiannon, an invitation to 
feast with a miser, and a speech of wis- 
dom from the mouth of a Saxon. The 
song you have made of courtesy is tin- 
sel. Sing now in verity.” 

Richerd laughed, though he was sensi- 
bly pvettled and perhaps a shade abashed; 
ana presently he sang again. 

Sang Richard: 


“Catullus might have made of words that 


seek 
With rippling sound, in soft, recurrent 
ways, 
The perfect song, or in the old dead 
days 
Theocritus have hymned you in glad 
Greek ;— 
Not I, dear heart—not I, that may not 
speak 


Of you unworthily, nor strive to praise 
Perfection with imperfect roundelays, 
And desecrate the prize I dare to seek. 


* 


I do not woo you, then, by fashioning 
Vext similes of you and Guenevere, 
And durst not come with agile lips that 

bring 
The sugared periods of a sonneteer, 
And bring no more,—but just with lips 
that cling 
To yours, and murmur against them, J 
iove you, dear!” 


For he had resolved that Branwen 
should believe him. Tinsel, indeed! then 
here was yet more tinsel which she must 
and should receive as gold. He was very 
angry, because his vanity was hurt, and 
the pinprick spurred him to a counter- 
feit so specious that consciously he glo- 
ried in it. He was superb, and she be- 
lieved him now; there was no questioning 
the fact, he saw it plainly, and with ex- 
ultant cruelty; and curt as lightning 
came the knowledge that she believed the 
absolute truth. 

Richard had taken just two strides to- 
ward her. Branwen stayed motionless, 
her lips a little parted. The affairs of 
earth and heaven were motionless through- 
out the moment, attendant, it seemed 
to him; and his whole life was like a 
wave, to him, that trembled now at full 
height, and he was aware of a new world 
all made of beauty and of pity. Then 
the lute snapped between his fingers, and 
Richard shuddered, and his countenance 
was the face of a man only. 

“There is a task,” he said, hoarsely— 
“it is God’s work, I think. But I do 
not know—I only know that you are 


very beautiful, Branwen,” he said, and 
in the name he found a new and pier- 
cing loveliness. 

More lately he said: “Go! For I have 
loved so many women, and, God help me! 
I know that I have but to wheedle you 
and you, too, will yield! Yonder is God’s 
work to be done, and within me rages a 
commonwealth of devils. Child, child!” 
he cried, in agony, “I am, and ever was, 
a coward, too timid to face life without 
reserve, and always I laughed because 
I was afraid to concede that anything 
is serious!” 

For a long while Richard lay at his 
ease in the lengthening shadows of the 
afternoon. 

“T love her. She thinks me an elderly 
imbecile with a flat and reedy singing 
voice, and she is perfectly right. She 
has never even entertained the notion of 
loving me. That is well, for to-morrow, 
or, it may be, the day after, we must part 
forever. I would not have the parting 
make her sorrowful—or not, at least, too 
unalterably sorrowful. It is very well 
that Branwen does not love me. 

“Tow should she? I am almost twice 
her age, an old fellow now, battered and 
selfisk and too indolent to love her—say, 
as Gwyllem did. I did well to kill that 
Gwyllem. I am profoundly glad I killed 
him, and I thoroughly enjoyed doing it; 
but, after all, the man loved her in his 
fashion, and to the uttermost reach of 
his gross nature. I love her in a rather 
more decorous and acceptable fashion, it 
is true, but only a half of me loves her; 
and the other half of me remembers al- 
ways that I am aging, that Caradawe’s hut 
is leaky, that, in fine, bodily comfort is 
the one luxury of which one never tires. 
I am a very contemptible creature, the 
handsome scabbard of a man, precisely 
as Owain said.” This settled, he whis- 
tled to his dog. 

The sun had set, but it was not more 
than dusk. There were no shadows any- 
where as Richard .and his sheep went 
homeward, but on every side the colors of 
the world were more sombre. Twice his 
flock roused a covey of partridges that 
had settled for the night. The sereech- 
owl had come out of his hole, and bats 
were already blundering about, and the 
air was more cool. There was as yet but 
one star in the green and cloudless heaven, 
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but it was very large, like a beacon, and 








it appeared to him symbolical that he 
trudged away from it. 

Next day the Welshmen came, and 
now the trap was ready for Henry of 
Lancaster. 

It came about just two days later, 
about noon, that while Richard idly 
taiked with Branwen a party of soldiers, 
some fifteen in number, rode down the 
river’s bank from the ford above. Their 
n order. The 


leader paused, then gave 
men drew rein, while he cantered forward. 

“God give you joy, fair sir,” said 
Richard, when the knight was at his 
elbow. 

The newcomer raised his visor. “ God 
give you eternal joy, my fair cousin,” he 
said, “and very soon. Now send away 
this woman before that happens which 
must happe ig 

“You design murder?” Richard said. 

‘T design my own preservation,” King 
Ilenry answered, “for while you live my 
rule is insecure.” 

“T am sorry,” Richard said, “since in 
part my blood is yours.” 

Twice he sounded his horn, and every- 
where from rustling underwoods arose 
the half naked Welshmen. “ Your men 
are one to ten. You are alone. Now, 
now we balance our accounts!” cried 
Richard. “ These persons here will first 
Then will they 
conduct you to Glyndwyr, who has long 


deal with your followers. 


desired to deal with you himself, in pri- 
vacy, since that time you stabbed his 
only son.” 

The King began: “In merey, sire 
and Richard laughed a little. 

“That virtue is not overabundant 
among us Plantagenets, as both we know. 
Nay, Fate and Time are merry jesters. 
See, now, their latest mockery! You the 
King of England ride to Syeharth to 
your death, and I the tender of sheep 
ride into London, without any hindrance, 
to reign henceforward over all these is- 
lands. To-morrow you are worm’s meat; 
and to-morrow, as aforetime, I am King 
of England.” 

Then Branwen gave one sharp, brief 
ery, and Richard forgot all things sav- 
ing this girl, and strode toward her. He 
had caught up either of her hard, lithe 
hands, and to his lips he strained them 
close and very close. 
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“ Branwen—!” he said. His eyes de 
voured her. 

“Yes, King.” she answered. “O King 
of England! oh, fool that I had been to 
think you less!” 

In a while Richard said: “ Now I 
choose between a peasant wench and 
England. Now | choose, and, ah, how 
gladly! O Branwen, help me to be more 
than King of England!” 

Low and very low he spoke, and long 
and very long he gazed, and neither 
seemed to breathe. Of what she thought 
I cannot tell you, but in Richard there 
was no power of thought, only a great 
wonderment. Why, between this woman 
and aught else there was no choice for 
him, he knew upon a sudden, and could 
Ile was very glad. He loved 
the tiniest content of the world. 


never be! 


Meanwhile as from an immense dis- 
tance came the dogged voice of Henry 
of Laneaster. “It is of common report 
in this country that I have a better right 
to the throne than you. As much was 
told our grandfather, King Edward of 
happy memory, when he educated you 
and had you acknowledged heir to the 
crown; but his love was so strong for 
his son the Prince of Wales, that nothing 
could alter his purpose. And indeed if 
you had followed even the example of 
the Black Prince you might still have 
been our King; but you have always act- 
ed so contrarily to his admirable prece- 
dents as to occasion the rumor to be gen- 
erally believed throughout England that 
you were not. after all, his son 

Richard had turned impatiently. “For 
the love of Heaven, truncate your abom 
inable periods. Be off with you. Yon- 
der across that river is the throne of Eng- 
land, which you appear, through some 
hallucination, to consider a desirable pos- 
session. Take it, then; for, praise God! 
the sword has found its sheath.” 

The King answered: “I do not ask 
you to reconsider your dismissal, assur- 
edly.—Richard,” he cried, a little shak- 
en, “I perceive that until your death 
you will win contempt and love from 
every person.” 

“ Ay, for many years I have been the 
playmate of the world,” said Richard; 
“but to-day I wash my hands, and set 
about another and more laudable busi- 
ness. I had dreamed certain dreams, in- 
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deed—but what had I to do with all 
this strife between the devil and_ the 
tiger? Nay, Glyndwyr will set up Mor- 
timer against you now, and you two 
must fight it out. I am no more his 
tool, and no more your enemy, my 
cousin.—Henry,” he said, with quicken- 
ing voice, “there was a time when we 
were boys and played together, and there 
was no hatred between us, and I regret 
that time!” 

“ As God lives, I too regret that time!” 
the King said presently. He stared at 
Richard for an appreciable while. “Dear 
fool,” he said, “there is no man in all 
the world but hates me saving only you.” 
Then the King clapped spurs to his horse 
and rode away. 


More lately Richard dismissed his 
wondering marauders. Now were only 
he and Branwen left, alone and yet a 
little troubled, since either was afraid 
of that oncoming moment when their 
eyes must meet. 

Then Richard laughed. “Praise God!” 
he wildly cried, “I am the greatest fool 
unhanged !” 

She answered: “I am the happier. 1 
am the happiest of God’s creatures,” 
3ranwen said. 

And Richard meditated. “ Faith of 
a gentleman!” he declared; “ but you are 
nothing of the sort, and of this fact I 
happen to be quite certain.” Their lips 
met then, and afterward their eyes; and 
either was too glad for laughter. 


The Signal 


BY ALICE 


BROWN 


_ I awoke and it was morning time, 
I said, “I 


eannot stay. 


This is a goodly place to walk or rhyme, 
Yet I would fain away. 


For loving Death, he wears so kind a face. 


Sweet, sighing, sadheart Death—he hath all grace.” 


Now full sun taps the dial, and too soon, 


And turning toward 


the west, 


1 see the shadows of mid-afternoon. 


Henceforth I may not rest. 


| rather work, and while I work I pray, 


“Lord, let me dig Thy ground another day!” 


The Lord of gardens then He answers me: 
- Why, thou insatiate child! 
Thou hast had fellowship of plant and tree 


And grass and thicket wild. 


Pass on therefore and leave the enchanting earth 


To babies entering at the gate of birth. 


“Why shouldst thou gather all the dear bouquet 
Bloomed out of love and grief? 


Others, dawn-lighted, dance this very way, 


For lingering as brief. 


Leave my fair garden weeded, and come see 


What sweet, still coverts I have sown for thee!” 
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THE Pace OF LIFE HAS SLACKENED TO A GLIDING CRAWL” 


Through London by Canal 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 


F you look at the map of London you 
| will see, besides the blue curvings 

that mark the course of the Thames, 
another thread of blue, shorter indeed 
and narrower, b:.' not without its provoca- 
tion to inquiry. It begins at the heart 
of the world’s shipping in the neighbor- 
hood of the London docks, and you trace 
it meandering for a mile or two north- 
wards through a forest of brick and dis- 
tricts — Stepney, Mile End, Bethnal 
Green, Hackney, and so on—that to the 
Londoner of clubland and the West End 
are mere names, until it heads decisively 
westward, and after some four or five 
miles of further perseverance achieves a 
brief but joyous contact with the world, 
if not of fashion, at least of a “ residential 
gentility,” like some footsore child of the 


slums that has dragged itself to glimpse 
the arrivals at a function of the wealthy. 
Then, as though its happiness had all been 
attained and there was nothing more 
worth living for, the thin blue thread 
grows thinner and straggles off the map. 
It is the Regent’s Canal. Most Lon- 
doners and most visitors to London will 
have seen its waters once; very few will 
have seen them more than onee. And the 
oeeasion of this single vision is in nearly 
all cases the same—a visit to the Zoo 
in Regent’s Park. I have myself no 
earlier recollection of London than of 
looking down on the canal from a bridge 
close by one of the entrances to the Zoo 
and within earshot of the din and bellow- 
ings and sereechings of the great men- 
agerie. For a moment it positively com- 
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peted with the thrill of that alluring 
bedlam. One came upon it from the 
streets with their commonplace traftic 
so unexpectedly. There it lay, placid and 
benignant, curving with a riverlike no- 
bility between trees that shaded the tow- 
path on one side and dipped into the 
water on the other—an umbrageous, ver- 
dant stretch. And looking between the 
latticework of the bridge, one saw and 
envied one’s contemporaries, the untram- 
melled marauding sons of the poor, free 
of officious nurse and every other form 
of attendant elderly protectorship, fishing 
in encouraging bands of six or eight with 
the utmost infectiousness of noise and 
an enticing equipment of widemouthed 
glass bottles. Nor was it that alone that 
held me to the bridge unmindful of the 
coming joys of the Zoo. For round the 
bend glided into view a _ barge, gay, 
resplendent, spotless, with everything 
about it, from the uneconeerned horse on 
the towpath to the lazily smoking man 
at the helm, the neat curtains at the 
eabin windows, the whiff of smoke from 
the little chimney, and the browned child 
playing with the terrier, carrying to the 


CRANES AND WAREHOUSES 


youthful onlooker an unequalled sense of 
spaciousness, romance, detachment, and 
ease. To watch that panorama of de- 
lectable life till the horse’s feet echoed 
under the bridge, and the barge with- 
drew itself inch by inch from beneath 
one’s vision, was a fascination that 
even the subsequent ride on the ele- 
phant might compete with but could 
not obliterate. 

Such, or something like it, I faney, 
must be most Londoners’ first experience 
of the Regent’s Canal, their first and their 
only one. They see it, in other words, 
between those fortunate milestones of its 
journey when huddling factories and 
warehouses and poverty have been left 
behind, and the eanal, rising above its 
hase beginnings like a costergirl trans- 
lated to the bourgeoisie, wins to an al- 
most sylvan setting, with high wooded 
banks on either hand and drooping foli- 
age, and is positively cheated for a while 
into thinking its surroundings rural and 
itself a river. But it is only for a little 
while. Of its eight and a half miles 
the beguiling stretch takes up no more 
than one—the one where the canal runs 
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round the northern side of Regent’s Park. 
All the rest remains unrelentingly and 
unescapably commercial, with chimneys 
for trees and brick walls for banks. But 
of these its normal aspects the Londoner 
of Kensington and Mayfair knows noth- 
ing. Ile is—all Londoners are—an in- 
tensely localized person, with a “ beat” 
in the labyrinthine city little more ex- 
tensive than a policeman’s, to which he 
confines himself with seareely a thought 
of what may lie beyond and around. 
One of the reasons why no one ever knows 
London is that no one ever wants or tries 
to: and though Regent’s Park, as the home 
of the Zoo, lies within 
the radius of the West- 
Ender’s explorations, 
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dwellers on Fifth Avenue. He would 


most miserably fail to satisfy any in- 
quiries as to the nature of their inhabit- 
ants, the conditions of their life, their 
business, or their pleasures. There is 
nothing to establish any tie of interest 
or communion between him and them. 
Ile knows that there are such places, 
just as one knows that such a place as 
Hoboken really exists, but there his 
knowledge Stops, and stops without any 
impulse to widen its boundaries. <A 
drear, undistinguishable grayness of mean 
streets, base-looking crowds, and = strug 
gling affairs would probably be his near 








and the Regent’s Canal 
is thus brought for a 
moment beneath his 
eyes in its most se- 
ductive and least rep- 
resentative guise, its 
lower reaches and their 
adjacent districts are 
almost as remote from 
his experience as those 
of the Congo. Indeed, 
if you were to cross- 
examine the company 
that gathers any eve- 
ning for dinner at the 
Carlton or Savoy, you 
would probably extract 
more personal and pre- 
cise information about 
the Congo than about 
the Regent’s Canal. 
The Irishman who de- 
clined to migrate to 
the next county on 





the ground that it was | 














too far from home and 
went instead to Amer- 
ica showed, after all, 
an exact sense of pro- 
portion. To the Londoner of the 
West End almost any spot would seem 
more accessible and familiar than 
those unthinkable districts that an- 
swer to the names of Islington, Shore- 
ditch, Hackney, and Mile End. That 
they exist he does not deny, but it is 
in the unrelated, unrealized, intangible 
sense that Harlem and the tenement dis 
tricts of the East Side exist for the 


OLD FORD BRIDGE 


est approach to a conception of the areas 
that lie so physically near, in every other 
way so incredibly remote from, his own 
mechanical course. So that of the 
Regent’s Canal he is quite cheerfully 
unaware of all but a fraction. Striking 
northwards in his motor to escape through 
Hampstead into the open country, he may 
learn with surprise that the muddied 
water he flashes over in the depressing 














































IN CAMDENTOWN 


neighborhood of Chalk Farm is part of 
the same Regent’s Canal he has enecoun- 
tered near the Zoo. But he may pass 
a lifetime in London and never see it 
again, either there or anywhere. A 
glimpse at Chalk Farm, a somewhat less 
casual picture of its aspect in Regent’s 
Park, are really all of the Regent’s Canal 
that the average West-Ender carries in 
his consciousness. Of all that lies be- 
tween, beyond, and before, he is both ig- 
norant and incurious. 

Nor is there anything, or at least not 
very much, to fill in the hiatuses of his 
personal acquaintance. A reader of the 
papers, he hears once in a while that 
somebody has committed suicide in the 
canal. Or he sees the report of some 
official analyst who has been sampling 
its waters, and has found them rather 
below than above the average purity of 
a Highland stream. Or a _ paragraph 





catches his eye describing a new race of 
men who live on the fish caught in the 
canal, sleep under the bridges, and earn 
their pocket-money by stealing the tele- 
graph wires. Or the police courts report 
a Sunday scuffle between the police and 
the loafers who seek the banks and bridges 
of the canal for a quiet gamble. But 
these are hardly incidents to raise the 
waterway to a commanding place in the 
West-Enders’ interests. Occasionally, it 
is true, some whiff of commercial enter- 
prise, if not of “high finance,” ruffles 
the slumbering waters, and the canal for 
a brief, exciting moment finds itself a 
“City” topic. For as a canal its divi- 
dends and its prospects are equally mod- 
est, and from time to time it oceurs to 
the promoting mind that its usefulness 
needs supplementing, and that a canal 
flowing as this does through nearly nine 
miles of the most populous parts of Lon- 
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don has a future before it, if not for 
barges, then for a more vehement form 
of trafic. With its towpath and the 
strip of land alongside, a canal is in 
Elimi- 
nate the water, and it might even be an 
expeditious thoroughfare. Drain it and 
fill it up, and you have a roadway that 


reality a spacious thoroughfare. 


might sensibly relieve the congestion of 
London’s traffic. Better still, build an 
elevated railway over it, like that over 
the Wiipper in Rhenish Prussia, and you 
keep the carnal intact and navigable, and 
gain in addition a new line of communi- 
cations between East and West, and a 
system of rapid transit that would have 
the threefold advantage of being needed, 
effective, and hidden. 
these have been broached ; syndicates 


Projects such as 


have even been formed for carrying them 
cut; but the negotiations have never got 
beyond the stage of talk, and the Re- 
gent’s Canal is still at its best a canal 
and nothing else. 

And its best, I fear, for those who know 
what has been accomplished on the Conti- 
nent, in America, and in India in works 
of this kind, is not very good. I have 
mentioned that just before it straggles off 
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the map of London the wavering blue line 
that traces the course of the Regent’s 
Canal grows thinner. The point where 
it grows thinner marks the point of its 
union with the Grand Junetion Canal. 
And if you examine a map not only of 
London but of all England, you will find 
that the Grand Junction Canal, heading 
northwards in a_ determined fashion, 
joins on with other canals that ramify 
to the "Wash on the east coast, to Man- 
chester and Liverpool on the northwest, 
and even as far north as Leeds, clustering 
round the Midlands in a veritable web 
So that it is a physical 
possibility to enter the Thames, pass 


of waterways. 


through the Regent’s Canal, and without 
disembarking visit nearly every town of 
any consequence in the country, until 
York itself is reached. It looks a most 
efficient and imposing system. One sees 
these interlacing .and converging water- 
ways reaching down from the manufac 
turing Midlands and the north towards 
the dominant London market. One sees 
the Grand Junction Canal ideally placed 
on the map to take all they can send and 
to hand it on to the Regent’s Canal 
One imagines an endless sliding proces- 


























BRENTFORD, WHERE THE CANAL RE-ENTERS THE THAMES 
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sion of barges cheaply and tranquilly 


beginning or ending their voyage in 
the Regent’s Canal, snatching at the 
imports that pour in from the North 
Sea and. distributing them at ease 
through the country, receiving in re- 
turn from the great industrial centres 
the goods and products intended both 
for London and for export abroad. To 
judge by the map one would say that 


but a strangled, semi-bankrupt parody 
of what a canal system should be, might 
he, and perhaps again will be. A socialist 
in need of some overwhelming demonstra- 
tion of the messyness and disorder of in 
dividualistie enterprise could not do bet- 
ter than take the waterways of England 
for his text. Among the farces or the 
tragedies of commerce their place is pre- 
eminent. Built, of course, in the pre 

railway era, it was 

not so much the rail- 





ways as the national 

















- turn for  improvi- 
dence, the national 
lack of prevision, the 
national ineapacity 
for large co-ordinated 
schemes, that van- 
quished them. Faced 
with the prospect of 
ruin when the steam 
engine arrived to 
revolutionize transit, 
the holders of canal 
shares, by the simple 
expedient of “ hold- 
ing up” every rail- 
way bill in Parlia- 
ment until their de- 
mands were complied 
with, forced the rail- 
Way companies to buy 
them up. There are 
to - day some LOO0 





miles of canals in 
England, and of these 
about a third are 
owned by the rail- 
ways, who by starv- 
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the prosperity of the Regent’s Canal 
was assured by the mere fact of its ex- 
istence, and that its obvious and most 
protitable function was to be at once 
the main entrance and the main exit for 
the canal traffic of the kingdom, to feed 
England and to be fed by her with all 
the merchandise that an inland water- 
Way can bear. 

But a map is one thing, reality an- 
other. The English canal system that 
looks so well on paper, so neatly connect- 
ed, so admirably distributed, is, in fact, 


ing and neglecting 
them and _ habitually 
sacrificing them to 
the railways have 
succeeded, through their control of all the 
strategic centres, in reducing the whole 
canal system of the kingdom to a stag- 
nation of impotence. As an available 
means of transit and communication the 
canals have practically faded out of the 
English business man’s’ ealculations. 
Their defeat and total supersession by 
the railways have been accepted by two 
generations as irretrievable. But even if 
the railways had never come, I doubt 
whether the English canals could have 
kept pace for long, without a gigantic 
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LOCKS NEAR 


policy of reconstruction, with the require 
The 


lish spirit of local patchwork entered al- 


ments of modern commerce. Eng- 


together too largely into the principles 
and details of their building and develop- 


ment to permit of any such hope. De- 
vised in haphazard, independent sections 
to satisfy local and immediate needs, 


with no uniformity of depth or width or 
carrying capacity, or the size of the locks, 
or the headway under bridges, and owned 
by a hundred-odd competitive companies, 


they represented individualism in_ its 


absurdest, most bungling and chaotic 


form. And with a single exception, that 
of the Manchester Ship Canal, practical- 


ly nothing has been done to add to or 
improve them in the last eighty years. 
While the last quarter of a 
century two hundred million 
dollars in developing her canals, and now 


France in 
has spent 


possesses seven thousand miles of them, 
state owned and toll free: while Germany 
has spent even more and can now boast 
of nine thousand miles of inland water- 
still planning for their 
extension England has done 
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nothing. That is putting it almost too 


mildly. She has done worse than noth- 
ing. One-third of her canals she has 


placed at the strangulating mercies of the 
railways; two hundred miles of them she 
has allowed to become derelict; and among 
the remainder you find dilapidated banks 
and foul bottoms, a grotesque shallowness, 
a needless profusion of locks, the archaic 
svstem of horse haulage, and, as I have 


already said, an almost inspired lack of 


intercommunications canals, for in- 
stance, that bear barges of ninety tons 
connecting with eanals that carry no 


more than forty tons. On the Continent, 
on the Rhine, Neckar and Danube Canal, 
for example, barges of 600 tons, driven 
by steam or electricity, ply up and down, 


and craft with a tonnage of from 250 
to 500 are a common sight. In England 
I doubt whether there are 200 miles of 
canal that can accommodate boats carry- 
ing more than 100 tons. Half of the 
English waterways have no room for 
barges of a greater capacity than from 
forty to sixty tons, and the remainder 
find their maximum at thirty tons. One 








ean hardly, indeed, call the English 
waterways a system at all. They are the 
shiftless issue of little men with little 
pottering minds asserting their inalien- 
able British right to torture the odds and 
ends of what should have been a national 
undertaking into some semblance of a 
plan. The result, as usual, is a hopeless 
muddle of shreds and patches, without 
unity or cohesion or any of the orderly 
signs of a supreme directing intelligence. 
One of the effects of the fiscal controversy 
and of England’s renewed interest in the 
fundamentals of commercial prosperity 
has been the appointment of a royal com- 
mission, which, as I write, is inquir- 
ing into the canals to see if anything 
can be done to remedy the neglect of 
eighty years. 

One cannot therefore blame the Re- 
gent’s Canal if there are desolating gaps 
between the barges on its waters and if 
a walk along its towpath offers but few 
and casual reminders that its purpose in 
life is not that of affording free fishing 
and bathing to the urchins of the under- 
world, but of carrying merchandise at a 
profit. It is ready for its part to do the 
work, and is by no means badly equipped 
for its undertaking. Its plant is sound 
and in good repair; barges of 100 tons 
may traverse its entire length, whereas 
the Grand Junction Canal, with which 
it connects, cannot handle a boat of more 
than sixty tons; its dock, which opens 
from the Thames and covers an area of 
ten acres, has every facility in the way 
of wharf, jetties, cranes, and warehouses 
that could tempt a vessel with a London 
eargo on board; and though the locks 
are numerous—there are thirteen of them 
to negotiate a fall of ninety feet—the 
journey from beginning to end of the 
nine miles ean be accomplished, with a 
little luek, in less than seven hours. 
But it is hard pressed by the competition 
of the railways; the Thames itself is an- 
other formidable rival; and it suffers from 
the general blight that has fallen upon 
the entire canal system of the country. 
It is the first link and the last in an 
otherwise faulty chain, and though ade- 
quate itself to the task it has assumed, 
it has to pay the penalty for the short- 
comings of those other links that should 
support and be supported by it. More- 
over, when it started out in life eighty- 
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seven years ago some at least of the dis- 
tricts through which it flowed were, if 
not precisely rural, at any rate unde- 
veloped, and in their building up the 
canal, as a carrier of timber, sand, and 
bricks, was able to play a useful and 
profitable part. This is a traffic that has 
automatically ceased, and though one bank 
of the canal is most encouragingly lined 
with warehouses, storehouses; yards, mills, 
and factories, and the goods termini 
of five trunk railways, the prosperity 
of its youth declines to be recaptured. 
The total receipts of the company 
amount to barely more than $450,000 
a year, and of this sum the item of 
“ Rents, ete.,” yields all but a third. On 
a capital of slightly over $10,000,000 this 
does not leave much margin for divi- 
dends. The annual! tonnage passed over 
the canal and dock averages about 1,800,- 
000, but I should imagine that by far the 
larger portion of this stands to the credit 
of the dock, and that comparatively little 
of it enters the canal. 

I dwell on this because its suggestion 
of placidity just verging on indolence 
the proper suggestion for a canal to give 
out—is the first, as it is the last, impres- 
sion that one receives from a tour of the 
towpath. There is bustle enough, indeed, 
at the dock, under the shadow of the old 
historie Limehouse church, where colliers 
from Hull, timber ships from the Baltie, 
and ice ships from Norway unload with 
that precision and despatch which on a 
small scale always strikes me as the top 
notch of efficiency in action. Sut once 
on the towpath of the canal itself, the 
“note” is changed, and quietude and a 
leisurely contemplative progression rule 
the scene. The London that crowds in 
upon one seems somehow curiously re- 
mote and still. The pace of life has 
slackened to a gliding crawl, and _ its 
clamor to a murmurous hush. 

What contributes to, and indeed makes 
half the sum of, the tranquillity of the 
canal is that it eatches life on its blank 
side, the back doors and back yards of 
houses, the featureless obverse side of 
factories and warehouses. Industry and 
domesticity in undress mark on either 
bank the progress of the canal through 
the poorer districts—grim storehouses, 
timber yards, gasworks, and marble 
depots on the left, and on the right little 
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ENTRANCE TO THE 


strips of garden, often pathetically cul- 
tivated, fluttering with the week’s wash- 
ing, vocal with the eaged bird that no 
East-Ender is too poor not to own and 
cherish and back against the trills of his 
neighbor’s songster, and adorned as to 
the fence by the edge of the towpath 
with the happy grime of children’s faces. 
That is its Limehouse aspect, and _ it 
varies only when the canal runs parallel 
with the road, separated from it by an 
iron railing, or flows past the green of 
Victoria Park, the great pleasure ground 
of the East End. How far it is from being 
merely a canal to the dwellers on its banks 
you may see when you come to the parts 
where the road and the towpath are di- 
vided only by a railing. At such points 
you would think a fishing competition 
was in progress. Seated on the road 
with their long rods thrust in between 





ISLINGTON TUNNEL 


the bars of the railing and over the tow- 
path, so that they have to be raised when 
a barge or a pedestrian passes, are half 
a dozen, a dozen, at times a score, of 
men and youths, with a cohort of friends 
to keep their spirits up, angling for 
roach and perch. The boys you will find 
farther on, bathing—bathing and _tres- 
passing on the towpath being alike for- 
bidden. A parcel of boys diving off the 
towpath and swimming over to the op- 
posite bank, just where a pipe, pierced 
with many holes, emptied the hot brown 
water from a factory with a profusion 
of jets like those of a magnified watering 
cart, was by far the most natural and 
cheerful sight I encountered between 
Stepney and Paddington. And the friend- 
ly stone that is thrown at you from the 
bridges and the seurrying of little figures 
to ineredible places of safety when you 
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turn a sudden corner help on the com- 
fortable conclusion that the millionaire 
with his punts, rowing boats, canoes, and 
electric launches on the upper Thames 
gets no more in the way of pleasure and 
infinitely less in the way of adventure 
than these children of the slums extract 
from their beloved canal. 

At the end of four miles the canal 
comes apparently to an abrupt stop. A 
sight confronts one like the ghost of one 
of Doré’s horrific illustrations to Dante. 
A huge embankment spans the canal, 
pressing down on the opening to a tun- 
nel; the towpath ends; a keeper's lodge 
nestles at the foot of the embankment 
as though to guard the entrance to the 
infernal regions; and from the abysmal 
blackness of the tunnel, to the noise of 
distant pantings, swirl clouds of sulphur- 
ous smoke It is the Islington tunnel, 
three-quarters of a mile long; and the 
throbbing noise and the choking smoke 
come from the steam tug that alone can 
navigate it. In a few minutes the tug 
emerges, hauling behind it half a dozen 
barges. The horses, which have come by 
the road, are hitched on again, and the 
journey is resumed. Half an hour later 
the tug with another chain of barges be- 
hind it starts on its return trip. I 
stepped on to its prow as it re-entered the 
tunnel. . Three-quarters of a mile away 
a pin of light shone with the comforting 
assurance that a dark and cavernous chill 
was not to be the remainder of one’s por- 
tion in life. The tug fits the tunnel, or 
rather the tunnel the tug, like a glove. 
A submerged chain helps it on a level 


course, its funnel a foot or two below the 
roof, its sides all but brushing the sides 
of the tunnel. One forbore to ask, 
thongh the impenetrable darkness and 
the dank, sweating air and the enfolding 
walls might well have prompted the ques- 
tion, what would happen if half way 
through this subterranean voyage the 
machinery were to get out of order and 
the tug to stop dead. 

There is another tunnel farther along, 
also without a towpath. It is only a quar- 
ter of a mile or so in length, and through 
it the barges are either legged or shafted. 
Shafting is merely punting with a pole. 
Legging is lying on one’s back on the 
eabin and pedalling on the roof of the 
tunnel with one’s feet. A narrow empty 
barge can be taken through in this way 
by one man. With broader and loaded 
boats two men, lying at the fore end 
and pushing with their feet against the 
sides, are necessary. If the tunnel is too 
wide to give them the right purchase, 
two wide boards, called wings, are placed 
so as to project bevond either side of the 
barge, and on these the leggers lie. It 
is excellent exercise for the liver, but | 
cannot recommend it as a mode of aquatic 
locomotion, and even in retrospect I feel 
it, eandidly, to be an irksome blot on 
the life of these water gipsies. But it 
is a life with its eminent compensations, 
for the children especially. They, in- 
deed, living all day in the open air, 
nomadie but tranquil, beguiled by an 
inexhaustible panorama, and _ innocent 
of all schooling, are the fortunate ones 
of the human race. 


A Sunset Song 


BY JOHN 


B. TABB 


ADE not yet, O summer day, 

For my love has answered “ Yea.” 
Keep us from the coming Night, 
Lest our blossom suffer blight. 


“Fear you not: if love be true, 


Closer will it cleave to you: 
*Tis the darkened hours that prove 


Faith or faithlessness in love.” 
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The Expatriates 


BY EMERY POTTLE 


HEN the letter ecame—and in 
a sense it had been twenty 
years coming — Peter Arnold 


fell into a state of excitement, of eager 
pleasure, of nervous sentiment, of ex 
travagant imagining, not dulled in the 
least by his eight-and-forty years. In- 
deed, Peter was not a creature of the 
age suggested by the sum of his years 

to himself, in any case; and that, after 
all, is the only consideration. His life 
was so delightfully lucid and simple, his 
thoughts sO ageless, his world so devoid 
of modern complexity, it was not to be 
wondered at that Peter’s emotions, after 
reading the brief, rather constrained let- 
ter, leaped joyously and that his kindly 
soul kindled and glowed with a fire quite 
beautifully young and clear. 

Three times Peter read the three thin 
sheets, each time gravely adjusting his 
eye-glasses on his recalcitrant nose. 
Then, with the patient dignity of research, 
he got out his ealendar, and going to his 
desk, made exhaustive calculations with 
pencil and paper. The papers that held 
his neat tiny figures he folded carefully 
and put away in a drawer. Next came 
the time-table; this, too, was scanned 
minutely and the results tabulated. The 
practicality of the hour being well at- 
tended to, he felt then at liberty to dwell 
on the ideal. With the letter on his 
knee, Peter Arnold leaned back in his 
chair to an angle which had a semblance 
of ease—he was never given to the lax 
attitudes of indolence—and allowed that 
excitement, that pleasure, sentiment, and 





imagining, of which we have spoken, to 
have their way. 

The letter was from Peter’s sister 
Henrietta, who lived in Palmer, Massa- 
chusetts. That in itself was not wonder- 
ful. Nor was its precise, spare look dif- 
ferent from the dozens of other letters 
she had sent to her brother in the last 
twenty years. The wonder of it, the 
miracle, lay in the opening paragraph: 


“Dear Brother.—I have not been very 
well lately, and the doctor thinks I ought 
to have a change. He says I ought to 
go to Europe. Charles wants me to go. 
ile has made quite a good deal of money 
lately from a piece of real estate and 
can afford it. I myself don’t feel like 
leaving the children and Charles, but 
they are all bound to have me go; so 
I suppose I’d better do it, but I must 
say I hate to think of putting all that 
water between me and my home. If any- 
thing should happen! . . . Charles has 
got me a nice eabin, he says, on the 
steamer Republic, that leaves New York 
the 2d of April and gets to Naples 
the...” So the letter ran on. 

Peter, faded and blond and dry of 
skin; hair seant and thin, gone entirely 
from his forehead; lean and meagre of 
body, apologetic of carriage; clothes 
shabbily neat and clean, with a_ tuck 
here, a line there, an effect of trousers, 
an irregularity of waisteoat and cravat, 
certainly not American, yet not frankly 
foreign—Peter sat gently rubbing his 
emall, dry, blond hands in delight and 
smiling like a child. “So she is coming 


last—so Ettie is coming. And after 


at 
twenty years. Dear me, dear me!” he 
eontinned to murmur. “ Little Ettie, 
coming to see me. Only think of it! 
She ought to be in Naples next week 
Tuesday if the boat is not late. Monday 
morning I'll leave at nine to meet her 
at Naples. Dear, dear, dear, how nice 
it will be to see Ettie again!” 

So his thoughts ran on, as innocent, 
as gay, as tenderly warm and healing 
as the spring sun lying gold on the 
pansies and budding rose vines of his 
iittle terrace just outside the open win 
dows. He sat thus, half in the past, half 
in the present, for an hour or more, 
smiling to himself and staring dreamily 
out over the roofs of Rome, fantastically 
massed beneath, or beyond to the hint 
of blue mountains in the far distance. 
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When he was twenty-eight years old, 
Peter Arnold had come to Italy. Before 
that he and his sister had lived with 
their widowed mother in the placid New 
England town. Then the mother had 
died, and the two had gone on alone— 
Henrietta, a capable creature, fresh of 
face, sensible, practical, always mother- 
ing her brother; and Peter himself, sol- 
emn, precise, gentle, studious Peter, with 
a touch of some artistic instinct that put 
him rather at odds with the relentless 
spirit of gain which dominated his fel- 
lows. Se when Charles Lathrop appeared 
and finally won away Henrietta, Peter, 
to hide his disappoin‘ ent and loneliness 

unworthy as he knew such feelings to 
be—insisted that Henrietta and her hus- 
band live on in the homestead, while he 
should give up his position as teacher of 
Latin in the publie school and indulge 
himself in that great and surpassing 
dream of his—a year’s study in Rome. 

Henrietta and Charles had demurred 
properly, but Peter had insisted. And 
one day, amid the distractions of last 
farewells and half ashamed kisses, sen- 
sible admonitions, and wavings of hands 
and handkerchiefs, a steamer had actually 
torn Peter Arnold from his own country. 

What he had expected to find in Italy, 
in Rome, it is difficult to say. But what 
he did find he loved. At the end of the 
first year he had only begun to realize 
the joy of deciphering ancient inscrip- 
tions. He wrote—timidly, it must be con- 
fessed—to Henrietta, asking if she and 
Charles would mind too much if he 
stayed perhaps another sixmonth. Hen- 
rietta’s reply was confused and vague— 
she was in the last imminent weeks of 
her first baby: but Peter gathered that 
she did not greatly require his presence 
in America. Another year slipped by. 
Henrietta’s baby had come, and she had 
named it Peter. He must hurry home 
to see it, she wrote. But that was the 
year he had regularly enrolled himself as 
a student under a famous archeologist 
and could not leave an opportunity so 


wonderful. Then there was an excursion 
to Greece the following spring. He was 
studying Italian, too. Henrietta and 
(Charles must come to see him, he wrote, 
eagerly; and they had replied, amusedly, 
“Some day—some day, when the busi- 
ness, when the children- 


” 


How it happened Peter never accurate- 
ly knew, yet year after year went by 
and still he was living on in Rome, always 
meaning to go back to America, and ey- 
ery year shrinking from the journey 
and from severing the ties with Italy. 
He grew in time to feel that if once 
he returned to America he would never 
again be allowed to come back to his 
beloved Rome 

Gradually his expatriation dominated. 
There was the little apartment with the 
terrace and the flowers high above the 
street, and so modest in price, which held 
his books, his pictures, his modest col- 
lection of antique treasures. There was 
Giuseppe, his servant, who cared for him 
like a baby; and his few quiet, staid, re- 
spectable friends. Above all there was 
Rome. Peter in the lapse of years had 
come to consider himself, with naive 
conceit, half a Roman. Born and gift- 
ed of God for a sightseer, there was 
not a stone, a stray ornament, a mouldy 
effaced inscription, not a church, a 
fresco, a statue, a picture, that Peter 
had not hunted down and tabulated in 
brain and notebook. He had left no 
guidebook unturned, no “walks and 
talks about Rome” untried. Now he 
himself was a guidebook, a compendium, 
an encyclopedia. 

Peter loved his life. He appreciated 
the importance of it to himself, regarded 
it solemnly and with dignity. The very 
feeling of the Italian tongue in his mouth 
was a luxury. Some one once asked his 
servant if his master spoke Italian well. 
Giuseppe had reluctantly replied: “ Si- 
gnore, truly he understands as well as I, 
but to speak it—no, signore.” Through 
it all Peter had remained faithful to his 
own in America. For twenty years not 
a week had passed on which he had not 
written a letter to Henrietta; there was 
never a birthday or a holiday which he 
did not celebrate with simple rites alone 
in his apartment; not a moment when 
his love of his .sister waned or be 
dimmed. It was this love of her, to- 
gether with the love which he put into 
Italy, that kept Peter’s nature still child- 
like, sweet, unspoiled. So sure was he 
of his possessions that he searcely gave 
thought to whether or not his life was 
a lonely one. 

So, then, Peter Arnold, staring out over 
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the sun-stained roofs of what he had 
eome to regard as his own city,.let his 
heart wander affectionately through the 
fields of the years down to the beautiful 
present. “Only think of it! Henrietta 
really coming. What a wonderful time 
we shall have together, going about Rome! 
I must show her everything. Ettie used 
to be very good at her Latin, too. How 
she'll enjoy it all! Then we'll go to 
Siena, to Perugia, to Florence—there’s so 
T 


much for her see. Dear, dear, dear! 
How splendid it will be! 


He ealled his servant and told him the 


. Giuseppe! ’ 


remarkable news. Giuseppe also frank- 
ly rejoiced. 

“So then we shall make a festa for the 
signora,” he declared, de lightedly. 

“Ves, yes, and all must be in order, 
all very clean. The signora loves clean- 
liness above all. And she shall have her 
dinners here. You must make for her 
your best dishes, Giuseppe.” 

“That is understood, S’er Peter.” 

“ Now I must go out at once to search 
for rooms for my sister, Giuseppe. She 
must have a comfortable bedroom and a 
salotto. There is much to be done before 
she comes. And on Monday I shall go 
to Naples to meet her.” 

“Si, S’er Peter! All must be most 
ready for her coming.” 

Peter put the letter in his pocket, and 
taking his hat and stick, hurried away, 
his face more solemn than ever under 
the stress of the vast importance of his 
delightful duties. 


For Peter Arnold the great, the ulti- 
mate moment had arrived. With rever- 
ence in his nervous fingers he touched 
the two women lightly on the sleeve. 
His voice subdued to a note of joyous 
awe. “There!” he cried softly, leaning 
out of the carriage window, “there! 
That is Rome!” 

Henrietta adjusted her glasses and 
peered out with patronizing curiosity. 
“That? Over there? I suppose that’s 
St. Peter’s? Well, I must say it’s about 
time we got there. Of all the railroads 
I eyer rode on in my life, these Ital- 
ian ones are the beat. Now, it’s two 
hours late already, and whistling and toot- 
ing along just as foolish as if it hadn’t 
any idea of getting anywhere. Mercy, 
Lida! what’s the matter with you?” 
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The third member of the party—a 
tiny, frail, pale, thrushlike woman, with 
big, wistful, patient eyes—sat with her 
gray cotton-gloved hands huddled tensely 
in her lap, lips parted as if she had 
paused in the act of breathing; trickling 
down her cheeks were unheeded tears. 

‘I can’t help it,” she whispered. “To 
think of its being Rome—Rome! Oh, 
I never thought I’d see it!” 

Henrietta laughed good - naturedly. 
“ You’re worse than Peter, Lida. Now, 
aren't vou foolish! Id be a good deal 
more excited if some one would tell me 
that was Boston out there and the dome 
of the State-house.” 

Lida Sterrett flushed apologetically and 
turned away to the open windows. Peter 
caught her eves and smiled understand- 
ingly at her. For his own part he was 
struggling with an overwhelming dis 
appointment, to which he would not ad 
mit, even in the secret places of his heart. 
But for the moment the eagerness was 
gone out of his face and he seemed an 
old and worn man. 


Henrietta had been in Italy nearly a 
week. Peter had, as he intended, gone 
down from Rome to Naples to meet his 
sister. The night before her arrival he 
had not closed his eyes, so excited was 
he. Early in the morning he had gone 
down to the port, and at the first signs 
of the approach of the steamer had leaped 
into a little boat and had himself rowed 
out from shore. Later, when the great 
hulk was anchored and towering grimly 
above him, Peter had hurried up the 
landing-stairs in a tumult of anxiety. If, 
after all, she had not come! In vain he 
scanned every face, tramping up and 
down the decks, and getting himself 
wretchedly in the way of every one. 
Then suddenly he had literally been 
snatched into the arms of a large, gray 
haired, capacious-bosomed woman, who 
held him, laughing. “ Well, Peter Arnold, 
don’t you know your own sister?” 

Presently she had turned to her re- 
treating companion. “ Lida, you remem- 
ber Peter? Peter, don’t tell me you have 
forgotten Lida Sterrett—you used to play 
with her years ago. Charles wouldn’t let 
me come alone—and so I brought her 
with me. Now you've got two lone 
women on your hands.” 
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‘Forgotten Lida? I should think not,” 


asserted Peter, his eyes moist and lambent 
with his emotions. “ Lida Sterrett 


dear, dear!” 


dear, 


‘I should have known you anywhere,” 
chirped the little lady. ‘You 
nice to me when | a wee girl 
the You 
things.” 

They both laughed heartily. 

“ Now, let's off this 
away,” breke in Henrietta, 
“You talk all that over 
want to get my feet on land. 
boat. And | 
the 
himself. 


were so 
was nicer 


than any of others. always 


showed trie 
get boat right 
decidedly. 
later. I 
I hate this 
to see if Charles has 
the children and 
I don’t do anything but think 
about them and worry all day long and 
all night Peter, the 
time in years have 


want 


sent cable about 


this is first 
that I 


f« Tr 


long. 
twenty 
Charles more than 
It seems to me sometimes I shall 
have a fit when I 


been 


away trom one 


night. 
think of being so far 


away If I eould only look in on them 


for ten minutes to know if every- 


thing is 


Now, Ettie, don’t you worry,” Peter 
had encouraged. 

“To think of seeing Vesuvius!” 
Sterrett had murmured, 
“Oh, | never expected 


Lida 


unconsciously. 


“Well, it isn’t much,” was Henrietta’s 
brisk “Tm 
Come, Peter, get us off.” 


The davs in Naples were so confused 


comment. disappointed. 


everything was so new and strange to 
Ilenrietta, had 
of her country; 
stantly 


who never before been 
Peter had con- 
‘o remind himself of this, and to 


reason away the little inereeping doubts 


out own 


which, try as he might, would assail him. 
His great comfort, unexpectedly enough, 
was Lida Sterrett. She was very silent, 
very timid, fearing always to spoil the 
intimaey of Peter and his sister. 
when 


It was 
Peter began to explain the 
sights that her shyness vanished, and she 
rapt and breathless at Peter’s el- 
bow, hanging on his words. Gradually 
Peter felt himself talking to those big 
gray eyes, and though he kept scrupulous- 
ly to his, “ Now, Henrietta, we have here 
the oldest and most famous 

et it was, after all, from Lida he expected 
the right word, the right question. Hen- 
rietta’s comments became, as time went 
on, slightly annoying to Peter. It 


only 


stood 


one ot 


dis- 
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the middle of 
a long, careful explanation, for instance, 


concerted him to hear in 
of one of the temples at Pastum, “ By the 
way, Peter, did I tell you that the new 
Congregational church at home was dedi- 
cated two months before I came away ?” 
Also Henrietta’s hearty, careless, full- 
lunged, “I think that’s lovely—don’t you, 
Lida?” caused him to shrink inwardly. 
The keenest regret of all was at 
Pompeii. Peter had kent this piece de 
résistance until the last day of their stay, 
that they might go fresh from this dead 
antiquity to the living grandeur 
The day was hot and Henri- 
tired. She heed to 
Peter’s eloquence. Stolidly she tramped 
the shell of the city, 
glancing indifferently from one object to 
Her brother’s heart 


more 
of Rome. 
etta 


was gave no 


empty ancient 


another. sank, and 
ashes 
for Lida 
half- 
she 
Yet 
her words were the words of intelligence. 
For in home in New 
had and reread of Pompeil, 
dreamed of it even, till its history 
as the history of her own town. She 
had her knowledge of 
Latin to lapse, and to her amazed delight 
and to Peter’s admiration—she could 
translate many of the old inscriptions. 
“What on earth you two ean find in 
those dirty old signs,” Henrietta 
“T can’t imagine. 


joy would have become 
too, had it been 
She clung to him in a 


awe When 


spoke it was in a sort of whisper. 


his own 
and dust, 
Sterrett. 


stupor of 


not 


and wonder. 


her England she 


had 


was 


read 


never suffered 


would 
say, impatiently, Do 
come along.” 

.So with 


rigid, 


a sigh they would follow the 
uncompromising 
on ahead. 


ai 


figure marching 


Henrietta,” 
you 


ventured Peter, 
“ don’t any of your 
Latin? You used to be so good at it.” 

“(Goodness earth, Peter, no! When 
you have given birth to four children and 
have a house and a husband to look out 
for, you don’t have any time or thought 
to waste on Latin, I can tell you.” 

On their way back to Naples, Peter had 
asked apologetically of Henrietta if she 
liked the day’s 
joyed Pompeii. 
homesick, had 
dull impatience : 

“T can’t IT did. Though it must 
have been very fine in its day.” 


remember 


she en- 
And she, exhausted and 
replied with a certain 


excursion, if 


say 
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In a sense, after Naples, Peter had 
staked all on Rome. In his moments of 
doubt—or at least of the premonitions 
of doubt—his solace was always: Henri- 
etta will like Rome so much. He as- 
sured himself that it was not unusual 
for one to dislike Naples—many people 
he knew cared not at all for that city. 
Yet he had to admit that little Lida Ster- 


rett—in spite of her forty years she 
seemed to him still “little Lida ”—had 
wonderfully canght the spirit of Europe 

of Italy. He had never met a more 
enthusiastic, more intelligent, inde- 


fatigable sightseer. If only Henrietta— 
But then, Henrietta was tired and wor- 
ried about affairs at home; presently, when 
the strangeness wore off, she would realize 
how inspiring all of it was; presently 
she would he her old self, he reasoned. 

Peter Arnold sat back in his seat then, 
in a mood verging on the disconsolate, 
when Henrietta had made her response 
to his triumphant “There! That is 
Rome!” Even the sympathizing eyes of 
Lida Sterrett gave him no heart. Like 
a child amazed and resourceless that his 
wonderful story has no charm for some 
prosaie grown-up, Peter shrunk into him- 
self silently, scarcely speaking until the 
train had shrieked itself finally into the 
Roman station. 

Once outside the station, in the warm 
April sunshine, driving through well 
loved streets, past memorials made fa- 
miliar and personal to him in his twenty 
vears of association, Peter’s joy onee more 
irresistibly welled up in him. He fairly 
forgot his. sister forgot at least to 
reckon on her attitude toward his Rome 
and took it quite for granted that his 
accurate cataloguing—so given in the 
warranted pride of possession of his- 
toric landmarks fell upon fertile ground. 
Perhaps it was the wide-eyed, breathless 
Lida Sterrett, flushed of thin cheek and 
tumultuously forgetful of self, that so 
inwittingly stimulated and rewarded 
Peter. At anv rate, the ride to the hotel 
was of tremendous moment. Even Henri- 
etta’s brusque interruptions — “ What’s 
that? A rnin? ITs it old? Is that so? 
Well, it doesn’t look it!’—failed to mar 
the intimate innocent pleasure of their 
advent into Rome. 

And even after Peter had left his 
charges at their hotel pension, where he 
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had, so it seemed to him, seen them in 
stalled in great comfort, and had com 
back importantly to his own apartment, 
the edge of his satisfaction was not ap 
preciably blunted. Giuseppe’s respectful 
joy at sight of him, the goodness of be- 
ing once more at home—all combined 
to make his staid, detailed brain and his 
warm affectionate heart radiant with 
pleasure and hope. 

He would not ask himself whether 
Henrietta was going to “ like Rome.” 


Peter Arnold sat with his sister in the 
unventilated artificiality of the salon of 
the pension where the two women had 
their rooms. Outside, the afternoon air 
was mild and mellow, full of the warm 
golden glamour which the early spring 
twilights east over Rome. But within 
the sombre apartment there was a stuffy 
chill. The large hideously gilded mir 
rors, the depressing wall decorations 
frescoes done in a naive semblance of 
life on the Venetian canals—the rude, 
almost blood -ecurdling juxtaposition of 
reds and yellows and greens in curtains, 
furniture, and ornaments, combined to 
rob even Peter and his sister—not too 
sensitive to eoler schemes of their sense 
of intimacy and familiarity. Henrietta 
had been with her brother nearly a fort 
night now. To-day they had just come 
in from the fatigue of four hours of sight 
seeing, and were waiting, stity and un- 
naturally, for their tea. 

Peter essaved a beginning of conver- 
sation. “Did you enjoy the Catacombs, 
Ettie ?” 

“No.” The reply was uncompromis- 
ing. 

“T—lI’'m sorry. The relies of the Early 
Christians, their symbols, their—”’ he 
hesitated nervously. 

“Oh ves, I suppose so, Peter. But for 
my part I prefer the modern Christians- 
such as they are—to the remains of dead 
ones in a cold, smelly hole in the ground.” 

Peter sighed and fell silent. Henri- 
etta herself shifted fretfully in her chair, 
opening and shutting with irritating 
snaps the large, shiny black bag which 
depended from her stout waist. She 
seemed in the following uneasy moments 
about to broach a new and experimental 
subject, but for some reason forbore. 
Finally the dam gave way. 
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‘T mav as well tell you, Peter—” sh« 
began, defensive ly. 

Peter regarded her askance. 

“T'm not one to waste words. I’m 
going home.” 

“Go What, Ettie?” 

“(QGo-ing home. I can’t stand it any 
longer. | don’t want to seem disagree- 
able, Peter, but I tell you frankly I can’t 
stand it any longer. I don’t sleep a wink 
nights, and when I do doze off I dream 
perfectly awful things of Charles and 
the children—I see the house burning up, 
or everything covered with dirt, or little 
Mabel down with typhoid—she’s very 
delicate. I’m so nervous I ean’t sit still. 
And I might as well say that this coun 
try doesn’t appeal to me. The people 
are all so lazy and I ean’t bear their 
monkey kind of language. I feel as if 
I were at a play all the time. I’m Amer 
ican clear through, and I'd give every- 
thing I’ve got to get back there this 
minute. I don’t approve of staying away 
from your own country, anyway.” 

Peter Arnold in a stupor of bewilder- 
ment sat and stared helplessly at his 
sister. “ But—” he murmured. 

“No. You let me have it all out. T’ll 
feel better. I’m not any kind of trav- 
eller, T suppose. My own home is good 
enough for me. Oh, law! I wish I were 
there. I miss Charles and the children 
so, I eould cry. I do ery every night. 
I can’t help it.” 

“But—Ettie, I’m so sorry you feel so 

but don’t vou like Rome?” Peter asked, 
anxiously. 

. No, I don’t. It seems big and lone- 
some and empty to me. I hate ruins 
anyway. What do they amount to? 
You ean’t really see anything—just old 
piles of stones and bricks, with a dirty 
statue on top, maybe, without any arms 
or legs, and especially without any 
clothes. I’m a good Congregationalist, 
and I don’t feel right being here, in the 
middle of this—this Popery. Besides, 
this hotel is dirty. T’ve looked all over, 
and it’s dirtu. I found a—I might’s 
well tell you—a flea in my clothes last 
night. T don’t know what Charles would 
say if he knew that I had fleas!” She 
went on more decisively. “So I’m going 
home. The man at the hotel told me there 
is a boat that goes from Naples in four 
days—and T’m going on it.” 
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Peter's mind swam with protestations, 
but for some reason his tongue could 
not termulate them. Ile eyed her with 
hopeless despondency, remembering of 


old the 


her mind was set on doing a thing. The 


fatuitv of opposing Ettie once 


little castle of his imagining, that should 
hold Ettie and himself in Italy, fell in 
toppling, terrible ruins about his heart. 
‘But you have seen so little of Italy. 
The re is Florence and Venice and Milan 
and—and you wanted to see Paris too, 


Iettie, you said.” Ilis voice was patient- 
ly persuasive. 

“Well, I've seen enough. I ean say 
That’s 
enough for me. I wouldn't go across the 
road to see the whole of Kurope. I tell 
you I want to go home.” 


l’ve heen to Italy and seen Rome. 


For some time Peter did not speak. 
His pale, faded eyes fluttered absently 
behind his glasses, his little, dry sallow 
hands made patterns—an ‘ient inserip- 
tions perhaps—on the legs of his trousers. 
There was a new factor come into his 
A factor, the 


very vnexpectedness of which put him 


brain for consideration. 


into a kind of mental perspiration and 
flushed his thin cheeks to pink. Th 
outeome of it the partial outeome, 
rather—reduced itself to—* And Lida?” 

Henrietta roused with a start. “ Lida? 
What about her?” 

‘She will go too?” 

“ Naturally. 
guess she can’t stay without me.” 

‘She'll be ah 
afraid.” 

“Well, I can’t help it if she is. I 


don’t know why she should be. It’s a 


I’m paying for her. I 


disappointed, I’m 


good deal te have your expenses paid to 
Europe and see Naples and Rome for 
nothing—not that I begrudge Lida a 
penny. I don’t know why Lida should 
he so disappointed.” 

“She seemed to enjoy it all so—but 
maybe you are right, Ettie. Have you 
told her yet?” 

“No, I haven’t. I shall to-night.” 

Peter nodded. 

“ Before Lida comes for her tea,” be 
gan Ienrietta, with a fresh note of im 
portance in her voice, “ there’s something 
else T want to say, Peter.” 

Tk interrupted. “Ettie, are you de 
termined to go? Won’t. you wait till 
you get a little more rested, less nervous, 
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before you decide? It has been so nice 
for me to have you here. I'd counted 
so on making the trip through Italy with 
you. Now to have you go ‘i 

“Peter, Pve got to go. I’m sorry, but 
I’ve got to do it. And speaking of our 
being together—that’s just what I was 
going to talk to you about. Charles and 
I both feel that vou’d better come home. 
You’ve been away twenty years from us 
and from your own country. You haven't 
seen any of your nephews and _ nieces 
nor your family. It isn’t right. We’re 
getting old, and we ought to be together 
now. I don’t say that you’ve neglected 
us—of course you’ve had your studies. 
But it seems to me and Charles that 
twenty vears ought to be about enough 
to study most things. And another 
thing, Peter, you’re an American just as 
much as any of us. And I say it’s a 
man’s duty to lve in his own country, 
with his own people. *Tisn’t decent to £0 
off in a foreign land and not vote or take 
any part of the nation’s—ah—progress. 
America is a great country, Peter Ar- 
nold.” ITlenrietta paused to catch breath. 
“ Now what I want to say is this: you 
ought to come home with me. Charles 
says so too. You said the other day 
that there was a man who wanted to rent 
your apartment. Well, then, you rent it 
and come home with me. It’s your duty, 
as I see it. I could wait maybe'a few 
days longer if you would come.” 

Henrietta eyed her brother steadily. 
As she sat before him, large, convincing, 
impenetrable, Peter felt that he had no 
force in him to combat her. His heart 
sank miserably. 

“ [—I—I—” he stammered, aghast at 
the awful turn events had taken. “ I— 
there would be so many things to be 
done, to—to—” 

“Fiddle! You could do it all in a 
week. Don’t tell me. Of course, Peter, 
you are your own master. You can do 
as you like. I only tell you frankly what 
Charles and I think.” 

“Yes, ves, Henrietta, I know. You— 
you both are—very—very wise and right. 
But I—” 

“Then you'll come?” 


“T—I must see what—what I ean do. 
What 1 could arrange, what— Oh, I 
must think, Henrietta. ITI—” 

Just then Lida Sterrett stole into the 
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rooms. “I’m not interrupting, am I?” 
she asked, shyly. “I thought I'd come 
for tea, but if 

“No, no, not at all,” eried Peter, in 
great relief. “Come right along, Lida.” 
He was astonished to realize how glad 
he was to see Lida. 

“Wasn't it wonderful to-day?” sighed 
Lida, over her tea. “Ive thought so 
much about the Early Christians and 
read of them—they had such a terrible 
time. Then to see, actually see, the Cata- 
combs! Oh, I never expected to have 
that wonderful thing happen to me! I 
never expected to be here. Italy is so 
splendid. To think of being here! 
Ettie, Mr. Peter, I’m so grateful to you. 
You'll laugh, but every night I have to 
ery for joy just at being here.” 

Henrietta and Peter avoided each 
other’s eves. The little student’s heart 
was twisted with pain. He could not 
speak. So it happened that through the 
tea hour it was Lida Sterrett who twit- 
tered as musically and unconsciously as 
a thrush, unmindful of the preoccupa- 
tion of the other two. 

His sister drew Peter aside when he 
arose to go. “ You can tell me to-morrow 
morning, when you come, what you are 
going to do. Don’t be foolish, Peter. 
We'll eat here to-night. I’m too tired 
to stir another step outside this place. 
And, anyway, I don’t much care for your 
man’s cooking—it tastes queer to me.” 
She laughed good-naturedly. 

Peter nodded dumbly, his eyes full of 
the hurt she had unthinkingly done him 
that day. He went again and said “ A 
rivederci” to Lida, taking her hand. She 
was a suffusion of smiles and pleasure. 

“Oh, the Italian language is so mu- 
sical!” she cried. “A _ vrivederci, Mr. 
Peter.” 


Peter’s night was a bad one. He slept 
not at all. Indeed, he did not seek his 
bed until after two in the morning. In- 
stead he wandered about his little apart- 
ment, smoking an entire package of 
cigarettes—a thing unheard of for Peter 
Arnold—touching with devoted fingers 
his books, his souvenirs, his simple an- 
tiquities and objets d’art. From time 
to time he would step out on his tiny 
terrace, gracious with potted plants and 
bamboos, to gaze long and earnestly 
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THE 


Rome, in the 
dark sottness of the starry air, for the 


down upon sleeping Rome 
instant almost cognizant of his yearning, 
almost tender, gentle. Then back into 
the faithful, familiar rooms, searching 
through old chests and boxes for forgot- 
ten mementos, bringing them to light, and 
reimagining their charming significance. 

After all, the sum of his mental proc- 
esses came down to two reiterated bal 
ances: “Ought I to go?” and, “ I ean’t 
go. 1 ean’t go.’ Henrietta’s uncom- 
promising outlay of his duty to her and 
to his country dogged his mind feverish- 
ly. Ilenrietta was so assured, so com- 
petent. 
right. He had neglected too long his 
Then the pale, eye-starved face 


Perhaps—yes, no doubt she was 


d ities, 
of Lida Sterrett would evolve from the 
clouds of his brain, and he would hear 
again, “ Oh, it is so wonderful, just being 


here!” Poor little Lida, how it would 
hurt her to go back so soon, he thought. 


Yes, it was wonderful, just being here. 
And he hed been here for twenty years. 
IIow should he go back to America, 
which had forgotten him, had rushed on 
miles beyond him, had _ begotten ten 
thousand young students to take his 
place? No, he eould not go back now. 
It was too late. He would tell Henriet 
ta Ah, but perhaps he ought to go 
back. .. Poor Lida Sterrett, so intel- 
ligent, so sympathetic, so adapted to his 
life here! If only Henrietta were more 
like Lida. No, he could not go home! 
Home? So ran on 
the tangling coil. 


When Peter Arnold 


dressed himself, ate his food, and went 


Rome was home. 
morning came, 


out te find his sister—as dignified and 
neat and outwardly composed as was his 
wont. Inwardly he was a drenched mass 
of indecision. So with a great guilty 
feeling of relief he heard from a servant 
that Henrietta had a headache and would 
not go out that morning, but that Lida 
would come with him to make what ex- 
cursions he liked. 

Presently Lida Sterrett appeared. She 
greeted Peter with a pathetically forced 
chirp of a “ Buon giorno,” smiling brave- 
ly. Her eyes, Peter had to note, were 
blue-shadowed underneath and haggard, 
as from much sobbing—Peter guessed, 
too facilely, not from sobbing for joy. 
His heart contracted with pity for little 
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Lida. At the 


strangely akin—an over innocent Adam 


moment they seemed 
and Eve unjustly driven from Eden by 
an angel of a woman with a flaming 
sword. Quite simply and gravely Peter 
took her under his wing, and they set 
forth for a morning on the Aventine. 
At first Peter’s explanations and dis 
quisitions lacked the true spirit of the 
teacher, halting; 
later he warmed to his work, the joy of 


came absently and 


the chase was upon him. For two hours 
he and Lida 
misery and revelled in the silent peace 


forgot their imminent 
of dead centuries. 

It was only when they had come into 
the Garden of the Knights of Malta 
that wonderful, vaguely sad spot, as deli 
eately and cleanly cut on the Roman 
hill as a eameo—and had sat down to 
rest in the grateful sunshine, all about 
them the gayety of early flowers, rioting 
against the green and dark stateliness of 
the high hedges, that Peter and Lida re- 
verted to the personal. 

Peter began. “I suppose Ettie has 
ah—told you how—what—’ 

“ Yes, last night. I’m so sorry for Ettie. 
She’s so homesick,” sighed his companion. 

“Yes.” 


* ves, poor Ettie.” 


murmured he, abstractedly, 
After a long pause, 
“Tt’s very hard for you, Lida.” 

Her lips quivered, but she was very 
“For me? Oh no! I—I have 
had so much more than I ever expected, 
hoped for. 

at her own expense, too. 


plucky ° 


Ettie is so good to bring me 
And I’ve seen 
Naples, Rome. Oh no, it 
is not hard for me.” 

“Yes,” affirmed Peter, “I know you 
are very disappointed. 


a great deal 


” 


I understand 
“T am disappointed,” she admitted, 
with courage enough to laugh. “ Of 
course; but that doesn’t matter. I’m 
used to it by this time.” 
“TIas it been hard for you, Lida?” 
asked Peter, gently, “ these last years ?” 
She looked at him gratefully. “ I’ve 
tried not to make it any harder than it 
was. One does so much by thinking. 
For whole days, when things weren’t quite 
~juite pleasant—-now, you'll see how fool- 
ish I am—I’d think myself abroad. And 
sometimes I’d almost be here.” She 


laughed apologetically. 
Peter nodded. “I wish Ettie cared— 
like that— for being here.” 
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“Ettie is different,” defended Lida, 
promptly. “She is splendid, Ettie is. 
You don’t know how splendid she is. 
You haven’t seen her at home in her 
family. We aren’t all made alike. And, 
Mr. Peter 

“ Peter, ple ase 


“ And—and—you won't mind if I say 
something? I’ve noticed how hurt and 
disappointed you have been often when 
Ettie didn’t quite care so much for some 
things as you 

* And you too.’ 

‘Well, as you and I do. And I’ve 
been so sorry. But you mustn’t mind. 
It’s Ettie’s way. She’s—different.” 

Lida sat back, nervous and flushed at 
the temerity of her speech. 

‘Yes. ves. Dear, dear, dear! You know 
I’ve counted so on Ettie’s coming over 
here with me. For vears I’ve dreamed 
about it—all the things we would do and 
see together. Now well, it is as vou 
say. But I’m very disappointed. You 
understand? I don’t blame her. I’m 
glad to hear you say such nice things 
about her. It makes me feel better.” 

“Yes, I understand.” 

After a silence Peter said, “ You’re 
all alone now in America ?” 

*‘Yes—quite. Mother is dead. Yes, I 
live alone in a little place—two nice 
rooms—just an old maid, that’s all.” 
Lida made the jest as gayly as she could. 

“T’m glad you could come over here.” 

She drew a long breath and caught 
her hand against her heart. “ Ah—it 
will last me all my life. I shall never 
see it again. But this I'll keep always.” 

A white eat strolled lazily from the 
porter’s lodge and leaped into Lida’s lap. 
It was a relief to her to busy her nervous, 
trembling hands in the petting of the 
animal. ‘“ Yes, I am content,” she fin- 
ished, “like this eat.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” broke out Peter. 


‘You ought to stay longer. There’s so 
much to see. Florence is most interesting 


most famous. The churches, the 

“Don’t tell me,” she eried, with a 
catch in her voice. “I know.” 

‘Can't you stay?” 

‘No I—haven’t the money.” She 
said it quite without embarrassment. 
“Don’t tempt me. I’m too weak to 
bear it.” 


“She wants me to go back with her,” 
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he begaii, some moments later. There 
was interrogation in his voice. “ You 
know that?” 

“ Yes—so she said.” 


“T don’t know what to do—to say. 


“Do you want to go back?” she de- 
manded, her voice sharp and distinct. 

* |—-I—perhaps I ought—but—” 

“Do you?” 

“ Lida, I don’t. I can’t think about it. 
All my life is here now. I’m an old 
man. My interests are all here. I’m too 
far behind them all at home to catch up. 
It—it sort of frightens me when I think 
of being hurried on with them all. They 
don’t want an old useless man like me 
in America. I don’t belong there any 
more. Maybe I don’t belong to Italy 
modern Italy—but there’s a part of an- 
cient Italy that Ive become associa- 
ted with, and I can’t leave it. Do 
do you think I ought to go?” he fin- 
ished, anxiously. 

She hesitated a long time, stroking 
the white cat mechanically. Then at 
last: “ No—you’d better stay. Stay! 
Stay! It’s better here.” 

Peter reached out and touched her 
hand as it lay on the soft fur. “ Thank 
you,” he said. 

Perhaps it was the new hand that 
disturbed; at any rate the white cat sud- 
denly departed. Lida, free of her burden, 
rose too, and wandered uncertainly down 
an arched green pathway that led to 
a vantage point sweeping Rome. Peter 
did not immediately follow. Instead he 
sat, rather bewildered and vague in mind, 
yet strangely relieved. The decision had 
been made—made for him. He would 
stay on in Rome. He did not know why 
he so trusted Lida Sterrett’s judgment, 
but she seemed right—more right than 
Henrietta, or even himself. Lida under- 
stood. He believed her. Ilis thoughts, 
oddly enough, strayed back to the days 
when he had known her as a child—a 
frail, sweet-faced, big-eyed child — and 
they had played together. And they had 
never quarrelled. He had been the father 
and she the mother in the perennial game 
of “keeping house.” Dear, dear, dear! 
One got on so well with Lida. How sad 
her life was! She was so alone. He 
fairly felt guilty now to remain selfishly 
happy in Rome and let Lida go back. 
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If only he were younger—if he had known 
Lida ten years ago—dear, dear, dear, if 
every one could be happy ! see 

The porter came to him and regretfully 
whispered that he could not let him sit 
longer in the garden. Already they had 
been there an hour. 

“ Yes, yes, ves, of course,” said Peter. 
“T’ll go at once.” He went off to find 
Lida. 

She was sitting on the stone bench of 
a terrace that jutted out boldly into the 
air. tome drowsed beneath her in the 
languid noon heat. Lida’s head was hid- 
den in her arms that rested on the stone 
coping. Peter came softly, so softly that 
she did not hear him until he was at 
her side, Startled, she raised her face 
juickly: then hid it again. But not 
80 quickly that Peter did not see the 
red eyes and the tears, thick and staining 
on her cheeks. 

“ Lida,” he stammered. 

She dashed her handkerchief across her 
face angrily, foreing back her hair with 
fierce hands. “Oh, why did you come?” 
she cried, 

Peter hardly knew his own words as 
they came. “To tell you you needn't 
go hack vou needn't leave Rome if you 
don’t want to,” he whisper “d. 

Lida pulled herself up and stared at 


i 


Spring-time 


him, her face burning, disordered with 
tears. 

“ You shall stay, too,”’ Peter continued, 
if you will.” 


i 


“ What what do you mean?” she 
breathed. 
“T mean—stay with me—as — as 


Lida, will you marry me, old Peter, 
and stay ?” 

She turned on him with a wild flash 
of anger, like a helpless bird caged 
and captured. 

“Oh, you pity me!” 

Peter’s misery was equal to hers. He 
could not utter his protestations. Some- 
how he found himself beside her on the 
bench. “I want you to stay—for—for 

my sake, Lida.” 

Her head was down on her arms again. 
Peter touched her hair with unaceus- 


tomed fingers. I want you to stay and 
play ‘keeping house’ with me,” he 
pleaded. “ Will you, Lida?” 

It was the longest time in Peter Ar- 
nold’s life before Lida raised her head. 
She did not look at him even then. Her 
eyes turned toward Rome, dozing im- 
perially beneath her, golden and gracious 
and glamoured. Slowly her lips fluttered 
into a smile, a faint reflection of the 
April sunshine on the Eternal City. ee 
And Peter understood. 


In England 


BY MILDRED HOWELLS 


ERE, in a foreign land, with symbols new 


The spring-time brings her miracle to pass, 


Hastening in spendthrift lavishness to strew 


A primrose galaxy across the grass. 


With painted may she hangs the thorn-trees bare, 


And over the laburnum reckless flings 


A shower of dripping gold, while everywhere 


The hyacinth beneath her footstep springs. 


So strange she seems. yet strangely wonted too, 


As though some tender voice we loved when young 


Should speak again the greeting that we knew, 


In the changed aecents of an alien tongue. 
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Whitherward of Matter 





BY ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Professor of Industrial Chemistry at the University of Kansas 


. melted into air, into thin air: 


. the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dis- 


” 


solve. 


HE beautiful old words forming the 

context of this quotation, spoken 

before Prospero broke his staff and 
drowned his book, convey to us a belief 
that is held by many of the great con- 
temporary workers in discovery. It is 
not that stone and mortar crumble into 
dust, that “the lion and the lizard 
keep the courts where Jamsyd gloried 
and dranx deep,” and many another court 
and fane beside, it is that the dissolu- 
tion to which the wizard referred, and 
which is now being divined anew through 
the wizardry of science, is a dissolution 
not of towers and temples, but of the 
very elements of matter of which they 
are comprised. It is that copper and 
gold, sulphur, carbon, and oxygen, and 
all the eighty-odd elements whose various 
combinations comprise the visible uni- 
verse, are belike under the tooth of time, 
that slowly, inevitably, and altogether in- 
dependently of us, they seem to be under- 
going a progressive degeneration to some 
condition of Nirvana—“ melted into air, 
into thin air.” 

Our medieval forefathers saw nothing 
unreasonable in the thought that one ele- 
ment might be changed into another, that 
silver might be changed into gold or lead 
into silver; they called it transmutation. 
Our immediate fathers, however, believed 
in it not at all. To them the elements 
of matter were irrefragable, eternal sub- 
stances; iron was iron, and gold was gold 
forever and forever. This was not with 
them so much a matter of dogmatic 
statement as of assumption; an assump- 
tion, too, that was wholly natural, for 
it was based on the fact that, do what 
they would, they could not transmute one 
Vor. CXVI.—No. 696.—109 





element into another; they left out of 
account the consideration that what they 
could not do, the elements of matter 
might be doing of themselves. Now the 
sons of our fathers, through careful ex- 
periment, observation, and deduction, are 
beginning to suspect that this unthought- 
of consideration portrays a fact, that the 
elements of matter are not eternal, but 
temporal, that there exists in every form 
of matter the process of its own decay, 
and this suspicion is gradually being 
crystallized into belief, into a new phi- 
losophy. But it is a philosophy that is 
so important to future generations of 
men in the way in which it will affect 
their actions and thoughts and beliefs, 
that I am going to collect its present-day 
evidence, so that the reader, too, may be 
conscious of its force. 

It is some ten years ago, that memo- 
rable night when Beequerel found on a 
photographic plate the faint but legible 
signature of a new kind of rays that 
testified to the birth of a new science— 
the science of Radioactivity. The science 
is thus so new that there has been much 
wondering and some scepticism as to 
whether it would stand—as to whether its 
theories were not fantasies and _ its 
“facts” but distorted interpretations of 
phenomena that would soon find a com- 
monplace, dreary, and every-day explana- 
tion. Since the subject matter of this 
paper lies wholly within this new science, 
it is expedient to say at the outset, ad 
visedly and emphatically, that Radioac- 
tivity has stood, though, as will probably 
appear from the new and remarkable 
facts to be adduced, it has not stood sfiil. 
The fact is that Radioactivity is singu- 
larly fortunate in the- character of her 
devotees. The worker in this science 
must of necessity have so high a training, 
mathematical, physical, and chemical, 
that the science is hopeless of entrance 








to the tyro. The result is that there is 
little “fool’s gold” in radioactivity; its 
facts are the pure metal. 

The reader understands at least this 
about radioactivity: that there are cer- 
tain substances that have the power of 
emitting, spontaneously emitting, peculiar 
rays. There are thus concerned with 
the subject two separate phases: there 
are the rays that are emitted, and there 
are the substances that emit them. Each 
phase has much to tell us concerning the 
whitherward of matter. 

The substances that emit these strange 
rays are, so far as is known to-day, some 
twenty-five or so in number. While, with 
the exception of one or two, they exist, 
literally, in infinitesimal quantities which 
have never even been seen, much less 
handled, we have every reason to believe, 
first, that they are, and, next, that they 
are elements in the accepted sense of the 
term—elements as much as is gold or 
copper or oxygen. Considering what is 
known of radium and one or two of the 
others, the evidence for this is such that 
there is practically no peg left to hang a 
doubt upon. Concerning these ray emit- 
ting elements, and owing to the fact 
that there have appeared in this Magazine 
several articles on radioactivity, and 
owing, too, to the limitations of space, I 
am going to make this sweeping state- 
ment: that the innumerable facts of radio- 
activity in its vast literature through- 
out are explicable and correlatable only 
on one hypothesis, and that is that these 
ray emitting elements owe their bizarre 
powers to their own decay, that they 
are transient, temporal elements, that 
their being is dying. 

It is proper to make so large a state- 
ment only because of the character of 
the work and of the workers in radio- 
activity, and because, too, of the fact that 
while in the past these workers have been 
desperately assaulted they have prac- 
tieally silenced opposition, and that to- 
day there is among them a comprehensive 
unanimity of belief: radioactivity is due 
to elemental decay. Still, the conviction 
that some elements are transient is so 
concerned, as the first cause, with the 
growing suspicion that all elements are 
transient, that I shall try to enforce it 
by giving the reader a glimpse of the 
correlating power of this conception. 
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He will be impressed with this con- 
viction in direct proportion to the time 
he expends in examining the diagram 
on page 879. This figure illustrates 
the summation of our contemporary 
knowledge of radioactivity; all radioac- 
tivity, it might almost be said, went to 
the making of this diagram. Here the 
reader will see that the radioactive ele- 
ments are not isolated, unrelated sub- 
stances, but, on the contrary, exist in 
several families. Next he wil! see that 
each family consists of a genealogical 
sequence of decaying elements, and in 
this connection he will look with par- 
ticular interest at the horizontal arrows 
which are the most significant signs in 
radioactivity ; they signify parenthood. 
Finally, and speaking generally, when 
with each one of these elements he can 
see what it decays out of, what it decays 
into, how long it lives, the kind of rays 
it emits, and when, in addition, we say 
that with most of them there is a pretty 
definite knowledge of their chemical 
characteristics, he will see that there is 
little in the way of a fulerum for the 
lever of doubt to rest upon: some ele- 
ments are transient. Between the thesis, 
however, that some elements are transient 
and that wholly different one that all 
elements are transient there is a wide 
hiatus. Can we build a bridge? The 
radioactive substances, were it not for 
their ray emitting power, would be 
in no sense extraordinary or peculiar; 
radium, for example, is so like the com- 
mon barium that the cost of radium is 
in large measure due to the difficulty of 
separating one from the other. Still, they 
are queer substances, and had we nothing 
else to go upon, it would be quite un- 
justifiable to extend our deduction of 
their transiency to the ordinary forms of 
matter. But if we could prove that any 
one of these bizarre substances decom- 
posed into an element of the ordinary 
type, if we could prove that one of the 
commonest of élements was capable of 
a degradation into another equally com- 
mon, if we could show that radioactive 
substances and ordinary substances alike 
held constituents in common, that radio- 
activity is a mere accident, that ordinary 
substances, toc, were radioactive, that 
ordinary substances, too, seem to undergo 
widespread degenerative changes, then 
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with each increase of evidence our sus- 
picion would cumulatively build itself up 
into conviction and belief. 

This introduces the relation of a mo- 
mentous research, the details of which 
are not even yet published in full, but 
the conclusions of which have been an- 
nounced in advance—the story of the 
degradation of copper. 

Away back in what might be called the 
medieval days of 1894 Rayleigh discovered 
in the atmosphere a hitherto unsuspected 
element, argon, and Ramsay subsequent- 
ly and quickly followed this up with the 
discovery of four others. These new ele- 
ments —helium, neon, argon, krypton, 
xenon, all of them won out of the hidden 
places of the air—are definite gases that 
since that time have been prepared many 
times by many men; they have become 
as elements an integral part of science. 
They are all of one family, and are 
curious in this fact that, except at a 
white heat, they appear to be incapable 
of existing in chemical combination with 
any substance whatever. The very word 
argon, the name of one of them, means 
lazy; they were all of them seemingly 
useless. Still, Ramsay headed his paper 
on the extraction of these substances 
with the old significant words of Sir 
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Thomas Browne: “ Natura nihil agit 
frustra is the only indisputable axiom in 
philosophy. There are no grotesques in 
nature; not anything framed to fill up 
empty cantons and unnecessary spaces,” 
How prescient was this quotation will 
now appear. Not long after the isolation 
of these substances Dorn discovered that 
radium broke down or decayed into a 
substance which turned out to be a gas, 
and which has since been called the ra- 
dium emanation. This gas out of radium 
belongs to the very family of rare gases 
in the air that Ramsay was so instru- 
mental in discovering. This is shown in 
the fact that no matter to what drastic 
and powerful agents the radium emana- 
tion is subjected, it is impossible to de- 
stroy it or to alter it; in this fact it per- 
fectly resembles these rare gases. Unlike 
them, however (and it is a strange thing 
to say, but perfectly true), while it is 
impossible to decompose it or to alter it, 
it is decomposing of itself. Half of it 
has died some four days after its birth, 
and during its short but strenuous life 
it evolves nearly three million times as 
much heat proportionately as arises from 
any chemical action known to man. This 
is a tremendous fact, determined by strict 
experiment, and quite apart from any 
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theory. The radium emanation is the 


most potent substance in nature. Its 
enormous store of energy is given out 
through its decay, and it decays into 
what? Into helium, the first of these 
curious, inert elements that Ramsay dis- 
covered. This was proved in 1903 by 
Ramsay and Soddy; since then their work 
has been repeatedly verified by other men, 
and to-day there is simply no shadow of 
doubt but that it is a fact. This dis- 
covery that the gas known as the radium 
emanation breaks down into helium initi- 
ates the beginning of a new epoch. It 
takes us out of the radioactive substances 
into a substance which is not radioactive 
at all, and which is a well known ele- 
ment. The spectrum of the radium 
emanation had been mapped, and the 
spectrum of helium was well known; 
and, consequently, it was the first thor- 
oughgoing demonstration of the fact 
that one element could be changed into 
another that was common, that trans- 
mutation of matter was proceeding, and 
that the alchemists were right. 

But the possession on the part of the 
radium emanation of so enormous a store 
of energy suggested to Ramsay that even 
though it could be collected and handled 
only in the most minute quantity, it 
might be utilized, nevertheless, to bring 
about chemical changes in matter with 
which it was in contact; and so he placed 
it in—water. The results have shaken 
science the world over. First, something 
happens to the emanation: it appears 
that the emanation, instead of decaying 
into helium, as it does when dry, in the 
presence of liquid water decays into 
neon, the second of this interesting series 
of gases discovered in the air, and a form 
of matter wholly distinct from helium. 
Furthermore, when in the water con- 
taining the radium emanation there 
is dissolved some copper sulphate (blue 
vitriol) the resulting gas is neither 
helium nor neon, but the third member 
of this family, argon. It appears, then, 
that this gas, this radium emana- 
tion, which it must be said has a good 
claim to the name of element, decays 
or becomes transmuted not into one 
other element, but into three, according 
to its surrounding cireumstances. 

Matter is capable not only of trans- 
mutation, but of selective transmuta- 
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tion. Grass, as we all know, is capable 
of transmutation into sheep or cow or 
horse according to circumstances, but 
such a transmutation is a building proc- 
ess. The emanation transmutation is, on 
the contrary, a process of decay, and, in- 
finitely more than this, it is the process 
of the decay of an element. It is inter- 
esting, and there is a dramatic consisten- 
ey about it, too, that these substances 
east upon the flood of research before 
1895 should, after these many days, re- 
turn in this momentous manner to the 
discoverer’s own hands. Natura nihil agit 
frustra, indeed! 

But the vagaries of this strange gas 
do not end with its decay; there is its 
effect upon the water. Everybody knows 
that water consists of two volumes of 
hydrogen combined with one of oxygen. 
Now, water in the presence of the radium 
emanation breaks down into these con- 
stituents right enough, but there is dis- 
covered in the resulting gas too much 
hydrogen: there is a greater amount of 
hydrogen in the gas than the water pro- 
portionately contains; sometimes from 
ten to twenty per cent. too much. Whence 
the excess? This is a mystery still to 
solve; it is an unquestionable fact that 
has been verified by several men, and 
I cite it here as highly remarkable, 
though I shall refer to it again in an- 
other connection. 

Again, there is the action of the emana- 
tion upon the water that contains, dis- 
solved in it, the copper sulphate. One 
hesitates almost to state the result, but 
here it is: in the solution of copper sul- 
phate in contact with the minute quantity 
of the gas from radium there appear 
both sodium and lithium. The sodium, 
it is barely possible, though by no means 
probable, is derived from the substance 
of the glass containing vessel, but the 
lithium is undoubted. It is not in the 
glass, the air, the water, the emanation, 
or the copper, to begin with; and yet, to 
end with, there it is in small but in- 
dubitable quantities. The conclusion 
seems forced upon us that it is a product 
of the decay of the copper. 

If the degradation of the radium 
emanation into helium opened a new 
scene in the drama of the world’s advance, 
the discovery of the degradation of cop- 
per opens a second, for it is the discovery 
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that a common element of every-day ex- 
perience can decay into another almost 
equally common. It leads us to ask 
whether the potent radium emanation 
may not simply accelerate, by catalysis, a 
process that is always and everywhere in 
operation—that copper is always decom- 
posing—and that since copper is in no 
fashion a peculiar or esoteric element, 
whether what happens to copper may not 
be taking place with lead, carbon, sul- 
phur, and every element known to man. 
It is particularly interesting in this con- 
nection to note that some of the uranium 
copper ores of Colorado contain minute 
traces of lithium. 

It is for future research to establish 
the whether or no of this idea of the uni- 
versal degradation of matter into simpler 
forms, but there is much in recent radio- 
activity to suggest that it is veritably a 
fact. So far, only the substances that 
emit the rays have been considered, but 
the rays themselves have something also 
to tell us. 

The alpha rays, for example, are 
streams of positively electrified particles 
ot atomic dimensions that are continuous- 
ly and persistently expelled by most of 
the substances appearing in the diagram. 
They are accepted as little projectiles that 
are shot out from radioactive substances 
at the rate of from 10,000 to 20,000 
miles a second, and the energy by 
which they travel at this amazing rate 
apparently arises from the breaking down 
of the atoms of which they are a part; 
in other words, the transmuting degrada- 
tion of radioactive substances is due to 
the expulsion of these particles; they are 
thus the evidence of elemental decay. It 
is by means of their effects that they can 
be strictly followed in their flight. 

It seems, and we did not know this be- 
fore, that these little particles, shot out 
from whatever radio substances there 
may be, are all alike, that their sole dif- 
ference seems to be one of mere velocity 
—that no matter what gun is shooting 
them, so to speak, the bullets are all of 
one calibre and one make. This is suf- 
ficiently interesting, for it leads us to 
see that there is a constituent common 
to all radioactive substances; if now we 
could prove that these same particles, 
which, as we have said, are the evidence 
of elemental decay, occur as well in or- 
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dinary substance, our suspicion of a uni- 
versal decay would be just so much en- 
forced, The interest thus deepens and 
becomes highly significant when the fact 
is associated with the results of a re- 
search recently published by Professor 
J. J. Thompson. He has shown that in 
the intense electrical field generated 
in a Crookes tube substances give 
off particles charged with positive elec- 
tricity, that these particles are independ- 
ent of the nature of the gas from which 
they originate, and that they are of two 
kinds: one apparently identical with the 
hydrogen atom, and the other with these 
very alpha particles that are projected 
normally from radio substances. What is 
the teaching? Substantially this: stated 
in plain terms, he means us to infer that 
all the elements with which he experi- 
mented broke down, or were decomposed, 
in part, into the well known element 
hydrogen. His work is thus not only just 
as wonderful in its nature as that of 
Ramsay, but, however different were his 
methods, it leads to the same conclusion 
—that the every-day, ordinary elements 
of matter are capable of a transmuting 
devolution into simpler forms. Further- 
more, it is directly confirmatory of Ram- 
say’s result; for, as I have stated above, 
Ramsay found that pure water in contact 
with the radium emanation yielded an 
excess of hydrogen—this same element. 
But Thompson’s research has a wider 
scope. He shows us that the ordinary 
forms of matter can emit, in addition, the 
very same particles (alpha rays) that 
were thought to be a constituent peculiar 
to radioactive substances. So far, then, 
as the possession of alpha particles is 
concerned there is nothing peculiar in 
radioactive substances; they are contained 
potentially in matter of every kind. But 
if they are the product and evidence of 
elemental decay, then, since they occur in 
ordinary matter, we should be justified 
surely in suspecting that this decay is 
universal. If, now, we could prove that 
matter of every kind not only contains 
them, but emits them, we should, in ac- 
cordance with our present ideas, no longer 
suspect, but know, the universal degrada- 
tion of matter. This to-day can be done 
only presumptively, but the presumption 
is strong. 

The loss of effective range suffered by 
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the alpha particles is determined by the 
distance from the emitting body at which 
they cease to affect a photographic plate 
or a phosphorescent screen, or at which 
they cease to render the gas a conductor 
of electricity. It is interesting that they 
cease, all of these effects, at the same 
distance. In this cessation of the action 
of these rays upon the foregoing detect- 
ors there is much that is significant. 
For, think of it! Flying out through 
matter, at a certain distance, at the very 
culmination of their powers to affect these 
detectors, they lose them. Phosphorescent, 
photographie, and ionizing powers alike 
absolutely, abruptly cease, and the alpha 
rays assume the mantle of invisibility. 
Whither they go and what becomes of 
them no man at the present day can tell. 
Through 0.0037 of a centimeter of 
aluminum they will affect a photographic 
plate; through 0.004 of a centimeter they 
will affect it not at all. The whole pres- 
ent-day interest in the alpha rays con- 
centrates in this additional and truly sig- 
nificant fact that at the instant of their 
vanishing beyond the power of man to 
pursue, they still possess sixty-four per 
cent. of their initial velocity and forty- 
one per cent.’of their initial kinetic en- 
ergy. The critical velocity below which 
they cannot be detected is some fifteen 
billion centimeters a second—a very con- 
siderable pace. Now for conclusions: 
Were these particles not possessed of an 
initial velocity a trifle greater than this 
value we should not have been able to 
find them; and to-day we should not only 
be ignorant of their existence, but igno- 
rant as well of radioactivity. Further- 
more, were ordinary substances, matter 
of every kind, emitting these particles at 
any velocity below this very considerable 
pace, they would be wholly beyond the 
power of present-day apparatus to de- 
tect. Now for inferences: We know that 
ordinary matter potentially contains these 
particles; we know that they are detected 
flying off from radioactive substances 
solely through this slight excess of 
velocity; and we know that, with the 
exception of their ray emissions, radio- 
active substances are chemical elements 
in no wise peculiarly different from or- 
dinary matter. There is, therefore, a 
strong presumption that ordinary matter 
is continuously emitting these particles, 


that, in consequence, it is undergoing 
degradation, and that we are in ignorance 
of it only through the limitations of our 
apparatus. Finally, it leads us also to 
think that the only essential difference 
between radio substances and ordinary 
substances lies in the velocity of the par- 
ticles they eject. 

This is supported by a very curious 
and interesting fact that the reader may 
discover by re-examining the elements 
in the diagram on page 879. He will 
notice that some of the elements in 
these decaying sequences change with- 
they are undergoing so-called “ rayless 
changes.” 


out the perceivable emission of rays; 


In this table he may thus see, 
changing yet “ rayless,” thorium, thorium 
A, actinium, actinium A, radium B, and 
radium D. The discovery that some 
forms of matter may undergo degradation 
without the perceivable emission of rays 
is due to the mere accident that in a 
decaying sequence of elements they hap- 
pen to lie sandwiched in between those 
that do emit perceivable rays. The strong 
probability is that this “ rayless ” condi- 
tion is only apparent, not actual, and due 
to our lack of means to detect the rays. 
At any rate, the fact that ordinary mat- 
ter does not perceivably emit these rays 
is no sign that it is not degrading, for 
here are certain substances that do not 
and yet are. 

From still other contemporary sources 
there arrive similar hints of universal 
degradation. Thus, there are. the delta 
rays, about which probably the reader 
now hears for the first time. It is likely 
that these rays will in the future play a 
preponderating rdle in radioactive in- 
vestigations. In their nature they appear 
to be slow moving electrons (slow beta 
rays) that fly out from ordinary matter 
of whatever sort when it is struck by 
other radiations; they are thus secondary 
rays, target emitting rays. Among the 
many interesting facts connected- with 
these radiations is one of extreme sig- 
nifvance. The rays that are bombarding 
auy mass of substance may be of any 
type—alpha, beta, gamma rays, X rays, 
or even light rays; it makes no differ- 
ence—the rays which the substance under 
bombardment emits are its own rays, 
delta rays. And these rays all proceed 
out at practically the same speed, and at 
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a speed, too, which is quite independent 
of the character and energy of the im- 
pinging particles that cause them. The 
delta particles, then, cannot be simply 
particles torn off from matter by the par- 
ticles that strike it; if they were, their 
energy would certainly be in some way 
proportional to the particles that did the 
tearing. What, then, can they be? Let 
me illustrate this by an analogy: Suppose 
that there is a piece of paper slowly 
smoulde ring into decomposition, and sup- 
pose that I touch a lighted match to it. 
The smouldering paper is destroyed with 
a sudden whiff of flame. Now it is ob- 
vious that the flame of the paper does not 
depend on the kind of a match I use, nor, 
if it is a lighted match, on how big is 
the flame of the match. The flame of 
the paper is due to the energy of its com- 
bustion, which is slowly proceeding, any- 
how. The lighted match is simply a 
“trigger ” that lets it suddenly loose. So 
it may be with the delta rays: they are the 


“flame” of an ordinary atom which, any- 
how, is slowly decomposing; the imping- 
ing particles are “the lighted match.” 
But how do we know that the atom in 
the first place is “smouldering”? We 
have evidence for this in a research by 
Professor J. J. 
proved that common substances, such as 
the alkali metals, the liquid alloy of 
sodium and potassium, and ammonium 
amalgam all emit these delta rays to a 
small but definite amount without any 
ray bombardment whatever; they will 
emit them even in the dark and, in cer- 
tain cases, in a vacuum. The ray emit- 
ting power of the common metal po- 
tassium is actually one one-thousandth 
of uranium. The delta rays, then, tell 
the same story in a different way—the 
story of the universal decomposition of 
matter. The lithium that Ramsay ob- 
tained from copper, on facing it with 
the radium emanation, appears to be just 
the “ashes” of the copper. An inter- 
esting contemporary discovery that is 
confirmatory of this elemental decomposi- 
tion, as it is exemplified in the energy 
emitted through it, tells us that when a 
plate of lead and a plate of zine are re- 
spectively exposed to the same shower of 
X rays there is twice as much heat pro- 
duced in the lead as in the zine. The 
only apparent solution of this interesting 


Thompson, which has 
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fact lies in the supposition that the heat 
is due to the internal store of the atom’s 
energy as it is liberated through the 
atum’s disintegration under the bombard- 
ment of the X rays. 

So, as the conclusion of our paper, 
it appears that 
achievement in 


notable 
degrading copper into 
lithium need not be 


Ramsay’s 


received with in- 
credulity, need hardly excite surprise, 
for it is supported by many diverse 
facts of knowledge. It ap- 
pears that the elements of matter that 
we have taken for granted were so im 
mutable and enduring, are transmutable 
into simpler forms. 


modern 


That the elements are not only trans- 
mutable but transmuting is not so plain, 
but there is much to be said for it. Those 
helium and its congeners, 
that we have found to be the 
of this elemental decay, are found in the 


rare gases, 


by-products 


air to the extent of nearly one per cent.; 
they have been found, likewise, in all the 
places in the earth where gas collects. 
They are found in the gases collected 
from mineral springs and from vol- 
canoes; the very rocks of the world on 
being heated expel them; they may be 
extracted from the pores of the soil, and 
recently they have been discovered as a 
general constituent of natural gas. It 
is reasonable to suppose that they ap- 
pear in all these diverse places as a by- 
product of the earth’s decay. We are ad- 
ditionally ready to aecept this when we 
find that the gases so collected, together 
with the earth itself, are radioactive, for 
radioactivity is the very sign and seal 
Finally, when we find 
that, through the radioactivity of the ma- 


of disintegration. 


terials of the earth, there is continuously 
being evolved an amount of heat far, far 
in excess of that required to maintain 
the earth’s loss of heat by radiation, and 
to keep its temperature constant, we per- 
ceive not only the disintegrating dis- 
solution of matter, but we begin to sus- 
pect as well a fatally determined accelera- 
tion of it to some one time “in the 
which,” to use the words of the apostle 
Peter, “the shall 
with a great noise,- and 
Kavooupeva AvOAoerac) the elements in- 
tensely heated shall be broken up, and 
the earth and the works that are therein 
shall be burned up.” 


heavens pass away 


(arotxeia Of 
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This seems to be the logical ultimate 
end of things, unless, perchance, there is 
going on simultaneously with this proc- 
ess of devolution a compensating process 
of evolution by which the energy let 
loose through atomic unbuilding is being 
absorbed and utilized in some process of 
atomic upbuilding. Virtually the only 
reason we have for imagining such a 
counter process is the indisputable geo- 
logical fact of the constancy of the earth’s 
temperature through a period estimated 
in hundreds of millions of years. 

However much or little these ideas will 
affect the philosophy of future genera- 
tions, they will, we may be sure, affect 
their actions. Outside of all speculation, 
we are now aware that matter is possessed 
of transcendent energies —energies of 
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which, so far, we have been living but 
on the fringe. Since we know that there 
is enough radiant energy in one cunce 
of radium to lift 10,000 tons one mile 
high, since we know, too, that radium 
as a chemical substance is in no wise 
peculiarly different from ordinary mat- 
ter, since we have shown that even to-day 
men have actually devised “ trigger” ar- 
rangements by which the existence of this 
intra-elemental energy in ordinary mat- 
ter has, at any rate, been proved and made 
manifest, it does not surely unduly strain 
the imagination to foresee for a future 
generation that some day some man, 
somehow, will win forth these super- 
terrific energies, and will guide them into 
the work of the world, and that then— 
there will be a new day. 


Ceylon 


BY A. HUGH FISHER 


HEAR a whisper in the heated air— 


“Rest! Rest! give over care!” 


Long level breakers on the golden beach 


Murmur in silver speech— 


“Sleep in the palm-tree shadows on the shore— 


Work, work no more! 


Rest here and work no more.” 


Where half unburied cities of dead kings 


Breed poisonous creeping things 


I learn the poor mortality of man— 


Seek vainly for some plan— 


Know that great empires pass «s I must pass 


Like withered blades of grass— 


Dead blades of Patna grass. 


“ Breathe—breathe the 


Cry Frangipani flowers. 


odorous sweetness that is ours,” 


“Forget! Forget! and know no more distress, 


But languorous idleness: 


Dream where dead leaves fall ever from green trees 


T 


Dream! and be one with these.” 


To float on sapphire seas— 
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BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELI 


CALL it living a lie.” That is what 
the minister’s wife said, and she 
bit off her words the same way she 
bit off her thread. “A lie;” 


it. as if onee was not enough! There 


she repeats d 


wasn't time hetween the lies for me to 
protest even if T had dared to. But I 
am afraid of the minister’s wife. Oh, I 
don’t know why, only she is so—knowing. 
She knows all the things I don’t know, 
hesides the few I do. I am sure if | 
were the minister I should look up all 
my “points” and arguments, not in the 
eneyelopedia, but in the minister’s wife. 

She meant Judith Pride, the woman 
who has “moved into” our church. 

‘You ask my advice, Mrs. Pride,” she 
reviewed for my benefit, “‘and I advise 
you to tell the child at once. Twelve 
vears old is not a minute too soon.’ 

I caught at that straw. Twelve years 
old—that would be a reprieve of two 
years for me. In two years I could go 
into his little room so many nights and 
sit on the edge of the bed, just in the old 
way, without any shadow between us, 
put out my hand and feel for him in the 
dark and find his little warm _ body. 
After I tell him there will be a shadow 
I feel certain there will be a shadow be- 
Perhaps in the dark T shall 
hear the little warm body shrinking away 
from me. If I do 


tween wus. 


I did not get any farther last night. 

Yes, ves, of course I went into Nathan’s 
room. I lighted the lamp and looked at 
him a long time. He ‘ooks so little in 
his sleep! Even when ix is twelve I am 
sure he will look little, and it will be hard 
to tell a little hoy! 

But to go back to the minister’s wife 
and her advice to Judith Pride. I was 
calling on the minister’s wife, and she 
was mending her children’s clothes. The 
way she drew her needle in and out ir 


ritated me; it said so plainly that they 


were her children’s clothes. The min 
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ster’s wife has six, I tell you she doesn’t 
ove the whole six any better than I 
do Nathan! 

“Twelve years is not a minute too 
soon,” she said. And I agreed with her 
because of the two vears’ re prieve. 

‘Yes, of course,” 
Ile—she ought to know by then.” Judith 
Pride’s is a little girl. 

‘ By then! 


I said, “ twelve years. 


My dear, she ought to have 
known years before!” the minister’s wife 
pit off severely. “ But what was the use, 
then, of telling the poor woman at this 
late day? All I could do was, rouse her 
to her duty now. But I pitied her, my 
dear.—I pity all such mothers.” 

She need not pity me! | suppose she 
would pity Nathan, too,—oh, she need 
not pity Nathan! I will not have that! 
Probably last night, when she tucked her 
children in, she thanked the Lord because 
they were hers—well, every night I thank 
the Lord for Nathan, when I tuck him 
in and feel round with my lips for his 
little freekled face. I tell you I love 
every browny gold freckle! They have 
always been mine, anyway—from_ the 
very beginning! I remember the first 
one, and I kissed it so often Nathan 
ealled it the kiss spot. 


I have said right along that I would 
tell him before he grew up. I could not 
bear to have any one else tell him. sut 
the minister’s wife has unsettled me. 
It is “living a lie,” she says, not tell- 
ing him now. She meant Judith Pride, 
but she would have meant me if she had 
known. J am living a lie, she would 
think. Well? Well? Well? What 
would you have?—what would she? Am 
I to go into Nathan’s little dark room to- 
night and wake him up and tell him? 
“Ton’t love me any more. I’m not what 
you think I am.—vou'’re not what you 
think you are. You're not what the 
minister’s wife’s children. are to her. 
You'd better stop loving me.” That is 





what haunts me—for fear he will stop. 
We've lived the beautiful le so long 
together! It’s woven into the woof and 
varp of us. If we stop living it, it will 
be like unravelling us. 


[welve years, p rhaps, but not ten! 
Nathan’s ten is so little! I patehed his 
to-night, and when I held 


them up they were so small!—I wonder 


ttle trousers 
the muintste r’s wite ever kisses he r lit- 


tle patches? Or is it only “such moth 


If John wer living, I think I should 
t him to do it Ile would be willing 


John was always willing. It is queer 
how I ean never realize Nathan is not 
m wh his as min I know he is! 


I know nights John goes into the little 
dark room with me! If my fingers were 
delicate enough I should put them out 
ind feel his white soul in the room. 
When I light the lamp and look down at 
Nathan, John looks down too. Nathan’s 
littl round face on the pillow, I know, 
is dear to John. And sO and so per- 
haps I should not ask him, after all, to 
do it, knowing that it would hurt. 

Once, when we were new to being mar- 
ried, we used to talk about going into 
a little room and looking down together. 
Wi said, just softly o each other, how 
beautiful it would be. It was always 
» little daughter John looked down on, 
but I looked at a little son. We used to 
la igh heeause we disagreed. And some- 
times I yielded John the little daughter, 
and sometimes he let me have the little 
son—John yielded oftenest. Still, I know 
he likes looking down at Nathan. He 
likes his little straight legs, and his fine 
way of clutching off his little eap, and his 
laugh and his hair and his freckles. John 
likes all of Nathan, I am sure. 

We would have felt the same about 
the telling, I know. John would have 
vanted to put it off, too. “ Not yet,” he 
would have said. “ Not to-day nor to- 
morrow nor next day.” But he would 
not have wanted to live a lie. If some 
one had put it to him like that—some 
minister’s wif 


I have decide d to te ll Nathan very soon. 


He is not very well to-night. I have 
just been in again to feel of his cheeks, 
and they are hot. I know what the 
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trouble is, and Nathan knows. I wish 


ie would tell me, though,—perhaps next 
time I go in he will. It is not like Na- 
than not to tell things. 

But it is like me. I do not tell things. 
I say, “ To-morrow I will—or next day,” 
but I never do. Now, to-night, I say 
that I will as soon as Nathan gets well. 
Even the minister’s wife would not have 
me tell a little boy that is sick. 

He has told me, I have been in again. 
Ile pulled me down to his hot little face 
and whispered it: “1 went in wading, 
and you said not to. I’m sorry, mother, 
the water was so cold!” 

I wonder why little sinners are so dear ¢ 
Does the minister’s wife hug hers? And 
love him better than before? “ Nathan,” 
I whispered, “ always—always tell moth 
er!” But “mothers” do not always tell 
Nathans. Perhaps I will tell him next 
time I go in. Perhaps starting up sud 
denly like that will be easier. 

But he was asleep. His cheeks are 
quite crimson—I am going to send Ann 
for the doctor. 

She has gone. I have brought my 
journal in here and shaded the lamp from 
the bed. Nathan breathes so hard! He 
has never been sick in his life before, 
since I—since he wasatiny. It fright 
ens me. 


It is two weeks since I have written 
a word. Nathan is getting well now, but 
he has been very sick. Ann says I am 
to go away now every night and sleep, 
but I haven’t promised to. The min- 
ister’s wife says I must, too, but Anns 
or ministers’ wives can’t make me! 

It has been such an anxious time. I 
thought Nathan was going to John. How 
could I hear to lose them both? I re- 
membered the terrible empty rooms after 
John died—I couldn’t have borne this 
little empty one, too. Oh, ministers’ 
wives may say no—all the ministers’ wives 
in the land,—-but I know better! IT know 
T should have mourned like mothers of 
the little sons and daughters John and 
I never had! It would have broken my 
heart as much as their hearts. I tell 
you I know! 

I know another thing. That I am glad 
I did not tell Nathan before he was sick. 
Every time his little hot lips have said 
“mother” I have been glad. He has 
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he Pete | 


said it so many times—so many, many. 


He might have said it just as much the 
other way, in his poor little tossings and 
burnings, but it sounded 
different,—I am glad he did not know. 


But I shall tell him when he gets well. 


would have 


To-day 
It is six 
ind I 


| 
him 


Nathan 


weeks since he 


to school again. 
was taken sick, 


went 


have 
well. 


in a journal 


been all this time helping 
get I could not stop to write 
Getting well is a serious 
But we’ve had 
the 
we've 
He liked 
being waited on and tended and played 
vith, and I—I liked it. Every day I 
could see his little white face grow a little 
less white. Nathan has a beautiful little 

When he is grieved or disappointed 


matter to a ten year old! 
beautiful time together, 


days. As Nathan 


heen very “int’mate together.” 


even on 


crossest says, 


face. 
it still 


ip into 


keeps its baby trick of breaking 

little 
pose it will do it when I tell 
must I tell until he is twelve ? 


is not much more to ask for. 


piteous puckers. I sup- 

Oh, why 
Two years 
I am going 
think I am. 
But I wish I knew what John would say. 
Not the but John. It 
isn’t as if IT had more than one and were 
I’m old, and I only have Nathan. 
Forty is old to 
dead old 
| know it will break my heart if 
After 


‘int’mate together ” 


to wait—two vears! I 


minister’s wife, 
young 
whose Johns are 
take things hard. 


Nathan 


bee n so 


women 
and women 


stops loving me. we've 
I 


Judith Pride’s 


walked home 


little 
frém the 
and | 

that 
so hard, it 
that 
what 


dead. I 
with the 

hadn’t. 
wondered 


girl is 
funeral 
wish | 


minister’s wife, 


She things she 
Judith took it 
little 


mothers knew 


said 
being her 
but real 
meant,—that 
Judith could take another child,—that 

that—that—till I wanted to start and run 
to get away from her. I could not bear 
it, but T had to. T had to walk,—oh, we 
crept! Poor Judith Pride! 
Pride! / When 1 
Nathan T eaught him in 
could not let 
my face 


not 


own girl, nobody 


sorrow 


poor Judith 


knew. got home to 
my arms and 
I could not take 
face—it was 
Oh, T thanked God 
it was And all my heart ached 
for poor Judith Pride with her little 


face that was cold. 


him go. 


away from his 


warm against mine. 


warm! 
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What right 
talk like that? What right has any one’s 
wife? How do they know?’ They hold 
their little new-borns tight and look over 
the little bald crowns at 
—perhaps they don’t mean to, 
vou they gloat! 


have ministers’ wives to 


Bs denied women 
but I tell 
They kiss and kiss the 
little crumpled faces. I don’t blame 
them—T/ would gloat But | 
blame them for they 
measure love children 
the little 
How do they know? Their 
They have 
never envied a tenement mother her tiny, 
sweet, soiled baby. 


kiss. 


and 
pretending ean 
for the little 


or our grief when 


our 
we borrow 

children lie. 
arms have always been full. 


How do they know 
the joy we feel when at last we 
little child to sleep? When we go in at 
night and look down at him in his little 
bed? When we wash him and brush him 
and mother him—oh, we are 
We have come 


r ek a 


mothers then! 
We 

up happy and go to sleep happy. I 
I know! I tell 


borrowed our little sons and daughters,- 


into our own. wake 
tell 
forget we 


you you we 


they are ours. Nathan is mine. 

told him Ile comes 
home from school and calls, “ Mother,” at 
the foot of the stairs, and I ean’t. Or I 
zo to meet him and he sees me and races 
down the road to me. “ Mother! Moth- 
tell him then? Can I ever 


I have not yet. 


er!”’—ean | 
tell him? 
But to-day he came home in a different 
way. I think he had stopped at the 
brook to wash the blood away, but I saw 
what was left. Tis 
but he had not been erying. 


were swollen, 
He walked 
along very straight and whistled a tune, 
but his little tremolo stops were all out; 
it was only a wreck of a “Na- 
than!” I eried. 

“Tt’s all right, 

“ Nathan! 

“Tle looks 
see him!” 

[ had him in 
fighter! I 
proud. 
known 


eyes 


tune. 


I beat.” 
Nathan!” 

worse "n I. You oughter 
arms, the little 
ashamed of him—and 
It seemed to me I had always 
that day he would come 
home to me, a little battered boy like 
this. If it had been in a 
IT knew it had been 
felt like the 
Yet in 


my 


was 
some 


good cause— 
in a good eause. I 
Indian mother of a brave. 


my arms he felt so small—the 


little papoose ! 
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| FELT LIKE THE INDIAN MOTHER OF A BRAVE 
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“Tell me, Nathan,” but I 


did not 






































' let him go. I think I was trying to 
look stern. 

“T said he told lies ’n’ he said pooh 

/ everybody did ’n’ I said no sir I knew 

j somebody that never. He said pooh ] 








couldn't prove it *n’ I hit him ’n’ he hit 
me I beat.” 




















I think my breath stopped for a 
fragment of an instant. I did not need 
to ask him, but I asked: 

“ Who—who was it, Nathan, that you 
meant ¢” 



































“You.” The little word was whispered 











like a soft breath against my ear. I did 
not need to hear it to know. It was I, 7 























who never! I felt suddenly sore as 
though the little doughty fighter had hit 
me The minister’s wife seemed to be 











sitting opposite us mending her children’s 
clothes and biting off words with her 
thread: “I eall it living a lie.” 


I put my little brave out of my arms 
































and went out of the room to get away 











from the minister’s wife. 

















Dreams are disquieting things. Mine 
that I had that night disquiets me now. 
But it was a dear little dream. I thought 
I went into Nathan’s room to rid myself 
of the lie at last—I thought it was a 
heavy lie that bowed me over like Chris- 
tian under his pack. In the dark hall 
I stumbled against something soft and 
warm. It was Nathan in his iittle night- 
‘Nathan, Nathan,” 
I eried, glad it was dark and he could 


not see my pack, “I was not always 
























































gown coming to me. 


























yours, dear,—vou were not always mine! 
You had another mother once, but I 
never had another son—I never had an- 
other son! I could not bear to tell you 
for fear you would stop loving— Nathan, 
what shall I do if you stop loving me!” 

In the dream his little face shone out 





















































f the dark. It was keeping on loving! 
I thought I felt straight and light, for the 
pack was gone. But the queerest, dearest 








part of the dream was what Nathan said: 
“T knew it all the time. Nobody told 


me, but I knew. When you were rocking 





























me an’ brushing me an’ mothering me, 
I always knew. But I hoped you wouldn’t 
find out,—I was afraid you'd stop.” 

I caught him up—in the dream—and 
I can feel his little warm body now. We 
were so happy. I thought when I went 
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back to my room John was with me. 
John is always with me when I am happy. 

Such a queer little, dear little dream 
but it disquiets me. The pack is still on 
my back; it was only in a dream it fell 
off. I have thought so much about it 
that it is getting a heavy pack to carry. 
| suppose lonely women whose Johns are 
dead dwell on things more, especially 
things to do with a little borrowed son 
who is all there is to love and live for. 
I suppose I shall never be easy until I 
get rid of the pack. 

I might tell him to-night. I will tell 
him to-night. 


I have told him. I have been in, in 
the dark. He was not coming to me; I 
did not meet him in the hall. I had to 
go all the way. But John came back 
with me. 

My heart beat foolishly fast. It hurt 
me, trip- hammering against my ribs. 
“ Nathan,” I ealled, softly, at the door. 1 
heard him nestling in his bed. Perhaps 
he was waiting to have me feel for him 
in our childish-frolic way. But I began 
to tell at once. It was odd how my voice 
sounded! He did not say a word, but lay 
and listened. JI seemed to talk on and 
on endlessly, though there was so littk 
to say. 

Some women have vivid fancies. 
Something seemed to drop with the 
tiniest thud when I finished, and it was 
the pack, I knew! I thought he would 
cry out something—answer something— 
but I think now I am glad he didn’t. / 
eried out: “ Nathan! Nathan!” I put 
my face down and found his little face 
in the dark. It was close and warm, and 
IT seemed to feel his arms tighten a little 
round my neck—arms do not tighten 
when little sons have “stopped.” He did 
not speak one word, but I am sure— 
T don’t know how I know, but I tell 
you I know he will not stop loving 
me! TI thought I should be unhappy, 
and here I am happy! I think I have 
been singing over this little patch I am 
setting in. 

I stayed quite a while in his little 
room; then John and I eame back. We 
left him asleep, and of course I can’t be 
quite sure— I am glad I don’t know 
he was asleep when I told him. I like 
it better this way. 
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The Testing of 





Diana Mallory 


A NOVEL 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


CHAPTER XIII 
WING to the seantiness of Sunday 
trains Markham did not arrive at 
Beecheote village till between nine 
and ten at night. He left his bag at the 
village inn, tried to ignore the searcely 
concealed astonishment with which the 
well known master—or reputed master 
of Tallyn was received within its extremely 
modest walls, and walked up to the manor 
house. There he had a short conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Colwood, who did not 
propose to tell Diana of his arrival till 
the morning. 

‘She does not know that I wrote to 
you,” said the little lady in her pale 
distress. “She wrote to you herself this 
evening. | hope I have not done wrong.” 

Markham reassured her, and they had 
a melancholy conversation. Diana, it 
seemed, had insisted on getting up that 
day as usual. She had tottered across 
to her sitting-room and had spent the 
day there alone, writing a few letters, 
or sitting motionless in her chair for 
hours together. She had searcely eaten, 
and Mrs. Colwood was sure she had not 
slept at all since the shock. It was to 
be hoped that out of sheer fatigue she 
might sleep, on this the second night. 
But it was essential there should be no 
fresh excitement, such as the knowledge of 
Markham’s arrival would certainly arouse. 

Mrs. Colwood could hardly bring her- 
self to speak of Fanny Merton. She was 
of course still in the house—sulking 
and inclined to blame everybody, her 
dead uncle in particular, rather than 
herself. But mercifully she was depart 
ing early on the Monday morning—to 
some friends in Lendon. 

“Tf vou come after breakfast you will 
find Miss Mallory alone. I will tell her 
first thing that you are here.” 

Markham assented and got up to take 
his leave. Involuntarily he looked round 











the drawing-room where he had first seen 
Diana the dav before. Then it was 
Hooded by spring sunshine—not more 
radiant than her face. Now a solitary 
lamp made a faint spot of light amid the 
Ile and 


Mrs. Colwood spoke almost in whispers. 


shadows of the panelled walls. 


The old house, generally so winning and 
sympathetic, seemed to hold itself silent 
and aloof; as though in this touch of 
calamity the living were no longer its 
masters, and the dead generations woke. 


(And upstairs, Diana lay perhaps in her 


white bed, miserable and alone, not know- 
ing that he was there, within a few yards 
of her. 

Mrs. Colwood noiselessly opened a gar- 
den door and so dismissed him. It was 
moonlight outside, and instead of return- 
ing to the inn he took the road up the 
hill to the erest of the encircling down. 
Diverging a little to the left, he found 
himself on the open hillside, at a point 
commanding the village, and Beecheote 
itself, ringed by its ancient woods. In 
the village two dim lights, far apart, 
were visible; lights, he thought, of sick- 
ness or of birth?—for the poor sleep 
early. One of the Beechcote windows 
shone with a dim illumination. Was she 
there. and sleepless? The sky was full 
of light; the blanched chalk down on 
which he stood ran northwards in a shin- 
ing curve, bare in the moon; but in the 
hollow below, and on the horizon, the 
dark huddled woods kept watch, guarding 
the secrets of night. The owls were eall- 
ing in the trees behind him; some in 
faint prolonged ery, one in a_ sharp 
shrieking note. And at whiles a beetle 
whirred past; a train rushed upon the 
ear, held it, and died away; or a breeze 
crept along the dead beech leaves at 
his feet. Otherwise not a sound or 
show of life; Markham was alone with 
night and himself. 
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Twenty-four hours—little more—since 
on that same hillside he had held Diana 
in his arms in the first rapture of love. 
What was it that had changed’ How 
was it—for he was frank with himself 
that the love which had been then the 
top and completion of his life, the angel 
of all good fortune within and without, 
had become now, to some extent, a burden 
to be borne, an obligation to be met ? 

Certainly, he loved her well.—But she 
came to him now, bringing as her mar- 
riage portion, not easy joy and success, 
the full years of prosperity and ambition, 

but poverty, effort, a certain measure 
of disgrace, and the perpetual presence 
of a ghastly and heart-breaking memory. 
Ile shrank from this last in a positive 
and sharp impatience. Why should Juliet 
Sparling’s crime affect him ?—depress the 
vigor and cheerfulness of his life? 

As to the effort before him, he felt 
towards it as a man of weak unpractised 
musele who endeavors with straining to 
raise a physical weight. He would make 
the etfort; but it-swould tax his whole 
strength. As he strolled along the down, 
dismally smoking and pondering, he made 
himself contemplate the then and now, 
taking stock as it were of his life. In 
this truth-compelling darkness, apart 
from the stimulus of his mother’s tyran- 
ny, he felt himself to be two men—one 
n love with Diana; the other in love 
with success and politieal ambition, and 
money as the agent and servant of both. 


Ile had never for one moment envisaged 
the first love—Diana—as the alternative 
to or substitute for the second love 
snecess. As he had conceived her up to 
twenty-four hours before, Diana was to be 
indeed one of the chief elements and minis- 
ters of suecess. In winning her, he was in 
fact to make the best of both worlds. A 
certain cool analytie gift that he possessed 
put all this plainly before him. And now 
it must be a choice, between Diana 
and all those other desirable things. 

Take the poverty first. What would 
it amount to? Te knew approximately 
what was Diana’s fortune. He had meant 

with easy generosity—to leave it all in 
her hands, to do what she would with. 


Now, until his mother came to her senses, 
they must chiefly depend upon it. What 
could he add to it? He had been 
called to the Bar, but had never prac- 
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tised. Directorships, no doubt, he might 
get, like other men; though not so easily 
now, if it was to be known that his mother 
meant to make a pauper of him. And 
once, a man whom he had met in polit- 
ical life, who was no doubt ignorant of 
his private circumstances, had sounded 
him as to whether he would become the 
London correspondent of a great Amer- 
ican paper. He had laughed then good- 
humoredly at the proposal. Perhaps the 
thing might still be open. It would mean 
a few extra hundreds. 

Ile laughed again as he thought of it; 
but not good-humoredly. The whole 
thing was so monstrous! lTlis mother 
had close on twenty thousand a year! 
For all her Puritanical training she liked 
luxury —of a certain kind—and had 
brought up her son in it. Markham had 
never gambled or speculate d or raced. It 
was part of his democratic creed and 
his Quaker ancestry to despise such 
modes of wasting money, and to be seorn- 
ful of the men who indulged in them. 
But the best of housing, service, and 
clothes; the best shooting whether in 
England or Seotland; the best golfing, 
fishing, and travelling: all these had 
come to him year after year since his 
boyhood, without question. Ilis mother 
of course had provided the majority of 
them, for his own small income and his 
allowance from her were absorbed by his 
personal expenses, his Parliamentary life, 
and the subseriptions to the party, which 

in addition to his mother’s—made him, 
as he was well aware, a person of im- 
portance in its ranks, quite apart from 
his record in the TTouse. 

Now all that must be given up. He 
would be reduced to an ineome—inelud- 
ing what he imagined to be Diana’s—of 
less than half his personal spending 
hitherto; and those vast perspectives im 
plied in the inheritance at his mother’s 
death of his father’s half million must 
also be renouneed. 

No doubt he could just maintain him- 
self in Parliament. But everything— 
judged by the standards he had been 
brought up in—would be difficulty, where 
everything till now had been ease. 

He knew his mother too well to doubt 
her stubbornness; and his feeling was 
bitter indeed. Bitter too against his fa- 
ther, who had left him in this plight. 
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had his 

wronged him so? 
eomfort certain collisions of his youth; 
disappointments at 


father distrusted and 
He recalled with dis- 


Why 


certain school and 
college he had inflicted on his father’s 
ambition; certain lectures and gibes from 
that strong mouth, in his early manhood. 
Absurd! If Lis father had had to do 
really spendthrift and unsatis- 
factory son, there might have been some 
sense in it. But for these trifles—these 

spicions — these foolish notions of a 
doctrinaire—to inflict this stigma, and 
this yoke on him all his days! 

Suddenly his wanderings along the 
moonlit hill to a standstill. Fer 
he recognized the hollow in the chalk— 
the gnarled thorn—the wide outlook. He 
stood gazing about him—a shamed lover; 
conscious of a dozen contradictory feel- 
Jeautiful and tender Diana! 
‘Stick to her, Oliver!—she is worth it!’ 
Chide’s eager and peremptory tone smote 
on the inward ear. Of course he would 
stick to her. The only thing which it 
gave him any pleasure to remember in 
this nightmare of a day, was his own 
answer to 


with a 


came 


Ings. 


Ferrier’s suggestion that Di- 
ana might release him—“ Do you imag- 
ine I eould be such a hound as to let 
her!” As he said it, he had been con- 
scious that the words rang well; that he 
had struck the right attitude, and done 
the right thing. Of course he had done 
the right thing. What would he, or any 
other decent person, have thought of a 
man who could draw back from his word, 
for such a cause? 

No!—he resigned himself. He would 
do nothing mean and ungentlemanly. A 
policy of waiting and diplomacy should 
be tried. Ferrier might be of some use. 
But if nothing availed, he must marry 
and make the best of it. He wondered 
to what charitable societies his mother 
would leave her money! 

Slowly he strolled back along the hill. 
That dim light, high up on the shrouded 
walls of Beechcote, seemed to go with 
him, softly, insistently reminding him of 
Diana. The thought of her moved him 
deeply. He longed to have her in his 
arms, to comfort her, to feel her depend- 
ent on him for the recovery of joy and 
vitality. It was only by an obstinate 
and eager dwelling upon her sweetness 
and charm that he could protect himself 
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against the rise of an invading wave of 
repugnance and depression; the same re- 
pugnance, the same instinctive longing to 
escape, which he had always felt, as boy 
or man, in the presence of sickness, or 
death, or mourning. 


Markham had been long asleep in his 
queer little room at “ The Green Man.” 
The last lights were out in the village, 
and the moon had set. Diana stole out 
of bed; Muriel must not hear her, Muriel 
whose eyes were already so tired and tear- 
worn with another’s grief. She went to 
the window, and throwing a shawl over 
her, she knelt there, looking out. She 
was dimly conscious of stars, of the hill, 
the woods: what 
prison room as she was able to imagine 
it, and her mother 
young mother—only 


she really saw was a 
there, — her 
older 
Or again she 
saw the court of law,—the judge in the 


lying 
four 
than she, Diana, was now. 


years 


black cap—and her mother looking up. 
Fanny had said she was small and slight 
—with dark hair. 

The strange frozen horror of it made 
tears—or sleep—or rest—impossible. She 
did not think much of Markham; she 
could hardly remember what she had 
written to him. Love was only another 
anguish. Nor could it protect her from 
the images which pursued her. The only 
thought which seemed to soothe the tor- 
ture of imagination was the thought 
stamped on her brain tissue by the long 
inheritance of centuries,—the thought of 
Christ on Calvary. “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” The words 
repeated themselves again and again. 
She did not pray in words. But her 
agony crept to the foot of what has be- 
come, through the action and interaction 
of two thousand years, the typical and 
representative agony of the world, and 
clinging there made wild appeal like the 
generations before her, to a God in whose 
hand lie the creatures of His will. 

“Mrs. Colwood said I might come and 
y te you,” said Fanny Merton, 
holding her had high. 

She stood on the threshold of Diana’s 
little sitting-room looking in. There was 
an injured pride in her bearing, balanced 
by a certain anxiety which seemed to 
keep it within bounds. 


say good 
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“ Please come in,” said Diana. 
She rose with difficulty from the table 
where she was forcing herself to write 


a letter. Had she followed her own will 
she would have been up at her usual time 
and down to breakfast. But she had 
turned faint while dressing, and Mrs. 
Colwood had persuaded her to let some 
tea be brought upstairs. 

Fanny came in, half closing the door. 

“ Well, I’m off,” she said, flushing. “I 
dare say you won’t want to see me again.” 

Diana came feebly forward, clinging 
to the stairs. 

“Tt wasn’t your fault. I must have 
known—some time.” 

Fanny looked at her uneasily. 


“Well, of course that’s true. But I 
dare say I— Well, I’m no good at beat- 
ing about the bush, never was! And I 


was in a temper too—that was at the 
bottom of it.” 

Diana made no reply. Her eyes, mag- 
nified by exhaustion and pallor, seemed 
to be keeping a pitiful shrinking watch 
lest she should be hurt .again—past bear- 
ing. It was like the shrinking of a child 
that has been tortured, from its tormentor. 

“You are going to London?” 

“Yes. You remember those Devon- 
shire people I went to stay with? One of 
the girls is up in London, with her aunt. 
I’m going to board with them a bit.” 

“My lawyers will send the thousand 
pounds to Aunt Merton, when they have 
arranged for it,” said Diana quietly. 
“Ts that what you wish?” 

A look of relief she could not conceal 
slipped into Fanny’s countenance. 

“ You’re going to give it us—after all?’ 
she said, stumbling over the words. 

at promised to give it you.” 

Fanny fidgeted, but even her percep- 
tions told her that further thanks would 
be out of place. 

“Mother ‘Il write to you of course. 
And you'd better send fifty pounds of it 
to me. I ean’t go home under three 
months and I shall run short.” 

“ Very well,” said Diana. 

“ Good-by,” said Fanny, coming a lit- 
tle nearer. Then she looked round her, 
with a first genuine impulse of something 
like remorse—if the word is not too 
strong. It was rather perhaps a con- 
sciousness of having managed her op- 
portunities extremely badly. “I’m sorry 





you didn’t like me,” she said abruptly; 
“and I didn’t mean to be nasty.” 

“ Good-by.” Diana held out her hand; 
yet trembling involuntarily as she did 
80. Fanay broke out: 

“Diana, why do you look like that! 
It’s all so long ago—you can’t do any- 
thing—-you ought to try and forget it.” 

“ No, I can’t do anything,” said Diana, 
withdrawing her right hand from her 
cousin, and clasping both on her breast. 
“T can only—” 

jut the word died on her lips; she 
turned abruptly away, adding hurriedly 
in another tone: “If you ever want any- 
thing, you know we’re always here,— 
Mrs. Colwood and I, Please give us 
your address.” 

“ Thanks.” Fanny retreated; but could 
not forbear, as she reached the door, from 
Jetting loose the thought which burnt her 
inner mind. She turned round delib- 
erately. “ Mr. Markham ’Il cheer you up, 
Diana!—you’ll see—Of course he’ll be- 
have like a gentleman. It won’t make a 
bit of difference to you. I'll just ask Mrs. 
Colwood to tell me when it’s all fixed up.” 

Diana said nothing. She was hanging 
over the fire, and her face was hidden. 
Fanny waited a moment, then opened the 
door and went. 


As soon as the carriage conveying Miss 
Merton to the station had safely driven 
off, Mrs. Colwood, who in no conventional 
sense had been speeding the parting guest, 
ran upstairs again to Diana’s room. 

“She’s gone?” said Diana, faintly. 
She was standing by the window. As 
she spoke the carriage came into view 
at a bend of the drive, and disappeared 
into the trees beyond. Mrs. Colwood saw 
her shiver. 

“ Did she leave you her address ?” 

“Yes. Don’t think any more about 
her. I have something to tell you.” 

Diana’s painful start was the measure 
of her state. Muriel Colwood put her 
arms tenderly round the slight form. 

“Mr. Markham will be here directly. 
He came last night—too late—I would not 
let him see you. Ah!” She released Diana 
and made a rapid step to the window. 
“There he is!—coming by the fields.” 

Diana sat down, as though her limbs 
trembled under her. 

“Did you send for him?” 
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“ Yes.—You forgive me?” 

“ Then—he hasn’t got my letter.” 

She said it without looking up, as 
though to herself. 

Mrs. Colwood knelt down beside her. 

‘It is right he should be here,” she 
said, with energy, almost with command; 
‘it is the right, natural thing.” 

Diana stooped mechanically and kissed 
her, then sprang up, quivering, the color 
rushing into her cheeks. 

“Why, he mayn’t even know!”—She 
threw a piteous look at her companion. 

“ He does know, dear,—he does know.” 

Diana composed herself. She lifted 
her hands to a tress of hair that was un- 
fastened, and put it in its place. In- 
stinctively she straightened her belt, her 
white collar. Mrs. Colwood noticed that 
she was in black again, in one of the 
dresses of her mourning. 


When Markham turned, at the sound 
of the latch, to see Diana coming in, all 
the man’s secret calculations and revolts 
were for the moment scattered and 
drowned in sheer pity and dismay. In 
a few short hours, can grief so work on 
He ran to her; but she held up 
a hand, which arrested him half way. 
Then she closed the door, but still stood 
near it, as though she feared to move, 
or speak, looking at him with her appeal- 
ing eves. 

“ Oliver !—” 

He held out his hands. 

“My poor, poor darling!” 

She gave a little ery, as though some 
tension broke. Her lips almost smiled; 
but she held him away from her. 

“You’re not—not ashamed of me?” 

His protests were the natural, the in- 
evitable protests that any man with red 
blood in his veins must need have ut- 
tered, brought face to face with so much 
sorrow, and so much beauty. She let him 
make them, while her left hand gently 
stroked and caressed his right hand which 
held hers; yet all the time resolutely 
turning her face and soft breast away, as 
though she dreaded to be kissed, to lose 
will and identity in the mere delight of his 
touch. And he felt too, in some strange 
way, as though the blow that had fallen 
upon her had placed her at a distance 
from him; not disgraced—but consecrate. 
“Will you please sit down, and let us 


youth ? 
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talk?” she said after a moment, with- 
drawing herself. 

She pushed a chair forward, and sat 
down herself. The tears were in her 


eyes, but she brushed them away un- 
consciously. 

“Tf papa had told me!” she said, in a 
low voice—*if he had only told me— 
before he died.” 

“Tt was out of love,” said Markham; 
“but, yes—it would have been wiser— 
kinder—to have spoken.” 

She started. 

“Oh no—not that.—But we might have 
sorrowed—together. And he was always 
alone—he bore it all alone—even when 
he was dying.” 

“But you, dearest, shall not bear it 
alone!” eried Markham, finding her hand 
again and kissing it. “ My first task shall 
be to comfort you—to make you forget.” 

He thought she winced at the word 
“ forget.” 

“When did you first guess—or know ?” 

He hesitated,—then thought it best to 
tell the truth. 

“ When we were in the lime-walk.” 

“When you asked—her name? I re- 
member ”—her voice broke—“ how you 
wrung my hand! And you never had any 
suspicion before ?” 

“Never. And it makes no difference, 
Diana,—to you and me—none. I want 
you to understand that now—at once.” 

She looked at him, smiling tremulously. 
His words became him; even in her sor- 
row her eyes delighted in his shrewd thin 
face; in the fair hair, prematurely touch- 
ed with gray, and lying heavily on the 
broad brow: in the intelligence and dis- 
tinction of his whole aspect. 

“Vou are so good to me,” she said, 
with a little sob. “ No—no!—please, dear 
Oliver!—we have so much to talk of—” 
and again she prevented him from taking 
her in his arms. “Tell me ”—she laid 
her hand on his persuasively—* Sir James 
of course knew from the beginning?” 

“ Yes—from the beginning—that first 
night at Tallyn. He is coming down 


this afternoon, dearest. He knew you 
would want to see him. But it may 
not be till late.” 

“ After all—I know so little yet,” she 
said, bewildered. 
Fanny told me.” 

“ What made her tell you?” 


“Only —only what 
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‘She was angry with me,—I forget 
about what. I did not understand at 
tirst what she was saying. Oliver,”—she 
grasped his hand tightly, while the lids 
dropped over the eyes, as though she 
would shut out even his face as she asked 
“is it true that—that—the 
death sentence—” 

“Yes,” said Markham, reluctantly. 
‘But it was at onee commuted. And 
three weeks after the sentence she was 
released. She lived, Sir James tells me, 
nearly two months father 
brought her home.” 

‘I wrote last night to the lawyers,” — 
Diana breathed it almost in a whisper— 


I 


her question 


after your 





“T am sure there is a letter for me 
am sure papa wrote.” 


said Mark- 


“Tf they send you newspapers,— 


Promise me one thing!” 
ham. 
for my sake—don’t read them. Sir James 
will tell you, this afternoon, things the 
public have never known; facts which 
would certainly have altered the verdict, 
if the jury had known. Your poor mother 
struck the blow, in what was practically an 
impulse of self-defence; and the evidence 
which mainly convicted her was perjured 
evidence, as the liar who gave it con- 
fessed years afterwards. Sir James will 
tell you that. He has the confession.” 

Her face relaxed,—her mouth trem- 
bled violently. 

“ Oh, Oliver!—Oliver!—” She was un- 
able to bear the relief his words brought 
her: she broke down under it. 

He caught her in his arms at last— 
and she gave way—she let herself be 
weak—and woman. Clinging to him, 
with all the pure passion of a woman, 
and all the trust of a child, she felt his 
kisses on her cheek; and her deep sobs 
shook her, upon his breast. Markham’s 
being was stirred to its depths. He gave 
her the best he had to give; and in that 
moment of mortal appeal on her side, 
and desperate pity on his, their natures 
met, in that fusion of spirit and desire, 
wherewith love can bend even tragedy and 
pain to its own uses. 


And yet—and yet!—That very mo- 
ment, that feeling—on the man’s side 
—o’erleapt itself, and fell on the oth- 
er.” When they resumed conversation, 
Markham’s tacit expectation was that 
Diana would now show herself comforted; 


that, sure of him, and of his affection, 
she would now be ready to put the tragic 
past aside; to think first and foremost 
of her own present life and his, and face 
the future cheerfully. A misunderstand- 
ing arose between them indeed, which is 
perhaps one of the typical misunderstand- 
ings between men and women. The man 
impatient of painful thoughts and recol- 
lections, eager to be quit of them as 
weakening and unprofitable, determined to 
silence them by the pleasant clamor of his 
own ambitions and desires:—the woman, 
priestess of the past, clinging to all the 
pieties of memory, in terror lest she forget 
the dead, feeling it a disloyalty even to 
draw the dagger from the wound:—be- 
tween these two figures and dispositions 
there is a deep and natural antagonism. 

It showed itself rapidly in the case of 
Markham and Diana. For their moment 
of high feeling was no sooner over, and 
she sitting quietly again, her hand in his, 
the blinding tears dashed away,—than 
Markham’s mind flew inevitably to his 
own great sacrifice. She must be com- 
forted indeed, poor child! yet he eould 
not but feel that he too deserved con- 
solation, and that his own most actual 
plight was no less worthy of her thoughts 
than the ghastly details of a tragedy 
twenty years old. 

Yet she seemed to have forgotten Lady 
Lucy!—to have no inkling of the real 
situation. And he could find no way in 
which to break it. 

For in little broken sentences of horror 
and recollection she kept going back to 
her mother’s story,—her father’s silence 
and suffering. It was as though her mind 
could not disentangle itself from the load 
which had been flung upon it, could not 
recover its healthiness of action amid 
the phantom sights and sounds which 
beset imagination. Again and again she 
must ask him for details—and shrink 
from the answers; must hide her eyes 
with the little moan that wrung his 
heart; and break out in ejaculations as 
though of bewilderment under a revela- 
tion so singular and so terrible. 

It was to be expected, of course; he 
could only hope it would soon pass. 
Secretly, after a time, he was repelled 
and wearied. He answered her with the 
same tender words; he tried to be all 
kindness; but more perfunctorily. The 
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oneness of that supreme moment vanished 
and did not return. 

Meanwhile Diana’s perceptions, stunned 
by the one overmastering thought, gave 
her no warning. And in truth, if Mark- 
ham could have understood, the process 
of mental recovery was set going in her 
by just this freedom of utterance to the 
man she loved—these words, and looks 
and tears—that brought ease after the 
dumb horror of the first hours. 

At last he made an effort; hiding the 
nascent impatience in a caress. 

“Tf I could only persuade you not to 
dwell upon it too persistently—to put it 
from your thoughts as soon and as much 
as vou can! Dear!—we shell have our 
own anxieties!” 

She looked up with a sudden start. 

“My mether,” he said, reluctantly, 

-“may give us trouble.” 

The color rushed into Diana’s cheeks, 
and ebbed with equal suddenness. 

‘Lady Luey! Oh!—how could I for- 
get? Oliver!—she thinks,—I am not fit!” 

And in her eyes he saw for the first 
time the self-abasement he had dreaded 
yet perhaps expected to see there before. 
For in her first question to him there 
had been no real doubt of him; it had 
been the natural humility of wounded 
love, that cries out, expecting the reply 
that no power on earth could check itself 
from giving, were the case reversed. 

“ Dearest ! you know my mother’s bring- 
ing up; her Quaker training, and her 
rather stern ideas. We shall persuade 
her—in time.” 

“In time? And now—she—she for- 
bids it?” 

Her voice faltered. And yet, uncon- 
sciously, she had drawn herself a little 
together and away. 

Markham began to give a somewhat 
confused and yet guarded account of 
his mother’s state of mind, endeavoring 
to prepare her for the letter which 
might arrive on the morrow. He got 
up and moved about the room as he 
spoke, while Diana sat, looking at him, 
her lips trembling from time to time. 
Presently he mentioned Ferrier’s name, 
and Diana started. 

“Does he think it would do you harm? 
that vou ought to give me up?” 

“ Not he !—And if anybody can make my 
mother hear reason, it will be Ferrier.” 
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“Lady Lucey believes it would injure 
you in Parliament?” faltered Diana. 

as No, | don’t believe she doe Ss. No sane 
person could.” 

“Then it’s because—of the disgrace? 
Oliver! — perhaps— you ought to give 
me up?” 

She breathed quick. It stabbed him 
to see the flush in her cheeks contending 
with the misery in her eyes. She could not 
pose, or play a part. What she could not 
hide from him, was just the conflict be- 
tween her love and her new-born shame. 
Before that scene on the hill there would 
have been her girlish dignity also to reckon 
with. But the greater had swallowed up 
the less; and from her own love,—in inno- 
cent and simple faith,—she imagined his. 

So that when she spoke of his giving 
her up, it was not her pride that spoke; 
but only and truly her fear of doing him 
a hurt; by which she meant a hurt in 
publie estimation or repute. The whole 
business side of the matter was unknown 
to her. She had never speculated on his 
circumstances, and she was constitution- 
ally and rather proudly indifferent to 
questions of money. Vaguely of course 
she knew that the Markhams were rich, 
and that Tallyn was Lady Lucy’s. Be- 
yond, she had never inquired. 

This absence of all self-love in her 
attitude—together with her complete ig- 
norance of the ealculation in which she 
was involyed—touched him sharply. It 
kept him silent about the money; it seem- 
ed impossible to speak of it. And yet all 
the time the thought of it clamored—per- 
haps increasingly—in his own mind. 

He told her that they must stand firm, 

that she must be patient—that Ferrier 
would work for them—and Lady Lucy 
would come round. And she, loving him 
more and more with every word, seeing 
in him a god of consolation and of chiv- 
alry, trusted him wholly. It was char- 
acteristic of her that she did not attempt 
heroics for the heroic’s sake; there was 
no idea of renouncing him with a flourish 
of trumpets. He said he loved her; and 
she believed him. But her heart went on 
its knees to him in a gratitude that 
doubled love; even in the midst of her 
aching bewilderment and pain. 


He made her come out with him before 
luncheon; he talked with her of politics 
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and their future; he did his best to scat- 
ter the nightmare in which she moved. 

But after a while he felt his efforts 
fail. The scenes that held her mind be- 
trayed themselves in her recurrent pallor, 
the trembling of her hand in his, her pit- 
eous, sudden looks. She did not talk of her 
mother; but he could not presently rouse 
her to talk of anything else; she sat silent 
in her chair, gazing before her, her slender 
hands on her knee, dreaming and forlorn. 

Then he remembered, and with invol- 
untary relief, that he must get back to 
town, and to the House, for an important 
division. He told her, and she made no 
protest. Evidently she was already ab- 
sorbed in the thought of Sir James Chide’s 
visit. But when the time came for him 
to go, she let herself be kissed, and then, 
as he was moving away, she caught his 
hand, and held it wildly to her lips. 

“Oh, if you hadn’t come!—if you had- 
n’t come!” Her tears fell on the hand. 

“But I did come!” he said, caressing 
her. “I was here last night,—did Mrs. 
Colwood tell you? Afterwards—in the 
dark—I walked up to the hill, only to look 
down upon this house, that held you.” 

“Tf I had known,” she murmured, on 
his breast, “ I should have slept.” 

He went—in exaltation; overwhelmed 
by her charm even in this eclipse of grief, 
and by the perception of her passion. 

But before he was half way to London, 
he felt that he had been rather foolish 
and Quixotie in not having told her sim- 
ply and practically what his mother’s op- 
position meant. She must learn it some 
day; better from him than others. His 
mother indeed might tell her in the letter 
she had threatened to write. But he 
thought not. Nobody was more loftily se- 
cret as to business affairs than Lady Lucy; 
money might not have existed, for the rare 
mention she made of it. No; she would 
hase her opposition on other grounds. 

These reflections brought him back to 
earth, and to the gloomy pondering of 
the situation. Half a million!—because 
of the ill doing of a poor neurotic woman 
—twenty years ago! 





It filled him with a curious resentment 
against Juliet Sparling herself; which 
left him still more out of sympathy with 
Diana’s horror and grief. It must really 
be understood, when they married, that 
Mrs. Sparling’s name was never mention- 


ed between them; that the whole grimy 
business was buried out of sight forever. 

And with a great and morbid impa- 
tience he shook the recollection from him. 
The bustle of Whitehall as he drove down 
it was like wine in his veins; the crowd 
and the gossip of the Central Lobby, as 
he pressed his way through to the door 
of the House of Commons, had never been 
so full of stimulus or savor. In this 
agreeable, exciting world he knew his 
place; the relief was enormous; and, for 
a time, Markham was himself again. 


Sir James Chide came in the late after- 
noon; and in her two hours with him, 
Diana learned, from lips that spared her 
all they could, the heart-breaking story 
of which Fanny had given her but the 
crudest outlines. 

The full story, and its telling, taxed the 
courage both of hearer and speaker. Di- 
ana bore it, as it seemed to Sir James, 
with the piteous simplicity of one in 
whose nature grief had no pretences to 
overcome. The iron entered into her 
soul; and her quick imagination made 
her torment. But her father had taught 
her lessons of self-conquest; and in this 
first testing of her youth she did not fail. 
Sir James was astonished at the quiet 
she was able to maintain; and touched 
to the heart by the suffering she could 
not conceal. 

Nothing was said of his own relation 
to her mother’s case, but he saw that she 
understood it; and their hearts moved 
together. When he rose to take his leave, 
she held his hand in hers, with such a 
look in her eyes as a daughter might have 
worn; and he, with an emotion to which 
he gave little outward expression, vowed 
to himself that henceforward she should 
lack no fatherly help or counsel that he 
could give her. 

He gathered—with relief—that the en- 
gagement persisted; and the perception 
led him to praise Markham in a warm 
Irish way. But he could not find any- 
thing hopeful to say of Lady Lucy. “If 
you only hold to each other, my dear 
young lady—things will come right!” 
Diana flushed and shrank a little; and he 
felt—helplessly—that the battle was for 
their fighting, and not his. 

Meanwhile, as he had seen Mr. Riley, 
he did his best to prepare her for the 
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letters and enclosures which had been for 
twenty years in the custody of the firm, 
and would reach her on the morrow. 

But what he did not prepare her for 
was the letter from Lady Lucy Markham 
which reached Beecheote by the evening 
post after Sir James had left. 

The letter lay a while on Diana’s knee 
unopened. Muriel Colwood, glancing at 
her, went away with tears in her eyes; 
and at last the stumbling fingers broke 


the seal - ac 


“My pear Miss Matitory,—I want you 
to understand why it is that I must op- 
pose your marriage with my son. You 
know well, I think, how gladly I should 
have welcomed you as a daughter, but 
for this terrible revelation. As it is, I 
cannot consent to the engagement, and 
if it is earried out Oliver must renounce 
the inheritance of his father’s fortune.— 
I do not say this as any vulgar threat. 
It is simply that I cannot allow my hus- 
band’s wealth to be used in furthering 
what he would never have permitted. He 
had—and so have I—the strongest feel- 
ing as to the sacredness of the family 
and its traditions. He held, as I do, that 
it ought to be founded in mutual respect 
and honor; and that children should have 
round about them the help that comes 
from the memory of unstained and God- 
fearing ancestors. Do you not also feel 
this? Is it not a great principle, to which 
personal happiness and gratification may 
justly be sacrificed? And would not such 
a sacrifice bring with it the highest hap- 
piness of all? 

“Do not think that I am cruel or hard- 
hearted. I grieve for you with all my 
soul, and I have prayed for you earnestly, 
though perhaps you will consider this 
mere hypocrisy. But I must first think 
of my son—and of my husband. Very 
possibly you and Oliver may disregard 
what I say. But, if so, I warn you 
that Oliver is not indifferent to money; 
simply because the full development of 
his career depends on it. He will regret 
what he has done; and your mutual hap- 
piness will be endangered. Moreover, he 
shrinks fr painful thoughts and 
associations; he seems to have no power 
to bear them; yet how can you protect 
him from them? 

“T beg you to be counselled in time— 
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to think of him rather than yourself—if 
indeed you care for him. And should 
you decide rightly, an old woman’s love 
and gratitude will be yours as long as 
she live s. 

“ Believe me, dear Miss Mallory, very 
sincerely yours, Lucy MarkHam.” 

Diana dragged herself upstairs and 
locked her door. At ten o’clock Mrs. Col- 
wood knocked, and heard a low voice ask- 
ing to be left alone. She went away 
wondering in her astonishment and ter- 
ror what new blow had fallen. No sound 
reached her during the night; except the 
bluster of a north wind, rushing in great 
gusts upon the hillside and the woods. 


CHAPTER XIV 
ATE on Monday afternoon, Lady 
Niton paid a eall in Eaton Square. 
She and Lady Lucy were very old friends, 
and rarely passed a week when they were 
both in town without seeing each other. 

Mr. Ferrier lunched with her, on Mon- 
day, and casually remarked that Lady 
Lucy was not as well as usual. Lady 
Niton replied that she would look her 
up that afternoon; and she added: “ And 
what about that procrastinating fellow 
Oliver? Is he engaged yet?” 

“ Not to my knowledge,” said Mr. Fer- 
rier, after a pause. 

“Then he ought to be! What on 
earth is he shilly-shallying for? In my 
days, young men had proper blood in 
their veins.” 

Ferrier did not pursue the subject, and 
Lady Niton at once jumped to the con- 
clusion that something had happened. 
By five o’clock she was in Eaton Square. 

Only Alicia Drake was in the drawing- 
room when she was announced. 

“T hear Luecy’s seedy,” said the old 
lady, abruptly, after vouchsafing a couple 
of fingers to Miss Drake; “I suppose 
she’s been starving herself as usual ?” 

Oliver’s mother enjoyed an appetite as 
fastidious as her judgments on men and 
morals, and Lady Niton had a running 
quarrel with her on the subject. 

Alicia replied that it had been indeed 
unusually difficult of late to persuade 
Lady Luey to eat. 

“The less you eat, the less you may 
eat.” said Lady Niton, with vigor. “ The 
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stomach contracts unless you give it 
something to do. That’s what’s the 
matter with Lucy, my dear; though of 
course I never dare name the organ. But 
I suppose she’s been worrying herself 
about something ?” 

“Tam afraid she has.” 

“Ts Oliver engaged?” asked Lady Ni- 
ton, suddenly, observing the young lady. 

Alicia replied demurely that that ques- 
tion had perhaps better be addressed to 
Lady Luey. 

“ What’s the matter? Can’t the young 
people make up their minds? Do they 
want Lucy to make them up for them?” 

Alicia looked at her companion, a little 
under her brows, and did not reply. Lady 
Niton was so piqued by the girl’s expres- 
sion that she immediately threw herself on 
the mystery she divined; tearing and 
seratching at it, like a dog in a rabbit 
hole. And very soon she had dragged it to 
the light. Miss Drake merely remarked 
that it was very sad, but it appeared that 
Miss Mallory was not really a Mallory 
at all, but the daughter of a certain Mrs. 
Sparling—Juliet Sparling—who— 

“ Juliet Sparling!” cried Lady Niton, 
her queer small eyes starting in their 
sockets. “ My dear, you must be mad!” 

Alicia smiled, though gravely. She 
was afraid Lady Niton would find that 
what she said was true. 

A cross-examination followed, after 
which Lady Niton sat speechless for a 
while. She took a fan out of her large 
reticule and fanned herself, a proceeding 
by which she often protested against the 
temperature at which Lady Lucy kept 
her drawing-room. She then asked for 
a window to be opened; and when she 
had been sufticiently oxygenated, she de- 
livered herself: 

“Well, and why not? We really didn’t 
have the picking and choosing of our 
mothers—or fathers,—though Lucy al- 
ways behaves as though we had,—to the 
fourth generation. Besides, I always 
took the side of that poor creature, and 
Lucy believed the worst—as usual. Well, 
and so she’s going to make Oliver back 
out of it?” 

At this point the door opened, and 
Lady Lucy glided in, elad in a frail 
majesty which would have overawed any 
one but Elizabeth Niton. Alicia dis- 
creetly disappeared, and Lady Niton 


after an inquiry as to her friend’s health, 
delivered as it were at the point of the 
bayonet, and followed by a flying remark 
on the absurdity of treating your body as 
if it was only given you to be harried, 
plunged headlong into the great topie.— 
What an amazing business! Now at last 
one would see what Oliver was made of! 

Lady Lucy summoned all her dignity, 
expounded her view, and entirely declined 
to be laughed or rated out of it. For 
Elizabeth Niton, her wig much awry, her 
old eyes and cheeks blazing, took up the 
eause of Diana with alternate sarcasm 
and eloquence. As for the social dis- 
repute—stuff!—All that was wanting to 
such a beautiful creature as Diana Mal- 
lory, was a story and a scandal. Positive- 
ly she would be the rage; and Oliver’s 
fortune was made. 

Lady Lucy sat in pale endurance, 
throwing in an oecasional protest—not 
budging by one inch; and no doubt re- 
minding herself from time to time, in 
the intervals of her old friend’s attacks, 
of the letter she had just despatched to 
Beecheote. Until, at last, Lady Niton 
having worked herself into a fine frenzy 
to no purpose at all, thought it was time 
to depart. 

“Well_—my dear!” she said, leaning 
on her stick, the queerest rag-bag of a 
figure,—crooked wig, rusty black dress, 
and an unspeakable bonnet,—* you are a 
saint, of course, and I am a quarrelsome 
old sinner; I like society, and you, I 
believe, regard it as a grove of barren 
fig-trees. I don’t care a rap for my 
neighbor, if he doesn’t amuse me, and 
you live in a puddle of good works. But, 
upon my word, I wouldn’t be you when 
it comes to the sheep and the goats busi- 
ness! Here is a young girl, sweet and 
good and beautifully brought up—money, 
and manners, and everything handsome 
about her,—she is in love with Oliver, 
and he with her—and just because you 
happen to find out that she is the daugh- 
ter of a poor creature who made a tragic 
mess of her life, and suffered for it in- 
finitely more than you and I are ever 
likely to suffer for our intolerably re- 
spectable peecadilloes—you will break her 
heart, and his,—if he’s the good luck 
to have one!—and there you sit, looking 
like a suffering angel, and expecting all 
your old friends, I suppose, to pity and ad- 
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THE TESTING OF 
mire you. Well, I won’t, Lucy!—I won’t! 
That’s flat. There’s my hand. Good-by!” 

Lady Luey took it patiently; though 
from no other person in the world save 
Elizabeth Niton would she have so 
taken it. 

“T thought, Elizabeth, you would have 
tried to understand me.” 

Elizabeth Niton shook her head. 

“There’s only your Maker could do 
that, Lucey. And He must be pretty 
puzzled to account for you sometimes. 
Good-by. I thought Alicia looked un- 
commonly cheerful!” 

This last remark was delivered as a 
parting shot as Lady Niton hobbled to 
the door. She could not, however, resist 
pausing to see its effect. Lady Lucy 
turned indignantly. 

‘T don’t know what you mean by that 
mark. Alicia has behaved with great 
kindness and tact!” 

“T dare say!—We’re all darlings, when 
we get our way.—What does Ferrier say ?” 

Lady Lucy hesitated. 

“Tf my old friends cannot see it as I 
do,—if they blame me,—I am very sorry. 
But it is my responsibility.” 

“A precious good thing, my dear, for 
everybody else !—But as far as I can make 
out, they are engaged ?” 

“ Nothing is settled,” said Lady Lucy, 
hastily—“ and I need not say, Eliza- 
beth, that if you have any affection for 
us—or any consideration for Miss Mal- 
lory—you will not breathe a word of this 
most sad business to anybody.” 

“Well, for Oliver’s sake, if he doesn’t 
intend to behave like a man, I do certain- 
ly hope it may be kept dark!” cried Lady 
Niton. “ For if he does desert her, under 
such circumstances, I suppose you know 
that a great many people will be inclined 
to eut him? I shall hold my tongue. 
But of course it will come out.” 

With which final shaft she departed, 
leaving Lady Luey a little uneasy. She 
mentioned Elizabeth Niton’s “ foolish re- 
mark” to Mrs. Fotheringham in the 
course of the evening. Isabel Fothering- 
ham laughed it to scorn. 

“You may be quite sure there will be 
plenty of ill-natured talk either way,— 
whether Oliver gives her up or doesn’t. 
The real thing to bear in mind is that 
if Oliver yields to your wishes, mamma, 
—as you certainly deserve that he should, 
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after all you have done for him,—he will 
be delivered from an ignorant and re- 
actionary wife, who might have spoiled 
his career. I like to call a spade a spade. 
Oliver belongs to his party; and his party 
have a right to count upon him. He has 
no right to jeopardize either his opinions 
or his money; we have a claim on both.” 

Lady Luey gave an unconscious sigh. 
She was glad of any arguments, from 
anybody, that offered her support. But 
it did occur to her that if Diana Mal- 
lory had not shown a _ weakness for 
the soldiers of her country, and if her 
heart had been right on women’s suffrage, 
Isabel would have judged her case differ- 
ently; so that her approval was not worth 
all it might have been. 


Meanwhile in the House of Commons, 
Isabel Fotheringham’s argument was be- 
ing put in other forms. 

On the Tuesday morning, Markham 
went down to the House, for a Commit- 
tee; in a curious mood, half love, half 
martyrdom. The thought of Diana was 
very sweet; it warmed and thrilled his 
heart; but somehow with every hour he 
realized more fully what a magnificent 
thing he was doing, and how serious was 
his position. 

In a few hurried words with Ferrier 
before the meeting of the House, Mark- 
ham gave the result of his visit to Beech- 
cote. Diana had been of course very 
much shaken, but was bearing the thing 
bravely. They were engaged, but noth- 
ing was to be said in public for at least 
six months, so as to give Lady Lucy time 
to reconsider. 

“Though of course I know, as far as 
that is concerned!—we might as well be 
married to-morrow and have done with it.” 

“ Ah!—but it is due to her—to your 
mother—” 

“T suppose it is. But the whole situa- 
tion is grotesque. I must look out for 
some way of making money. Any sug- 
gestions thankfully received!” 

Markham spoke with an irritable flip- 
panecy. Ferrier’s gray eyes, set and al- 
most lost in spreading cheeks, dwelt upon 
him thoughtfully. 

“ All right; I will think of some. You 
explained the position to Miss Mallory?” 

“No,” said Markham, shortly. “ How 


could JT?” 
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The alternatives flew through Ferrier’s 
mind — “Cowardice? — or delicacy ?”’ 
Aloud, he said: “I am afraid she will 
not be long in ignorance. It will be a 
big fight for her too.” 

Markham shrugged his thin shoulders. 

“Of course. And all for nothing. 
Hullo, Fleming!—do you want me?” 

For the Liberal Chief Whip had paused 
beside them where they stood, in a corner 
of the smoking-room, as though wishing 
to speak to one or other of them, yet not 
liking to break up their conversation. 

“Don’t let me interrupt,” he said to 
Markham. “But can I have a word 
presently ?” 

“ Now, if you like.” 

“Come to the Terrace,” said the other, 
and they went out into the gray of a 
March afternoon. There they walked up 
and down for some time, engaged in 
an extremely confidential conversation. 
Signs of a general election were begin- 
ning to be strong and numerous. The 
Tory Government was weakening visibly; 
and the Liberals felt themselves in sight 
of an autumn if not a summer dissolu- 
tion. But—funds!—there was the rub. 
The party coffers were poorly supplied, 
and unless they could be largely replen- 
ished, and at once, the prospects of the 
election were not rosy. 

Markham had hitherto counted as one 
of the men on whom the party could rely. 
It was known that his own personal 
resources were not great; but he com- 
manded his mother’s ample purse. Lady 
Lucey had always shown herself both loyal 
and generous; and at her death, it was 
of course assumed that he would be her 
heir. Lady Lucy’s cheque, in fact, sent 
through her son, to the leading party club, 
had been of considerable importance in 
the election five years before this date, 
in which Markham himself had been re- 
turned; the Chief Whip wanted to as- 
sure himself that in case of need it would 
be repeated. 

But for the first time in a conversa- 
tion of this kind, Markham’s reply was 
halting and uncertain. He would do his 
best; but he could not pledge himself. 
When the Chief Whip, disappointed and 
astonished, broke up their conference, 
Markham walked into the House after 
him, in the morbid belief that a large 
part of his influence and prestige with his 
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party was already gone. Let those fel- 
lows, he thought, who imagine that the 
popular party can be run without money, 
inform themselves, and not talk like asses! 


In the afternoon, during an exciting 
debate, on a subject Markham had mack 
to some extent his own, and in which 
he was expected to speak, two letters 
were brought to him. One was from 
Diana. He put it into his pocket, feeling 
an instinctive recoil—with his speech in 
sight—from the emotion it must needs 
express and arouse. The other was from 
the chairman of a Committee in Duns- 
combe, the chief town of his division. 
The town was so far without any 
proper hall for public meetings. It 
was proposed to build a new Liberal 
Club with a hall attached. The leading 
local supporter of the scheme wrote—with 
apoiogies—to ask Markham what he was 
prepared to subscribe. It was early days 
to make the inquiry, but—in confidence 
—he might state that he was afraid local 
support for the scheme would mean more 
talk than money. Markham pondered the 
letter gloomily. A week earlier he would 
have gone to his mother for a thousand 
pounds, without any doubt of her reply. 

It was just towards the close of the 
dinner hour that Markham caught the 
Speaker’s eye. Perhaps the special effort 
that had been necessary to recall! his 
thoughts to the point had given his 
nerves a stimulus. At any rate he spoke 
unusually well, and sat down amid the 
cheers of his party, conscious that he had 
advanced his Parliamentary career. <A 
good many congratulations reached him 
during the evening; he “drank delight 
of battle with his peers,” for the division 
went well, and when he left the House 
at one o’clock in the morning, it was in 
a mood of tingling exhilaration, and with 
a sense of heightened powers. 

It was not till he reached his own room, 
in his mother’s hushed and darkened 
house, that he opened Diana’s letter. 

The mere sight of it as he drew it out 
of his pocket jarred upon him strangely. 
It recalled to him the fears and discom- 
forts, the sense of sudden misfortune, 
and of ugly associations, which had been 
for a time obliterated in the stress and 
interest of politics. He opened it almost 
reluctantly, wondering at himself. 
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“My pear Oxtver,—This letter from 
vour mother reached me last night. I 
don’t know what to say—though I have 
thought for many hours. I ought not 
to do you this great injury—that seems 
plain to me. Yet then I think of all 
vou said to me,—and I feel you must 
decide. You must do what is best for 
vour future and your career,—and I shall 
never blame you whatever you think 
right. I wish I had known, or realized, 
the whole truth about your mother when 
vou were still here. It was my stupidity. 

“T have no claim — none — against 
what is best for you. Just two words, 
Oliver!—and I think they ought to 
Ie * Good-by.’ 

“ Sir James Chide came after you left, 

and was most dear and kind. To-day 
I have my father’s letter,—and one from 
my mother—that she wrote for me— 
I mustn’t write any 
more. My eyes are so tired. 

Your grateful 


twenty years ago. 
Diana.” 


He laid down the blurred note, and 
turned to the enclosure. Then he read 
his mother’s letter. And he had imag- 
ined, in his folly, that his mother’s re- 
finement would at least make use of some 
other weapon than money! Why, it was 
all money !—a blunderbuss of the crudest 
kind, held at Diana’s head in the crudest 
way. This is how the saints behave— 
the people of delicacy—when it comes 
to a pinch. He saw his mother stripped 
of all her pretensions, her spiritual airs, 
and for the first time in his life—his life 
of unwilling subordination—he dared to 
despise her. 

But neither contempt nor indignation 
helped him much. How was he to an- 
swer Diana? He paced up and down for 
an hour considering it, then sat down 
and wrote. 

His letter ran as follows: 


“Dearest Drana,—I asked you to be 
my wife, and I stand by my word. I 
did not like to say too much about my 
mother’s state of mind when we were to- 
gether yesterday; but I am afraid it is 
very true that she will withdraw her 
present allowance to me, and deprive me 
of the money which my father left. 
Most unjustly, as it has always seemed 
to me,—she has complete control over it. 
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Never mind. I must see what ean be 
done. No doubt my political career will 
be for a time much affected. We must 
hope it will only be for a time. 

“Ferrier and Sir James believe that 
my mother cannot maintain her present 
attitude. But I do not, alack! share their 
belief. 
not live in the same house with her, the 
streneth and obstinacy of her will. She 
will, I suppose, leave my father’s half 
million to some of the charitable societies 


I realize, as no one can who does 


in which she believes, and we must try 
and behave as though it had never existed. 
I don’t regret it for myself. But of 
course there are many public causes one 
would have liked to help. 

“Tf I can, I will come down to Beech- 
eote on Saturday again. Meanwhile do 
let me urge you to take care of your 
health and not to dwell too much on a 
past that nothing can alter. I under- 
stand of course how it must affect you; 
but I am sure it will be best—best in- 
deed for us both—that you should now 
put it as much as possible out of your 
mind. It may not be possible to hide 
the sad truth. I fear it will not be. But 
I am sure that the less said—or even 
thought—about it, the better. You won’t 
think me unkind,—will you ? 

“You will see a report of my speech 
in the debate to-morrow. It certainly 
made an im,ression, and I must manage, 
if I ean, to stick to Parliament. But 
we will consult when we meet. 

Your most loving OLIVER.” 

As he wrote it, Markham had been un- 
comfortably conscious of another self be- 
side him,—mocking, or eritic |. 

“T don’t regret for myself.”—Pshaw! 
What was there to choose between him 
and his mother? There on his writing 
table lay a number of recent bills, and 
some correspondence as to a Scotch moor 
he had persuaded his mother to take for 
the coming season. There was now to 
be an end, he supposed, to the expenditure 
which the bills represented; and an end 
to expensive moors. “I don’t regret it 
for myself.” Damned humbug! When 
did any man, brought: up in wealth, make 
the cold descent to poverty and self- 
denial without caring? Yet he let the 
sentence stand. He was too sleepy, too 


inert to rewrite it. 
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And how cold were all his references 
to the catastrophe! He groaned as he 
thought of Diana,—as though he actually 
saw the vulture gnawing at the tender 
breast. Had she slept?—had the tears 
Let him tear up the beastly 
thing, and begin again! 

No.—His head fell forward on his 
arm. Some dull weight of character— 
He could do 
He shut, stamped, and posted 
what he had written. 


stopped ¢ 


of disillusion—interposed. 
no better. 


At midday, in her Brookshire village, 
Diana received the letter,—with another 
from London, in a handwriting she did 
not know. 

When she had read Markham’s, it 
dropped from her hand. The color 
flooded her cheeks; as though the heart 
leaped beneath a fresh blow, which it 
eould not realize or measure. Was it so 
she would have written to Oliver ?—if— 

She was sitting at her writing-table in 
the Her wandered 
through the mullioned window beside her 
to the hillside and the woods. 
Wednesday. Four among 
those trees, Oliver had spoken to her. 
During those four days it seemed to her 
that, in the old Hebrew phrase, she had 
gone down into the pit. All the nameless 
dreads and terrors of her youth, all the 
intensified fears of the past few weeks, 
had in a 


drawing-room. eyes 
This was 


days since, 


few minutes become real and 
verified; only in a shape infinitely more 
terrible than any fear among them all 
had ever dared to prophesy. The story 
of her mother—the more she knew of it, 


the more she realized it, the more sharp- 
ly it bit into the tissues of life; the more 


it seemed to set 
Juliet 


selves—in a 


Juliet Sparling and 
Sparling’s child alone by them- 
dark world. Diana had 
had the courage to venture 
out of doors since the news came to her; 
she feared to see even her old friends the 
Roughsedges, and had been invisible to 
them since the Saturday; she feared even 
the faces of the village children. 

All through, she seemed to have been 
clinging to Markham’s supporting hand, 
as to the clue which might—when nature 
had had its way—lead her back out of this 
labyrinth of pain. But surely he would 
let her while !—would sorrow 
with Under the strange coldness 


never yet 


sorrow a 
he r. 
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and brevity of his letter she felt like the 
children in the market place of old— 
“We have mourned unto and ye 
have not wept.” 


you, 


Yet if her story was not to be a source 
of sorrow—of divine pity,—it could only 
be a source of disgrace and shame. Tears 
might wash it out! But to hate and 
resent it,—so it seemed to her—must be 
—in a world where every detail of such 
a thing was or would be known,—to go 
through life branded and crushed by it. 
If the man who was to be her husband 
could face it thus: by a _ stern 
ostracism of the dead; by silencing all 
mention of between himself and 
her: her cheeks could never cease to burn, 
—her heart to shrink. 

Now at last she felt herself weighed 
indeed to the earth; because Markham in 
that measured letter had made her realize 
the load on him. 

All that huge wealth, he was to give 
up for her? His mother had actually 
the power to strip him of his inheritance? 
—and would certainly exercise it, to pun- 
ish him for marrying her—Diana ? 

Humiliation came upon her like a 
flood; and a bitter insight followed. Be- 
tween the lines of the letter she read the 
reluctance, the regrets of the man who 
had written it. She saw that he woula 
be faithful to her, if he could; but that, 
in her own concentration of love, she had 
accepted what Oliver had not in truth 
the strength to give her. The Markham 
she loved had suddenly disappeared; and 
in his place was a Markham whom she 
might—at a personal cost he would never 
forget, and might never forgive,—per- 
suade or compel to marry her. 

She sprang up. For the first time since 
the blow had fallen vigor had returned to 
her movements and life to her eyes. 

“ Ah, no!” she said to herself, panting 
a little. “No!/”’— 

A letter fell to the ground—the letter 
in the unknown handwriting. Some 
premonition made her open it, and pre- 
pared her for the signature. 


only 


them 


“My pear Miss Matiory,—lI heard 
of the sad discovery which had taken 
place, from my cousin, Miss Drake, on 
Sunday morning, and came up at once 
from the country to be with my mother; 
for I know well with what sympathy 
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OF 


she had been following Oliver’s wishes 
and desires. 
I do most 
situation in which you find yourself, and 
I am sure will not resent it if, as 


Oliver’s sister, I write you my views on 


It is a very painful business. 


truly regret the perplexing 


you 


the matter. 


‘I am afraid it is useless to expect 


And 


then, the question is,—what is the right 


} 


that my mother should give way. 
course for you and Oliver to pursue? I 
that he 
and you accepted him, in ignorance of 
And, like a man 


understand proposed to you, 
the me lancholy truth. 


of honor, he proposes to stand by his 


engagement,—unless of course you re- 
le ase him. 

“ Now, if I were in your place, I should 
expect to consider such a matter not as 
affecting myself only—but in its relation 
and the community. Our first 
We 
thing, and we must not act selfishly to- 
wards it. Consider Oliver’s position. 
He has his foot on the political ladder. 
Every session his influence in Parliament 


increases. 


to society- 


duty is to society. owe it every 


His speech to-night was—as 
I hear from a man who has just come 
from the debate -the brilliant he 
has yet made. It is extremely likely that 
when our party comes in again, he will 
fifteen years’ 
time, what is there to prevent his being 
Minister?—with all the 
mighty influence over millions of human 


most 


have office, and in ten or 


even Prime 
beings which that means? 

“But to give him every chance in his 
career, money is unfortunately indis- 

Every English Prime Minister 
has been a rich man. It may be a blot 
on our English life. I think it is. But 
then I have been all my life on the side 
of the poor. You who are a Tory and 
an Imperialist, who 
militarism and with war, will agree that 
it 1s 


pensable. 


sympathize with 
our politicians should 
‘Haves,’ that a 
possessions do matter to his party and 


important 
be among the man’s 
his cause. 

“They matter especially—at the pres- 
ent moment—to our party and our cause. 
We are the poor party, and our rich men 
are few and far between. 

“You may say that you would help 
him, and that your own money would be 
at his disposal. But could a man live upon 
his wife, in such circumstances, with 
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Of course I know that 
and I trust that 
ur views on many subjects, social and 


iv self-re spect ¢ 
ou are very young, 
political, will change, and change mate- 
rially, before long. It is a serious thing 
for women nowadays to throw themselves 
cross the path of progress. At the same 
that you have a strong,—if I 


Ve he ment 


time I see 
characte Pr. It 
throw off 
at once what I understand has been your 
ither’s influence. And meanwhile Oli- 
ver would be fighting all your father’s 

largely on your money; 
thousand a 


may say so, a 


may not be easy for you to 


¢ 


and your ideas 
r he 


his own. 


>) 
i 


has only a year of 


ase let me assure that I am 
mother’s 
She attaches importance—an exaggerated 
mother, I 


say an absurd—importance, to the family. 


vou 


not influenced by my views. 


f she 


were not my should 


W here as, ideas—the great possibilities of 
the future—when 
shall lead a and 
are what influence m: 
live for. 

‘It will cause you both pain to 
arate. I that. But summon a 
rational will to your aid; and you will 


men and 
noble life 
these are what I 


tree women 


free these 


sep- 


kmne Ww 


soon see that passion is a poor thing com- 
pared to impersonal and unselfish aims. 
The cause of women—their political and 
enfranchisement—the freeing of 
from the curse of 
hoth men and women from the patriotic 


social 
men militarism—of 
lies which make us bullies and cowards— 
to these | 
you have overcome a mere personal grief. 

“T fear I shall i 


erving in the wilderness; but I 


it is would invite you—when 


seem to you a voice 
write in 
Oliver’s interest—and your own. 
Yours sincerely, 
IsaneL ForuermenaM. 
“P.S.—Our secretary, Mrs. Derrick 
Smith, at the Mary Wollstonecraft Club, 
will always be glad to send you any lit- 
erature you might require.” 
read to the end. 
something like a 


Diana She put it 
down with smile. As 
she paced the room, her head thrown back, 
her hands behind her, the weight had 
been lifted from her; she breathed from 
a freer breast. 

Very soon she went back to her desk, 
and began to write: 
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“My pear Ontver,—I did not realize 
how things were when you came yester- 
day. Now I see. You must not marry 
me. I could not bear to bring poverty 
upon you—and—to-day—I do not feel 
that I have the strength to meet your 
mother’s and your sister’s opposition. 

“Will you please tell Lady Lucy and 
Mrs. Fotheringham that I have received 
their letters? It will not be necessary 
to answer them. You will tell them that 
I have broken off the engagement. 

“You were very good to me yesterday. 
—I thank you with all my heart. But 
it is not in my power—yet—to forget it 
all. My mother was so young—and it 
seems but the other day. 

‘I would not injure your career for 
the world. I hope that all good will 
come to you—always. 

“Probably Mrs. Colwood and I shall 
go abroad for a little while. I want to 
be alone—and it will be easiest so. In- 
deed if possible we shall leave London 
to-morrow night. Good-by. Diana.” 


She rose, and stood looking down upon 
the letter. A thought struck her. Would 
he take the sentence giving the probable 
time of her departure as an invitation 
to him to come and meet her at the sta- 
tion?—as showing a hope that he might 
yet persist—and prevail? 

She stooped impetuously to rewrite the 
letter. Instead, her tears fell on it. Sob- 
bing, she put it up—she pressed it to her 
lips. If he did come—might they not 
press hands ?—look into each other’s eyes ? 
- just onee, once more ? 

An hour later the home was in a 
bustle of packing and housekeeping ar- 
rangements. Muriel Colwood, with a 
small set face and lips, and eyes that 
would this time have scorned to ery, was 
writing notes and giving directions. 
Meanwhile Diana had written to Mrs. 
Roughsedge, and instead of answering 
the letter, the recipient appeared in per- 
son, breathless with the haste she had 
made, the gray curls displaced. 

Diana told her story, her slender fin- 
gers quivering in the large motherly hand 
whose grasp soothed her, her eyes avoid- 
ing ‘ne tender dismay and pity writ 
large on the old face beside her; and at 
the end she said with an effort: 

“Perhaps you have all expected me 





to be engaged to Mr. Markham. He 
did propose to me—but—I have re- 
fused him.” 

She faltered a little as she told her 
first falsehood, but she told it. 

“My dear!” cried Mrs. Roughsedge, 
“he can’t—he won’t—accept that! If he 
ever cared for you—he will care for 
you tenfold more now!” 

“Tt was I,” said Diana, hurriedly,— 
“T have done it. And, please, I would 
rather it were now all forgotten. No- 
body else need know, need they, that 
he proposed ad 

She stroked her friend’s hand piteous- 
ly. Mrs. Roughsedge, foreseeing the 
storm of gossip that would be sweeping 
in a day or two through the village and 
the neighborhood, could not command 
herself to speak. Her questions—her in- 
dignation—choked her. At the end of the 
conversation, when Diana had described 
such plans as she had, and the elder lady 
rose to go, she said, falteringly, 

“May Hugh come and say good-by?” 

Diana shrank a moment, and then as- 
sented. Mrs. Roughsedge folded the girl 
to her heart, and fairly broke down. Di- 
ana comforted her; but it seemed as if 
her own tears were now dry. When they 
were parting, she called her friend back 
a moment. 

“T think,” she said, steadily, “it would 
be best now that everybody here should 
know what my name was,—and who I 
am. Will you tell the Vicar, and any- 
body else you think of? I shall come 
back to live here.—I know everybody will 
be kind—” 





Her voice died away. 

The March sun had set and the lamps 
were lit, when Hugh Roughsedge entered 
the drawing-room where Diana sat writ- 
ing letters, paying bills, absorbing her- 
self in all the details of departure. The 
meeting between them was short. Diana 
was embarrassed,—above all by the tu- 
mult of suppressed feeling she divined in 
Roughsedge. For the first time, she must 
perforce recognize what hitherto she had 
preferred not to see; what now she was 
determined not to know. The young sol- 
dier, on his side, was stifled by his own 
emotions—wrath—contempt—pity; and 
by a maddening desire to wrap this pale 
stricken creature in his arms, and to pro- 
tect her from an abominable world. But 
something told him—to his despair—that 
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she had been in Markham’s arms; had 
given her heart irrevocably; and that 
Markham’s wife or no, all was done and 
over for him, Hugh Roughsedge. 

Yet surely in time—in time! That 
was the inner clamor of the mind, as 
he bid her good-by, after twenty minutes’ 
disjointed talk, in which, finally, neither 
dared to go beyond commonplace. Only 
at the last, as he held her hand, he 
asked her, 

‘T may write to you from Nigeria?” 

Rather shyly, she assented; adding 
with a smile, 

‘But I am a bad letter-writer!” 

“You are an angel!” he said, hoarsely, 
lifted her hand, kissed it, and rushed 
away. 

She was shaken by the scene, and had 
hardly composed herself again to a wea- 
ry grappling with business, when the 
front-door bell rang once more, and the 
butler appeared. 

“Mr. Lavery wishes to know, miss, if 
you will see him.” 

The Vicar! Diana’s heart sank. Must 
she? But some deep  instinct—some 
yearning—interfered; and she bade him 
be admitted. 

Then she stood waiting, dreading some 
onslaught on the secrets of her mind and 
heart; some presumption in the name 
of religion. 

The tall form entered, in the close but- 
toned coat, the gaunt oblong of the face 
poked forward, between the large protrud- 
ing ears, the spectacled eyes blinking. 

“May I come in? I will only keep you 
a few minutes.” 

She came forward and gave him her 
hand. The door shut behind him. 

“ Won’t you sit down?” 

“T think not. You must be very busy. 
I only came to say a few words. Miss 
Mallory !—” 

He still held her hand. Diana trem- 
bled, and looked up. 

“T am afraid I have been in your case 
but a bad pastor. You have thought 
me harsh and prejudiced. Will you for- 
give me? Mrs. Roughsedge has told me 
what you wished her to tell me.—Befor« 
you go, will you still let me give you 
Christ’s message ?” 

The tears rushed back to Diana’s eyes; 
she looked at him silently. 

“Blessed are they that mourn!” he 
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said, gently, with a tender dignity, “ for 
they shall be comforted !” 

Their eyes met. From the man’s face 
and manner everything had dropped but 
the passion of Christian charity, mingled 
with a touch of remorse; as though in 
what had been revealed to him, the serv- 
ant had realized some mysterious rebuke 
of his Lord. 

“Remember that!’ he went on. 
“Your mourning is your blessing. God's 
love will come to you through it,—and 
the sense of fellowship with Christ. 
Don’t east it from you,—don’t put it 
away. 

“T know,” she said, brokenly. “It is 
agony—but it is sacred.” 

His eyes grew dim. She withdrew her 
hand, and they talked a little about her 


ourney. 

‘But you will come back,” he said to 
her presently, with earnestness; “ your 
friends here will think it an honor and a 
privilege to weleome you.” 

“Oh yes—I shall come back. Unless— 
I have some friends in London—Fast 
London. Perhaps I might work there.” 

He shook his head. 

“No—you are not strong enough. 
Come back here. There is God’s work to 
be done in this village, Miss Mallory. 
Come and put your hend to it. But not 
vet—not yet.” 

Then her weariness told him that he 
had said enough; and he went. 


Late that night, Diana tore herself 
from Muriel Colwood, went alone to her 
room, and locked her door. Then she 
drew back the curtains, and gazed one¢ 
more on the same line of hills she had 
seen rise out of the wintry mists on 
Christmas morning. The moon was still 
behind the down, and a few stars showed 
among the clouds. 

She turned away, unlocked a drawer, 
and falling upon her knees by the bed, 
she spread out before her the fragile and 
time-stained paper that held her mother’s 
last words to her: 

“My little Diana—my precious child. 
It may be—it will be—years before this 
reaches you. I have made your father 
promise to let you grow up without any 
knowledge or reminder of me. It was 
difficult, but at last—he promised. Yet 
there must come a time when it will hurt 
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you to think of your mother.—When it 
does—listen, my darling. Your father 
knows that I loved him always! He 
knows—and he has forgiven. He knows 
too what I did—and how—so does Sir 
James. There is no place, no pardon 
for me on earth—but you may still 
love me, Diana—still love me—and pray 
for me. Oh, my little one!—they brought 
you in to kiss me a little while ago—and 
you looked at me with your blue deep eyes 
—and then you kissed me—so softly—a 
little strangely—-with your cool lips—and 
now I have made the nurse lift me up 
that I may write. A few days—perhaps 
even a few hours—will bring me rest. 
I long for it. And yet it is sweet to be 
with your father,—and to hear your little 
feet on the stairs. But most sweet, per- 
haps, because it must end so soon. Death 
makes these days possible, and for that 
I bless and welcome death. I seem to be 
slipping away on the great stream—so 
gently—tired—only your father’s hand. 
Good-by — my precious Diana — your 
dying—and very weary Moruer.” 


The words sank into Diana’s young 
heart. They dulled the smart of her 
erushed love; they awakened a sense of 
those forces ineffable and majestic, ter- 
rible and yet “to be entreated,” which 
hold and stamp the human life. Oliver 
had forsaken her. His kiss was still on 
her lips. Yet he had forsaken her. She 
must stand alone. Only—in the spirit— 
she put out clinging hands; she drew her 
mother to her breast; she smiled into her 
father’s eyes. One with them; and so 
one with all who suffer! She offered her 
life to those great Forces; to the hidden 
Will. And thus, after three days of tor- 
ture, agony passed into a trance of 
ecstasy,—of aspiration. 


But these were the exaltations of night 
and silence. With the returning day, 
Diana was again the mere girl, strug- 
gling with misery and nervous shock. 
In the middle of the morning arrived a 
special messenger, with a letter from 
Markham. It contained arguments and 
protestations which in the living mouth 
might have had some power. That the 
living mouth was not there to make them 
was a fact more eloquent than any letter. 
For the first time Diana was conscious 


of impatience, or a natural indignation. 
She merely asked the messenger to say 
that “there was no answer.” 

Yet, as they crossed London, her heart 
fluttered within her. One moment her 
eyes were at the window scanning the 
bustle of the streets; the next she would 
force herself to talk and smile with 
Muriel Colwood. 

Mrs. Colwood insisted on dinner at 
the Charing Cross Hotel. Diana sub- 
mitted. Afterwards they made their way 
along the departure platform, to the 
Dover-Calais train. They took their 
seats. Muriel Colwood knew—felt it in- 
deed, through every nerve—that the girl 
with her was still watching, still hoping, 
still straining each bodily perception in 
a listening expectancy. 

The train was very full, and the plat- 
form crowded with friends, luggage, and 
officials. Upon the tumult, the great 
electric lamps threw their cold ugly light. 
The roar and whistling of the trains 
filled the vast station. Diana meanwhile 
sat motionless in her corner, looking out, 
one hand propping her face. 

But no one came. The signal was 
given for departure. The train glided 
out. Diana’s head slipped back, and her 
eyes closed. Muriel, stifling her tears, 
dared not approach her. 


Northward and eastward from Dover 
Harbor, sweep beyond sweep, rose the 
white cliffs that are to the arriving and 
departing Englishman the symbols of 
his country. 

Diana, on deck, wrapped in veil and 
cloak, watched them disappear, in mists 
already touched by the moonrise. Six 
months before, she had seen them for the 
first time, had fed her eyes upon the 
“dear, dear land,” as cliffs and fields and 
houses flashed upon the sight, yearning 
towards it with the passion of a daughter 
and an exile. 

In these six months she had lived 
out the first chapter of her youth. 
She stood between two shores of life, 
like the vessel from which she gazed; 
vanishing lights and shapes behind her; 
darkness in front. 

Where lies the land to which the ship must 
0? . 
Far, far ahead is all the seamen know! 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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* Timon 


of Athens” 


BY WILLIAM SHARP 


OME time ago I reread this play, 
for the first time after many years, 
amid the seenes of its enactment. 
Standing on the hill brow over the tra 


ditional prison of Socrates, | had on my 


ight the hill Museion and, beyond the 
ntervening shadow filled ravines and sun 
ept uplands, the long, vast, purple 
blue mass of Hymettos, at the north 
seeming to break upon Pentelicon, at 
the south falling slowly to the plain of 
Marathon. To my left, Phaleron gleamed 
whitely against the dark blue of a wind 
troubled sea: the Pireus lay more south 
erly, cloudily pale brown; beyond, from 
the Bay of Salamis, the smoke of a 
Panhe llenios steamer rose, hung, ser 
pentinely trailed eastward, looking like 
a mourning banner hung upon the pale 
blue ramparts of the Argive mountains. 
In front of me, the sheer eastern ascent 
of the Acropolis, temple crowned, superb; 
on the northeastern slope the Dionysiac 
theatre and the Odeion of Herodes At 
ticus drowned in velvet purple shadow. 
A little leftward the Areopagus, then 
the Hill of the Nymphs; between these, 
the isolate, symmetrical beauty of the 
Theseion, and a great part of Athens. 
The day was hot, and at that hour of 
noon few wayfarers were abroad. For 
a time I had been idly watching the wild 
and ragged figure of a wandering Epirote 
on the broad white dusty road which 
winds upward from the Olympieion and 
forks to right and left of the Pnyx, at 
the junction where a dishevelled tavern 
inaptly named Lwxparne commands the 
My companion had drawn 
Evidently 
famished, he snatched at any garbage 
by the wayside that could possibly break 


two ways. 


my attention to the man. 


the edge of hunger. Beyond the tavern 
he disappecred from sight, but not long 


after we caught a glimpse of him on 


the Areopagus, his tattered, picturesque 


figure silhouetted against the sky, close 
to the spot traditionally held to be that 
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where Orestes obtained absolution for the 
murder of Klytemnestra. That glimpse 
was one not to be forgotten. Although 
we could not hear any sound at that dis 
tance, the man was evidently cursing and 
railing, as with outstretched arms _ he 
shook his clenched fists, now upward to 
where the Wall of Themistoecles over 
hangs the rude grottos of Pan and 
Apollo, as though imprecating the white 
immortal serenity of the Parthenon, now 
towards the humming gray brown city 
beneath and beyond hit. 

The same thought occurred to us both. 
My companion, an Athenian and an ac- 
complished Shakespearian scholar, asked 
me what was in my mind. “ That line in 
Timon of Athens,’ I answered, “ where 
Timon, confronted by Aleibiades and 
Phrynia and Timandra, cries out in bit- 


ter anger, 
‘IT am Misanthropos, and hate mankind,’ ” 


“Yes, I too was thinking of Timon,” 
he said, “but of a line still more ap- 
posite, I fancy—that when he is savagely 
eating a root while he is railing at Ape- 
mantus, and snarls out: 


“*That the whole life of Athens were in 
this! 
Thus would I eat it.. aac 


It seemed strange to me to sit the re, 
between blue Hymettos and the azure 
Saronie Gulf, with the Parthenon over- 
looking all Athens before me, and dis 
cuss with an Athenian of to-day the 
beauties, the difficulties, and the problem 
of one of the lesser known plays of our 
English Shakespeare. Not that Shake- 
speare is an unfamiliar name in the 
Athens of to-day. 
draws hundreds of eager auditors is 


A play that always 


Pwpac cat lovktera (Romeo and Juliet), 
and the uneducated as well as the edu- 
cated throng to see O Eprropoc rnc Be veriae 
(The Merchant of Venice). When, last 
spring, O BaowWeve Ano (King Lear) was 
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given, every part of the chief theatre 


in Athens was full. 





“There is a clue,” I said to my com- 
panion, that day I speak of—* there 
is a clue to Timon in a single brief but 
pregnant statement. The whole problem 
is revealed in it.” 

My friend pondered a minute or two, 
and then with a smile remarked: “ Just 
so: and what we have been stating and 
agreeing upon gives me the clue to that 
clue. It is in that bitter and moving 
third scene in the fourth act, is it not? 
Yes’... I thought so. And do you not 
agree with me that when Timon gives 
that clue in 

ill is oblique’ 


it 18 Shakespeare speaking for himself, 
while in ‘I am Misanthropos, and hate 
mankind,’ it is Shakespeare the drama- 
tist who speaks . . . that is, he who sees 
and he who speaks through another mind 
and another nature than his own?” 
Truly, “All is oblique” is the key- 
note to the sad and wild music, now in 
grand harmonies, now in fierce and 
blatant, almost insanely fantastic dis- 
cords, of this strange and perplexing play, 
Timon of Athens. 


reveals to us the most proud, powerful, 


Strange because it 


and joyous writer of our nation in the 
throes of weariness and disillusion, al- 
most in the final dégringolade of despair. 
Perplexing, because, though all but un- 
questionably written in his magnificent 
maturity, just before, or contemporane- 
ously with, or immediately after Macbeth, 
Othello, and Lear, it lacks the continuity 
of eonstructive technique and the con- 
tinuity of fused emotion and imagina- 
tion, of imagination become constantly 
creative, which supremely distinguishes 
these three marvellous plays. To deepen 
the perplexity, there are continuously 
frequent lines, many passages, whole 
pages even, which in metrical infelicity 
and startling lesion in dramatic craft all 
but compel the Shakespearian student to 
the conviction that these bewildering 
lapses are due to the mechanical art of 
a far inferior playwright. 

“All is oblique ”: does it not sound 
a basic note that has already been heard 
echoing through Macbeth, through Othel- 
lo, through Lear? It is the lamentation 


of the old king; it is the nocturnal storm 









in the darkness of the heart of Desde- 
mona’s passionate lord; it is the implicit 
plea in the shaken mind of the Thane 
of Cawdor, listening to Lilith beside him 
and to the ancient Serpent within him. 
Above all, it is the continual tidal mono- 
tone below the long tempestuous surge 
and seething calms of Hamlet. The same 
mind, perplexed by the veiled tragi- 
comedy of the human soul and its pos 
sible yet almost paralyzingly incredible 
destiny, sighs, in the shapen and colored 
speech of imagination, in the monologue 
“To be, or not to be, or through 
the mouth of Claudio in Measure for 
Measure, in the superb lyrical meditation 
beginning, “ Ay, but to die and go we 
know not where, ” or in that speech 
f the Third Servant to Flavius in the 
second scene of the fourth act of Timon 


of Athe ns: 


Flav. All broken implements of a ruin‘d 
house. 
Third Serv. Yet do our hearts wear Timon’s 


livery ; 
.... we are fellows still, 
Serving alike in sorrow: leak’d is our bark, 
And we, poor mates, stand on the dying deck, 
Hearing the surges threat: we must all part 
Into this sea of air. 


Coleridge recognized this kinship ot 
Timon with Hamlet when he spoke of the 
later play as “an after-vibration” of 
its great predecessor. Other critics have 
been even more daring, and some have 
said that because of this or that metrical 
test Timon of Athens must have been 
written in the period of Lear; or that 
because of this or that intellectual test 
it must have been written in the ferment 
of a tempestuous adolescence; or that 
because of this or that spiritual test it 
must have followed the sombre bitterness 
of Lear and the tragieal gloom of Mac- 
beth, . . . or that by the law of suspense 
and reaction it must have been the back- 
ward stumbling in the dark before the 
blithe advance in the new and serene 
dawn of Cymbeline and The Tempest. 
But one of the ablest of Shakespearian 
critics has already in this series written 
so wisely of this inferential method that 
I may be excused for repeating Mr. 
Watts - Dunton’s words, from his ad- 
mirable essay on Hamlet: “In the met- 
rical test [in Shakespearian criticism] 
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Drawn by Edwin A. Abbey, R. A. Copyright, 1908, by Harper and Brot 
ACT I. SCENE Il. 


yo 


Apemantus. ‘‘ Hey-day, what a sweep of vanity comes this way. They dance 














there may be something if the investiga- 
pursued too far, for it is 


true, no doubt, that metre is a fine art— 


tions are not 


true, no doubt, that there are thousands 
new things to be learned by the poet 
the exercise of that art as he passes 
through life, and, consequently, that 
hat to him may have ser med good metre 
boy may seem bad metre at ma- 
urity, after he has made a_ thorough 
tudy of the great masters of the art. 
Keats’s case is a notable instance of this: 
s Tennyson’s. But the test is a very 
unsafe one. As regards, however, evolv 
ing a spiritual order for Shakespeare’s 
plays, this seems to me a more daring 
venture than that connected with the 
! etrical test. And as, in this connec- 
n, the same acute and always sug- 
gestive critic has, in the sam« essay, also 
indicated the too prevalent tendency to 
ignore the difference between the drama- 
tist and the lyrist, I may further quote 
these few words: “ Does any one really 
think that such a man fz. e., the Shake- 
speare we know by the intuitive inter- 
pretation of significant facts] 
to bring out his thoughts and emotions 
To think so 
the difference between the dramatist and 


wrote play s 


s to ignore 


as they arose 
the lyrist, who sings because he must 
win sympathy for his joys and pains, 
must sing or die. The dramatie instinct 
being to give sympathy and not to ask 
it, the dramatist has no great need of 
expression unless the need comes from 
the outside. The external need was, with 
Shakespeare, the need of ‘ getting a liv- 


t impos- 


ing.’ . Such a career makes 
sible to say, either from the metrical 
movement of his utterances or from their 
ne, ‘This belongs to one period, this 
t anothe r.’ 

It has been contended that the charac- 
ters of Hamlet, of Timon, and of King 
Lear are simply studies of insanity. The 
same argument would include Othello, 
Macbeth, and a score of other famous 
personages. If they are insane, it is with 
that terrible madness of the soul when it 
is in revolt against the tyranny of mortal 
things—of the body, of time and cireum- 
stance, of tradition and convention, of 
truth naked and wonderful, and of palpa 
ble and futile illusion. It is that cosmic 
madness which has uttered itself through 


many mouths, from Eeclesiastes to 
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Nietzsche. The whirling insanity of 
Lear can rise to become the lyric agony 
of all human disillusion, and “ Blow, 
blow, thou winter wind,” rings in the ears 
of all of us as a terrible and universal 
chorus. In Lear, in Hamlet, in Timon, 
there is the same ground tone that ear 
ries up through the wild surge of this 
play Misanthropos 


Strange times, that aweep with lauqhina,. not 


with weeping! 


Only, as it happens, we do not always dis- 
cern what is the weeping of a heart heavy 
with de spair and disillusion, and what is 
the deep and terrible laughter of a heart 
filled with the iconoclastic wrath of a 
divine pity, the infinite yearning of fra 
ternal sorrow, and the titanic humor of 
a mind which perceives every link in 
the vast and complicated chain of cause 
and effect. 

In a sense these three plays are pas 
sionate protests against “the insanity of 
things,” that madness from the individual 
to the many, or from the many to the 
individual, which invites and compels 
the clash of complex fatalities. In a 
sense, only; for more and more the 
Shakespearian student, the student of the 
man and the sources of his genius, as 
well as the reflection of both in the mir- 
rors of imagination, becomes chary of 


reading into” the “stage motives” of 
the great dramatist philosophical and 
symbolical preconceptions and intentions 
which p ssibly he never entertained. 
“Things more excellent than every 
image,” says Iamblichus, “ are expressed 
through images.” And it may well be 
that the Imagination, that supreme maker 
of images, creates, through the great 
lords and princes of genius, suddenly 
and spontaneously, what to the rest of 
us may seem premeditated in intent and 
deliberate in expression. There must, of 
course, be in genius a virgin world, a 
new and unexploited world compact of 
deep knowledge and the clear air of a 
great mind and the swift and wide move- 
ment of spiritual intuition; but the out- 
come may be sudden as liehtning, as un- 
expected, with all the finality of austere 
thought, with all the economy of delib- 
eration. As “the Poet” in Timon of 
Athens says: 
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Our poesy is as a gum, which oozes 

From whence ‘tis nourish’d: the fire i’ the 
flint 

Shows not, till it be struck. 


“ 


And we gauge this “ inspired ” utterance 
by what intuitively we feel to be its 
essential truth: we may scorn the flint, or 
ignore the latent miracle of fire, but we 
cannot deny the bright flame when cir- 
cumstance has flashed it out before our 
eyes. In the wise words of the wise 
Eme rson, the value of genius to us is 
in the veracity of its report; it is genius 
only that realizes and adds. 

It has been urged that Timon of 
ifhens is not uniquely the work of 
Shakespeare because the voice is not 
authentic throughout. A recent German 
critic has even demonstrated to his own 
satisfaction that this play is not Shake- 
peare’s at all, but the work of Heywood, 
with passages “lifted ” from Bishop Hall 
and others, and possibly from the great 
poet himself, somehow surreptitiously. 
That need not be argued. Read, even in 


the frantic imprecatory rhetoric of 
Timon in his bitter ecstasy, the sudden 
magic of these lines on “the yellow 
slave and common pestilence of man- 


kind—Gold”: 

Thou ever young, fresh, loved, and delicate 
wooer, 

Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated 
snow 


That lies on Dian’s lap . 


or read of our 


Nature, 


Whose womb unmeasurable, and _ infinite 


‘common mother,” 


breast, 
Teems, and feeds all 


or how this younger and as sadly o’er- 
wrought brother of King Lear images 
himself to his own eyes as a great oak 
hung with countless leaves that 
have with one winter's brush 
Fell from their boughs, and left me open, 
bare 
For every storm that blows 


or how, in the universal “ thievery” 


of life 

The sun’s a thief, and with his great at- 
traction 

Robs the vast sea; the moon’s an arrant 
thief, 

And her pale fire she snatches from the 
sun: 


The sea’s a thief, whose liquid surge re- 
solves 


The moon into salt tears. 


Read these and a score of other lines and 
passages that might as readily be selected, 
and “the authentic voice” will sound 
imperative above all pedantic theorizing. 
And there is, of course, one passage 
where the inmost genius of Shakespeare 
speaks in revelation and noblest music, 
those last words of Timon that we hear 
before Alcibiades and the Senators of 
Athens learn from a soldier 
Timon is dead; 
Entomb'd upon the very hem o’ the sea— 
that anthem sounding requiem, 
Come not to me again: but say to Athens, 
Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
l pon ihe beachéd verge of the sa!t flood: 
Which once a day with his embosséd froth 
The turbulent surge shall cover. 


Fer that matter, if mere quality of music 

be a test, as indeed it is, a single metrical 

movement may suffice—as that lovely 

“delicate air” in Act IV., Scene IIL., 

Lie where the light foam of the sea may 
beat 

Thy gravestone daily. ... 


Much has been written of the metrical 
irregularities, banalities, and even pro- 
longed collapses noticeable in Timon of 
Athens. These have been adduced to prove 
that so great a poet as Shakespeare, and 
Shakespeare in his maturity, could not 
have committed this /ése-majesté against 
his art, against his genius. It is open 
to doubt if Shakespeare much considered 
the niceties of his art when writing in 
the rough, when reshaping and revising 
the work of others. lie had all the 
divine recklessness of that great image 
of nature outlined in a famous prose- 
poem of Turgenieff. To quote again from 
Mr. Watts-Dunton’s Hamlet essay 
“ exactly as Nature works does that other 
great artist work—the great illogical 
artist Shakespeare.” ‘There is a surer 
and higher test: that of the fundamental 
conception, the formative basic thought. 
“Tt is not metres,” says Emerson, “ but 
a metre-making argument that makes a 
poem—a thought so passionate and alive 
that, like the spirit of a plant or an ani- 
mal, it has an architecture of its own, 
and adorns nature with a new thing. The 
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“TIMON OF 


thought and the form are equal in the 
order of time, but in the order of genesis 
the thought is prior to the form.” 

I am aware of all, or nearly all, that 
has been written critically of Timon of 
ithens, from Johnson to Coleridge (who 
does not show his wonted comprehensive 
insight in comparing Timon and Ho- 
garth’s “ Rak ’s Progress ”) to Mr. Fleay, 
who devolves upon ingenuity the in 
communicable attributes of imaginative 
insight and intellectual intuition; from 
Dr. Brandes and the Teutonic many and 
undesired to Mr. Guerrois, to Mr. Boas, 
to that impartial and scrupulous Amer- 
ican editor, Dr. Rolfe. In all there seems 
to me too much dalliance with the tempta- 
tion to prove and disprove. It is true 
that the Folic version printed by Hem- 
minge and Condell some seven years 
after Shakespeare’s death is a most cor- 
rupt text, and grossly printed. It is 
true that the play shows many signs of 
being “botched,” and by an _ inferior 
hand. It is true that it is not the inven- 
tion of Shakespeare. It is true that there 
is much to be said for the supposition 
that Shakespeare found or was given 
an incompetent original, and worked on 
the shapeless mass to make it a pre- 
sentable play. There is much to be 
said also for the supposition that he 
imself wrote it in the rough, nobly 
and greatly where moved, recklessly or 
weariedly or indifferently (as many a 
novelist writes his erude drafts, to him 
useful and significant, to others formless 
and even barren in suggestion) where not 
so moved, and then laid the play aside, 
and that it was loosely rewritten and 
augmented later by a hired hand or an 
ambitious novice or fellow playwright. 
Again, there is much to be said for the 
supposition that it is really the work of 
an unpractised but not incompetent un- 
known author (for none of whom we 
know, writing at the time when Timon 
was presumably composed, can be accept- 
ed as really likely); work which was sub- 
mitted to Shakes »eare, and in the over- 
looking of which, while still taken with 
the idea of its production on the stage, 
the great poet-dramatist every here and 
there interpolated a line or passage or 
part scene from the pure gold of his 
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own inexhaustible mint. It was no lesser 
man who wrote the lines already quoted, 
or who in the turbulence of rhetoric 
could rise to such Miltonie vision and 


cade nce as, 


Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o’er some high-viced city hang his 


poison 
In the sick air 


it could be no other than the master poet, 
the poet of H7amlet, who wrote those lines 
spoken by Timon to the Senators when 
dimly he feels the shadow of death com- 
ing towards his outwearied body and 
agonized soul, 

my long sickness 
Of health, and living, now begins to mend, 
And nothing brings me all things. 


“ 


These ar costly ” words. “ But Ho- 
mer’s words” (again I quote Emerson) 
“are as costly and admirable to Ho 
mer as Agamemnon’s victories are to 
Agamemnon.” 

But is there not much to be said for 
the supposition that Timon of Athens is, 
with all its faults and demerits, substan- 
tially the work of Shakespeare? We 
know his amazing heedlessness of his 
fame, his titanie indifference at times. 
In judging of the authenticity of a work 
of imagination we have to allow more 
for the probabilities that make for con- 
viction than for the probabilities that 
Parts of this play 
may well not be his, or put together 
crudely after his death from rough hints 
or halting inference, as, for example, all 
that immediately follows the last of the 
great music in the fifth act, ending with 


make for negation. 


“Timon hath done his reign.” But in 
the essential conception, in the poetical 
ground-swell, in the actual and central 
dramatic achievement of Timon of 
Athens, surely we have the genuine 
sign-manual of our greatest, of one who 
had come to profound weariness and 
lassitude and darkness of spirit down 
the giant stairs of Hamlet and Mac- 
beth and Lear, and by inward ways 
of sorrow and disillusion unknown to 


“ 


us, and had not yet stepped west- 
ward” in Cymbeline, or seen the white 
vision of Imogen, or heard the aerial 


music of The Tempest. 

















‘‘Lady Sheffield,’’ by 


Gainsborough 


HE sense of beauty is the gift of the artist. While 
fashions in female beauty change, like the outward 
trappings with which it is arrayed, to the lover of 
beauty it ever remains beauty. The portraits which 
Gainsborough left us illustrate this; however extreme the 
mode of dress or coiffure, however lacking in virtue or 
sense the sitters were, there are ever present a grace and 
serenity, with a high sense of beauty,—qualities which the 
portraits received from the artist as much as from the 
sitters. Since the days of Van Dyck, the English have 
insisted upon a flattering likeness as much as an ably 
painted one. Gainsborough did not attempt to escape 
this demand, but met it in his own way by giving his 
sitters some reflection of his own temperament. There 
was a vein of sentimentality in all painters of that era. 
The best of them wanted to be sincere, and did rise su- 
perior to the pretentious, frothy women in powdered wigs 
and furbelows who sat to them. Often Gainsborough 
revealed in his portraits the poet that was within him, 
and sang forth “his mystic unfathomable song ’—the 
song of ideal beauty, which draws us toward them to-day. 
Though surrounded by a glorious company of world- 
lings, he followed the simple life himself. Impulsive, 
capricious, shrewd, and uneven of temper, yet generous, 
enthusiastic, and lovable at heart, with all his contradic- 
tions of character, he belongs to those we call immortal. 
Lady Sheffield, from whose full length portrait in the 
collection of Mr. George A. Hearn this fragment has been 
engraved, was not one of the renowned publie beauties 
of the time, nor had she any particular brilliancy of wit, 
but under Gainsborough’s brush she becomes a woman of 
great attractiveness. Like all other masters, he possessed 
the faculty of seeing character as a whole. But under- 
neath his own kindliness we feel something of a pathos 
in his view of women, with, perhaps, a slight touch of 
contempt. W. Stanton Howarp. 












































“LADY SHEFFIELD,” BY GAINSBOROUGH 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Patnting 
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Her Last Day 


BY 


OR some time—possibly an hour or 
more—she sat perfectly still, star- 
ing at a wavering line made on the 

floor by a stray sunbeam which had forced 
its way through the window of her hotel 
sitting-room. At first she looked unsee- 
ingly, with the dull introspective gaze 
of the melancholic. Then she began to 
notice the thing, and to fear it, and to 
watch for outlines of a quivering human 
face, and to tremble a little. Surely 
there had been a face—she thought 
vaguely, and puckered her brow in an 
effort to remember. It was half an hour 
before she realized what it was, and the 
passing of fifteen minutes more had been 
ticked off by a clock on the table near 
her when she lifted her glance enough 
to follow the beam along the floor, up 
the wall, to the pane where it had entered. 
She rose suddenly. It was long since 
she had made a consciously voluntary 
movement, and she knew this. She drew 
a deep breath as she stood up, and al- 
most on the instant she experienced a 
life-giving sensation of poise and free- 
dom. The weight fell from her feet, 
the blackness in which she had lived for 
weeks unwrapped itself from around her 
like a departing fog, her lax muscles 
tightened. She groped her way to the 
window and stood there for a moment, 
resting her cheek against the cool pane 
and gazing up at the sky. Presently her 
eyes dropped to the level of a distant 
water line, and she saw the river and the 
trees that fringed its distant bank, and 
the swiftly moving boats on its surface. 
She was better. She knew all that 
this meant, how much and _ how little. 
For an interval, long or short as it should 
happen to be, she was again a rational 
human being. She swerved abruptly 
around from the window and swept the 
room with her eyes, recognizing it as the 
one she was occupying before she “ went 
under,” as she put it to herself, and try- 
ing, from association with the familiar 
Vor. CXVI.—No. 696.—114 
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objects around her, to form some idea 
of the length of this attack. 

At the beginning of her 
the intervals between recurrent attacks 
of insanity had been long. She was 
herself, or was able to keep herself 
fairly in hand, the greater part of the 
time, and chaos, when it came, lasted 
only for a few days or weeks. Recently 
this condition had been reversed. She 
had lost knowledge of time, but she felt 
that centuries must have passed since 
those last flying, blessed hours when she 
knew herself at least for what she was. 
She grasped now at her returning reason 
with a desperate, shuddering little moan, 
which she quickly stifled. Some 
must be near, she remembered, on guard; 
her nurse, or a hotel maid if the nurse 
was taking one of her infrequent outings. 
Whoever was in charge of her must be 
in the next room, for the door was open 
between the two. The nurse would wel- 
come her return, the patient reflected. 
Tt was her habit—a singularly pathetic 
habit, the nurse had found it—to refer 
always to her attacks as “ absences,” and 
to temporary recovery as “ returns.” 

She moved toward the open door and 
then stopped, feeling suddenly that she 
was not yet ready to talk to any one, 
even the nurse, for whom she had a 
easually friendly feeling based on de- 
pendence and continued association. 
She wished to think—dear God, to be 
able to think again!—and there seemed 
so much thinking to be done and so little 
time in which to do it. Her heart 
dropped a beat as she realized that. On 
how much time could she safely count, 
she wondered. A week? A few days? 
Tt had never been less than a week, until 
the last episode. She turned from the 
though” of that with a sick shudder, but 
memory dragged it up and ruthlessly 
held it before her—the hour, the mo- 
ment, the very place she was sitting when 
it oceurred. She had been talking to a 
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friend, who unconsciously said something 
that annoyed and excited her. She saw 
now that friend’s face growing dim be- 
fore her eyes—at first puzzled, then 
frightened, then writhing and twisting 
into hideous shapes, she thought, until in 
her horror she had struck at it— She 
must not think of that, she knew, as she 
set her teeth and pulled herself up short. 
She had a will of extraordinary strength, 
her physicians and nurses had conceded, 
and she resolved that it should serve her 
now. With grim determination she 
pieced together the patches of memory 
left to her. She had had three days then 
—three short days. She dared not count 
on even that much respite now, though 
she might possibly~ have it and more. 
gut one day—surely Providence would 
let her have one day—one last day. Her 
friends and the specialists had begun to 
talk of asylums. She had heard whispers 
of them before she succumbed to this last 
attack; and though her memory of what 
occurred in it was mercifully vague, she 
dimly recalled struggles and the shrieks 
of some one in agony—her own shrieks, 
she knew now, though she had not known 
it then. It all meant that she was get- 
ting worse and more “ difficult.” It all 
meant chronic invalidism, constant care, 
eventual confinement. 

Her brain was now abnormally clear, 
supernaturally active. It worked with 
an eager deference, as if striving to atone 
for the periods when it failed her. The 
little clock struck ten. It was early— 
she had a long day before her, a beauti- 
ful spring day; for she noticed now the 
tender green of the leaves and the youth 
of the grass. How interesting it would 
be, she reflected idly, to go out into the 
free busy world and mingle with human 
beings, and walk the city streets and come 
into touch with life and the living! She 
would go, she would spend the day that 
way: but, alas! the nurse would go, too— 
cool, kind, professional, alert, quietly 
watchful. If she could in any way elude 
her and go alone.... 

Her eves narrowed and took on a look 
of cunning as she turned them sidewise 
toward the open door. As stealthily as 
a cat she crept to it and looked in. On 
a divan in the farthest corner the nurse 
lay stretched in deep sleep, whose unpre- 
meditatedness was shown by the book 





which lay on the floor, dropped, evidently, 
from her suddenly relaxed fingers. The 
patient retreated as noiselessly as she had 
advanced, and going to a mantel mirror 
in her sitting-room, turned on her reflec- 
tion there a long and frightened look. 
She saw a woman of thirty-five, thin, 
pale, haggard, high bred. Her hair had 
been arranged in accordance with the 
nurse’s conception of comfort and econ- 
omy of time, and though her gown was 
perfect in its fit and tailor made severity, 
the lace at her neck and in the sleeves 
of her silk waist was not wholly fresh. 
Her lips curled as she looked. This was 
she, Alice Stansbury, the wreck of a 
woman who had once had health and 
beauty and wealth and position. The 
last two were in a degree left to her, but 
what difference did it make how she 
looked, she asked herself harshly. Even 
as the thought came, however, she took 
off her waist and sewed clean lace cuffs 
on the sleeves, replacing the collar with 
a fresh one. Then she took down her 
hair and rearranged it, rapidly but with 
sare. It was a simple matter to change 
her slippers for walking-boots, and to find 
her hat and coat and gloves in their old 
places. Miss Manuel, the nurse, was 
reliable, she told herself again as she 
put them on, feeling a moment’s grati- 
tude to the woman for trying to keep her 
“up,” even during her “ absences,” to 
something approaching the standard a 
gentlewoman’s birth and breeding de- 
manded. Her money, or at least a large 
part of it, for she did not stop to count 
it, she found in the despatch box where 
she had put it on their arrival in New 
York, and the key was with others on a 
ring in the private drawer of her writing- 
desk. Hurriedly she selected several 
large bills and put them into a small 
purse, pressing it deep into the pocket 
of her walking-skirt with some vague 
fear that she might lose it. Then she 
replaced the box and locked the desk, 
dropping the key in her pocket. Her 
movements were extraordinarily swift 
and noiseless. 

A second glance into the inner room 
showed her that Miss Manuel was still 
sleeping. She regarded her distrustfully 
for an instant, and on a sudden impulse 
sat down at her desk and wrote a mes- 
sage on a sheet of the hotel paper. 
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“T am going out for the day. J will 
return to-night. Do nothing, consult no 
one. I am quite able to take care of 
myself. Don’t make a sensation for the 
newspapers ! ee hg 


“That last sentence will quiet her,” 
she reflected with cool satisfaction, as 
she pinned the note to the side of the 
mirror. ~ She won’t care to advertise 
far and wide that she has temporarily 
mislaid a patient!” 

The most difficult thing of all remained 
to be done. The outer door of her own 
room was locked and the key was missing. 
To leave the apartment she must pass 
through the room where Miss Manuel 
lay asleep. She held her breath, but 
crossed in safety, though Miss Manuel 
stirred and murmured something, as if 
subeonsciously warned of danger. Miss 
Stansbury closed the door noiseless!y be- 
hind her and stood silent for a moment 
in the hall, glancing about her and plan- 
ning the wisest method of getting away. 
She knew better than to enter any of 
the hotel elevators. While there was no 
certainty that she would be detained if 
she did, there had been a great deal of 
interest in her when she arrived at the 
hotel, and there was every chance that 
ome employee might think it a wise 
precaution to ask her nurse a question 
or two after she departed. Then Miss 
Manuel would be hot upon her trail, and 
her day would be spoiled. She crept 
cautiously along the rear halls, keeping 
out of sight on each floor when the 
elevators were passing, and meeting only 
strangers and one preoccupied porter. 
Her rooms were on the fifth floor, but 
she descended in safety, and going tri- 
umphantly out of the rear entrance of 
the hotel, found herself in the quiet 
street. The great building was on a 
eorner, and as she crossed its threshold 
she saw a trolley car passing along the 
avenue at her right. On a quick im- 
pulse she signalled. When it stopped 
she entered and seated herself in a corner, 
surveying her fellow passengers with 
seeming unconcern, though her breath 
came fast. She was safe; she was off! 
She decided to ride on until she made 
her plans and knew in more detail what 
should be done with this gift of the gods, 
a day that was all her own. 


LAST 
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It had been a long time since Alice 
Stansbury had been alone, she suddenly 
remembered. There had been outings, 
of course, and shopping expeditions and 
the like, but always Miss Manuel or one 
of her kind had been at her elbow— 
sometimes professionally cheerful, some- 
times professionally grave, but at all 
times professionally watchful. The wom- 
an exulted fiercely in her new found 
liberty. She had hours before her—free, 
glorious hours. She would use them, fill 
them, squander them in a prodigal spend- 
ing, following every impulse, indulging 
every desire, for they were-hers, and they 
were her last. In the depths of her brain 
lay a resolution as silent, as deadly, as 
a coiled serpent waiting to strike. She 
would enter no asylums, she would en- 


dure no more “ 


absences,” she would have 
no more supervision, no more consulta- 
tions, no more half concealed fear of 
friends, no more pity from strangers. 
There was a way of escaping all this 
forever, and she knew it and would take 
it, though it led across the dim threshold 
over which she could never return. 

The car hummed as it sped along. At 
a distance she saw an entrance to Central 
Park, and from the inside the branches 
of trees seemed to wave a salute to her 
in honor of her freedom. She signalled 
to the conductor and left the car, re- 
tracing her steps until she entered the 
Park. She was far uptown, near the 
northern end of it, and the paths, warm 
in the spring sunshine, were almost 
deserted. For a while she strolled idly 
about, her senses revelling in the fresh- 
ness and beauty around her, in the green 
vistas that opened to right and left, and 
the soft breeze that fanned her face. 
Children, riding tricycles or rolling 
hoops, raced past her; and once, after 
she had walked almost an hour, a small 
boy of four slipped his hand into her 
gloved one and trotted beside her for a 
moment, to the open scandal of his nurse. 
She smiled down at him, pleased by the 
touch of his little fingers. When he left, 
as abruptly as he had joined her, and in 
response to a stentorian Irish summons 
from the rear, she felt a rather sur- 
prising degree of regret. The momentary 
contact had given her a pleasant sense 
of companionship, and for the first time 
it came to her that it would be better 
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to have a sharer of this day of days— 
no hireling, no scientific-eyed caretaker, 
but a little child or a friend, some one, 
any one, whom she liked and who liked 
her, and who, like the little boy, did not 
know the truth about her. 

Her spirits dropped as suddenly as they 
had risen, and she felt tired and dis- 
appointed. Almost unconsciously she 
dropped on a bench to rest, her eyes still 
following the figure of the child, now 
almost out of sight around a distant 
bend. The bench was off the path, and 
she had been too preoccupied when she 
sat down to notice that it had another 
occupant; but as the figure of her little 
friend vanished and she turned her eyes 
away with a sigh, she found herself look- 
ing into those of a man. He was very 
young, hardly more than a boy, and he 
occupied the far end of the seat, one arm 
thrown across the back of it, his knees 
crossed, and his body so turned that he 
faced her. The thing she saw in his 
eves held her own fastened to them, at 
first in surprise, then in sudden compre- 
hension. It was hunger. With a long 
look she took him in—the pinched pallor 
of his smooth, handsome young face, the 
feverish brightness of his gray «yes, the 
shabbiness of his well made, well fitting 
clothes, even the rent in the side of one 
of his patent-leather shoes. His linen 
was clean, and his cuffs were fastened 
with cheap black links; she reflected in- 
stinctively that he had pawned those 
whose place they filled, and then her 
mind returned at once to her first dis- 
covery, that he was hungry. There 
was no mistaking it. She had never 
seen hunger in a face before, but she 
recognized it now. He had taken off his 
hat and dropped it on the bench beside 
him. His brown hair was short and 
wavy, and one lock on his left temple 
was white. He had been writing a note, 
or possibly an advertisement for work, 
with a stub of lead-pencil on a scrap of 
paper resting on his knee, and now he 
suddenly raised his eyes—either in an 
abstracted search for the right word 
or because her sudden appearance had 
startled him. 

Without hesitation she spoke to him. 

“Pardon me,” she said, impersonally. 
“ May I ask you some questions ?” 

He looked at her, and the understand- 


ing of his situation revealed in her glance 
brought the blood to his face. He 
straightened himself, his lips parting for 
a reply, but she gave him no time. 

“TI am a stranger here,” she continued, 
“and New York is not always kind to 
strangers. You seem to be unhappy, too. 
I wonder if we cannot help each other.” 

He smiled with unyouthful bitterness. 

“T’m afraid I’m not much use—to my- 
self or any one else,” he answered, with 
hard deliberation. Then his face under- 
went a change, as he looked at hers and 
read in it, inexperienced as he was, some 
of the tragic writing of Fate’s inexorable 
hand. His voice showed his altered mood. 

“Of course,” he added, quickly, “ if 
there’s really anything I can do. I know 
the town well enough. Perhaps I can help 
you if you want to get anywhere. What 
is it vou would like?’ 

Her face, under the sudden idea which 
came to her, could hardly be said to 
brighten, but it changed, becoming less 
of a mask, more human. She felt a 
thrill of unaccustomed interest, less in 
him than in the plan which he uncon- 
sciously suggested. Here at last was 
something to do. Here was a companion 
who did not know her. He was watch- 
ing her closely now, and it came to him 
for the first time that this strange woman 
who had spoken to him was not old and 
was even attractive. 

“T think you can help me, if you will,” 
she went on, quietly. “ As I have said, 
I am a stranger in New York. I have 
never seen anything of it except the 
streets I passed through this morning 
between the Park and my hotel. But I’ve 
always wanted to see it, and to-day is 
my first and only opportunity, for I am 
going away to-night.” 

He surveyed her thoughtfully. The 
shadow had returned to his face, and it 
was plain that under his air of courteous 
interest stirred the self-despair she had 
surprised in her first look at him. 

“Of course I can make out a sight- 
seer’s list for you,” he said, when she 
stopped, “and I will, with pleasure. I 
think you’d better drop into the Metro- 
politan Museum while you’re in the 
Park. Ill write the other places in their 
street order going downtown, so you 
won’t waste time doubling on your tracks. 
Have you a bit of paper?” 
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He began to fumble in his own pockets 
as he spoke, but vaguely, as one who 
knows the search is vain. She shook 
her head. 

“No,” she told him, “ and I don’t want 
one. That isn’t my idea at all—a list 
of places to look up all alone and a dismal 
round of dreary sightseeing. What I 
would like,” she smiled almost demurely, 
“is a ‘personally conducted’ tour. Are 
you very busy ?” 

He flushed again and looked at her, this 
time with a veiled suspicion in his glance. 
She met it with such calm appreciation 
that it changed to one of surprised doubt. 
She knew perfectly what was passing in 
his mind, and it caused her no more con- 
cern than the puzzled silence of a child 
who has heard a new word. She went 
on as complacently as if he were the 
little boy who had walked beside her a 
few moments before. 

“Tn Paris and London,” she remarked, 
“one can engage a guide, a gentleman, 
for a day at a fixed price. Probably 
there are such guides here in New York, 
if I knew where they were to be found 
and had the time to look for them. You 
are much younger than I am. You 
might almost be my son! Moreover, you 
will not mind my saying that I fancied 
you were unemployed and possibly were 
looking for employment. You can hardiy 
help seeing the connection in all this.” 

His eyes met hers for a moment and 
then dropped. He blushed boyishly. 

“T see you’re trying to help me,” he 
murmured, apologetically. 

She went on as if she had not heard. 

“Let me employ you for the day. I 
need amusement, interest, occupation— 
more than you can imagine. I am in the 
same mood, as far as desolation. and dis- 
couragement go, that you are in. I must 
be about, seeing people and diverting my 
mind. We can each supply the other 
with one thing that we need. I have 
money. To earn a little of that profes- 
sionally, by a humane service, should 
really appeal to you.” 

Something in her voice as she uttered 
the last words made him turn toward 
her again. As he looked, his young face 
softened. She waited in silence for what 
he would say. 

He sat up and straightened his shoul- 
ders with a quick gesture. 
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“You are right,” he said, “but I’m 
awfully afraid you'll get the worst of it 
I’m not an ornamental escort for a lady, 
as vou see.” He looked at his broken 
shoe, and then at her. Her expression 
showed entire indifference to the point 
he had raised. 

“We will consider it settled,” she said. 
“You will take my purse and pay our 
joint expenses. I think,” she went on 
as she handed it to him, “ we'll omit the 
Metropolitan. After miles of the Louvre 
and the Luxembourg I don’t seem to 
crave miles of that. Suppose we take a 
cab and drive round. I want to see the 
streets, and the crowds, and the different 
types of men and women, and the slums. 
I used to be interested in Settlement 
work, long ago.” 

“Pardon me,” he said. “You have 
won your case. I will serve you to the 
best of my ability. But as a preliminary 
T insist on counting the money in this 
purse, and on your seeing that my ac- 
counts are all right.” 

“To as you like about that,” she re- 
plied, indifferently, but her glance rested 
on him with a glint of approval. He de- 
liberately counted the bills. “ There are 
three hundred and forty dollars,” he said, 
replacing them. 

She nodded absently. She had sunk 
into a momentary reverie, from which 
he did not arouse her, until she suddenly 
looked at her watch. “ Why, it’s after 
twelve,” she exclaimed, with more anima- 
tion than she had yet shown. “ We’ll go 
to lunch, and make our programme while 
we’re there.” 

He half rose and fixed his eyes on her, 
but she did not meet them. She replaced 
her watch in her belt with a successful 
assumption of abstraction, but she was 
full of doubt as to how he would take 
this first proposition. The next instant 
the bench trembled under the foree with 
which he had dropped back on to it. 

“God!” he cried, hoarsely, “it’s all a 
put-up job to feed me because you sus- 
pect I’m hungry! No, you don’t even 
suspect—you know I’m starving!” 

She put her hand on his arm, and the 
gesture silenced him. 

“Be quiet,” she said. “Suppose you 
are hungry? What of it? Is it a dis- 
grace to be hungry? Men and women 
deliberately cultivate the condition! 
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Come,” she ended as she rose abruptly, 
“keep to your bargain. We both need 
our luncheon.” 

He replaced the purse in the inside 
pocket of his coat and rose. They walk- 
ed a few moments without a word. She 
noticed how well he carried himself and 
how muscular and athletic his figure ap- 
neared even in its shabby clothes. As 
they strolled toward the nearest exit she 
talked of the Park and asked him a few 
matter-of-fact questions, to which he re- 
plied with growing animation. “I can’t 
give you figures and_ statistics, I’m 
afraid,” he added, smiling. 

She shook her head. “It would be 
sad if you could,” she said. “Give me 
anything but information. As for sta- 
tisties, I’ve a constitutional distaste for 
them. Where can we find a cab?” 

“We won’t find a cab,” he explained, 
with an authoritative independence which 
somehow appealed to her. “ We'll take 
this trolley car and then walk across to 
Fifth Avenue. After luncheon we'll find 
cabs at every turn.” 

He helped her into a car as he spoke, 
and paid their fare from her purse, 
flushing as he had to change a five-dollar 
note to do so. The simple act emphasized 
for him as no words could have done his 
peculiar relation to this strange woman, 
whom he had never seen until half an 
hour ago. Balancing the purse in his 
hand, he glanced at her, taking in al- 
most unconsciously the tragie droop of 
her lips, the prematurely gray locks in 
her dark hair, and the unchanging gloom 
of her brown eyes. 

“How do you know I won’t drop off 
the car at some corner and abscond with 
this?” he asked in a low voice. 

She looked at him calmly. 

“T think I know you will not. But if 
you did it would hurt me.” 

“ Would it spoil your day?’ 

“ Yes,” she conceded, “it would spoil 
my day.” 

“Well,” he announced, judiciously, 
“vou shall not have to reproach me with 
anything of that kind. Your day shall 
be a suecess if I can make it so.” 

His manner was more than gentle. 
His mood was oue of gratitude and pleas- 
ant expectation. He was getting to know 
her and was sorry for her—possibly be- 
cause she trusted him and was sorry for 


him. She was not the companion he 
would have chosen for a day’s outing, 
and it was doubtful if she would be any 
too cheerful; but he would serve her 
loyally, wherever this queer adventure 
led, and he was young enough to appre- 
ciate its possibilities. Inwardly she was 
amused by his little affectation of ex- 
perience, of ripe age addressing youth, 
but it was so unconsciously done, so 
unconquerably youthful, that it added 
to the interest he had aroused in her. 
She liked, too, his freshness and boyish 
beauty, and his habit of asserting his 
sense of honor above everything. Above 
all things, she liked his ignorance of her. 
To him, she was merely a woman like 
other women; there was a satisfaction 
t. her in that thought as deep as it was 
indescribable. The only other occupants 
of the car were a messenger boy, lost 
to his surroundings in a paper-covered 
novel, and a commercial traveller whose 
brow was corrugated by mental strain 
over a notebook. 

“There are some things I would like 
to do in New York,” she confided. “ We 
will lunch first, as we have planned, go 
sightseeing all the afternoon, dine, and 
go to the theatre this evening. Which 
is the best play in town?” 

“ Well—er—that, you know, depends 
on what you like,” hazarded the boy, 
sagely. “Do you prefer comedy, trag- 
edy, or melodrama?” 

She reflected. 

“Something light,” she decided; 
“something airy and effervescent—with 
no problems or even thoughts in it.” 

His eyes twinkled as he smiled at her. 
If these were her tastes, she was getting 
on, he reflected, and the vista of the long 
day before him offered attractions. 

“ Peter Pan!” he exclaimed. “ That’s 
all those things. I’ve not seen it, but 
T’ve read the criticisms, and I know a 
fellow who has gone five times.” 

“Testimony enough,” agreed his com- 
panion. “We'll go to Peter Pan. Now 
tell me something about yourself.” 

“Ts that in the bond?” 

“No. That would be a gift.” 

“T’d rather not, if you don’t mind.” 

He induled in his inevitable painful 
blush as he spoke, but she stared at him 
without pity and with a sudden hauteur 
which gave him a glimpse of another side 
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of her complex nature. This woman who 
picked up strange youths in the street 
and spent the day with them was ob- 
viously accustomed to unquestioning def- 
erence from others. He edged away from 
her, firm but unhappy. 

“You’re right,” she said at last. 
“We'll add a clause to our compact and 
play we’re disembodied spirits. Neither 
ef us will ask a personal question.” 

“ Agreed, and thank you. It’s not that 
I wouldn’t be flattered, you know, by your 
interest and all that,” he went on, awk- 
wardly. “It’s only because it’s such a 
beastly harrowing recital and shows me up 
in such a—such an inefficient light. It 
would depress you, and it couldn’t do 
me any good. The things about myself 
are what I want to get away from—for 
a while.” 

They were soon at the restaurant, 
where, in the main dining-room, she 
selected a table at a window looking 
out on the Avenue. The head waiter 
glanced at him, hesitated, surveyed her, 
and showed that he was indeed a good 
servant who knew his own. He hovered 
over them with deepening interest as they 
seanned the menu. 

The boy smiled at his companion, try- 
ing not to notice the smell of the food 
around them, nor the horrible sinking 
sensation which overwhelmed him at in- 
tervals. A sickening fear swept over him 
that he would faint before luncheon 
came—faint on a ledy’s hands and from 
starvation at that! He plunged into con- 
versation with reckless vivacity. 

When the waiter came with the oys- 
ters, she set the example of eating them 
at once. Her companion followed it in 
leisurely fashion. She told herself that 
he was a thoroughbred and that she had 
not been mistaken in him, but she would 
almost have preferred to see him eat 
wolfishly. His restraint got on her nerves. 
She could not eat, though she made a 
pretence of it. When he had eaten his 
soup with the same careful deliberation, 
a little color had come into his face. 
She observed it, and her tension relaxed. 

“The last time I was here,” he said, 
absently, “was two years ago. One of 
the fellows at New Haven had a birth- 
day, and we celebrated it in the corner 
room just above this. It was a pretty 
lively dinner. We kept it up from seven 
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o'clock until two in the morning, and 
then we all went out on the Avenue and 
sat down in the middle of the street, 
where it was cool, to smoke and talk 
it over. That was Davidson’s idea. It 
annoyed the cabmen and policemen hor- 
ribly. They have such ready tempers and 
such torpid minds.” 

The recital and the picture it called 
up amused her. 

“What else did you do?’ she asked, 
with interest. 

“T’m afraid I don’t remember much 
of it,’ he confessed. “I know we were 
pretty silly; but I do remember how 
foolish the head waiter looked when 
Davidson insisted on kissing him good- 
by in the hall out there, and cried be- 
eause he didn’t know when he’d see him 
again. Of course you can’t see how 
funny that was, because you don’t know 
Davidson. He was the most dignified 
chap at college, and hated gush more 
than any one I ever knew.” 

He drank the last of his biack coffee 
with a sigh of content, and blew a last 
ring from the cigar she had insisted that 
he should smoke. 

“Don’t you think,” he hazarded, “ that 
it would be jolly to drive up and down 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue for an hour 
or two? If you want crowds, they’re 
there; and if you see anything worth 
closer inspection, we can get out and 
look at it.” 

She agreed, and he paid the bill, tip- 
ping the waiter discriminatingly. 

As their hansom threaded its way 
through the crowded street she rarely 
smiled, but her sombre eyes took in ev- 
erything, and she “said things,” as the 
boy put it, which he recalled and quoted 
years afterwards. Incidentally she talk- 
ed of herself, though always without giv- 
ing him a clue as to who she was and 
where she came from. Several times, 
as a face in the throng caught her inter- 
est, she outlined for him in a few terse 
words the character of its possessor. He 
was interested, but he must have uncon- 
seiously suggested a certain unbelief in 
her intuition, for once she stopped speak- 
ing and looked at him sharply. 

“You think I don’t know,” she said, 
“but I do. We always know, until we 
kill the gift with conventionalities. 
We’re born with an intuitive knowledge 
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of character. Savages have it, and ani- 
mals, and babies. We lose it as we ad- 


vance in civilization, for then we distrust 
our impressions and force our likes and 
dislikes to follow the dictates of policy. 
I’ve worked hard to keep and develop 
my insight, and behold my reward! I 
recognized you at the first glance as the 
perfect companion of a day.” 

The boy’s face flamed with pleasure. 

“Then it is a success ?” 

“It is a success. Sut it’s also five 
o'clock. What next?” 

“Then it’s been a success?” he re- 
peated, dreamily — “so far, I mean. 
We’ve done so little in one way, but 
I’m awfully glad you’ve liked it. We'll 
stop here now for a cup of tea and a 
buttered English muffin and the beau- 
tiful ladies and the Hungarian Band. 
Then, instead of dining there, suppose we 
go to some gayer, more typical New York 
place-—one of the big Broadway restau- 
rants? That will show you another 
‘phase,’ as you say; and the cooking is 
almost as good.” 

She agreed at once. “I think Id like 
that,” she said. “I want as much va- 
riety as I can get.” 

He leaned toward her impressively over 
the little table in the tea room, recalling 
her unexpected tribute to the “ perfect 
companion,” and feeling all at once sur- 
prisingly well acquainted with her. 

“What a pity you’ve got to go away 
to-night!” he murmured, ingenuously. 
“ There’s so much left to do.” 

For an instant, as memory rolled over 
her, her heart stopped beating. He ob- 
served her change of expression and 
looked at her with a sympathetic ques- 
tion * his gray eyes. 

“(Can’t you change your plans?” he 
suggested, hopefully. “ Must you go?” 

“No, they’re not that kind of plans 
[ must go.” 

As she spoke, her face had the color- 
lessness and the immobility he had seen 
in it during the first moments it was 
turned toward him in the morning, and 
her features suddenly looked old and 
drawn. Under the revelation of a trouble 
greater than he could understand, the 
boy dropped his eyes. 

“By Jove!” he thought, suddenly, 
“she’s got something the matter with 
her.” He wondered what it was, and the 


idea flashed over him that it might be an 
incurable disease. Only the year before, 
he had heard a friend receive his death 
warrant in a specialist’s office, and the 
memory of the experience remained with 
him. He was so deep in these reflections 
that for a moment he forgot to speak, 
and she in her turn sat silent. 

“T’m_ sorry,” he said, awkwardly. 
Then, rightly divining the quickest way 
to divert her thoughts, he suggested that 
they should drive again before dinner, 
if only for half an hour, to get the ef- 
fect of the twilight and the early lights 
on Broadway. 

She agreed at once, as she had agreed 
to most of his suggestions, and her face 
when she looked at him was serene again, 
but he was not wholly reassured. In 
silence he followed her to the cab. 

Over their dinner that night in the 
glittering Broadway restaurant, with the 
swinging music of French and German 
waltzes in their ears, she relaxed again 
from the impersonal attitude she had ob- 
served during the greater part of the day. 
She looked at him more as if she saw 
him, he told himself, but he could not 
flatter himself that the change was due 
to any deepening of her interest in him. 
It was merely that she knew him better, 
and that their long hours of sightseeing 
had verified her judgment of him. 

Their talk swept over the world. He 
realized that she had lived much abroad 
and had known many interesting men 
and women. From casual remarks she 
dropped he learned that she was un- 
married, with no close family ties, 
and that her home was not near New 
York. This, when the next day, after a 
dazed reading of the morning newspapers, 
he summed up his knowledge of her, was 
all he eould reecall—the garnered drift- 
wood of a talk that had extended over 
twelve hours. 

“You look,” he said once, glancing 
critically at her, “as if you had lived 
for centuries and had learned all the 
lessons life could teach.” 

She shook her head. “I have lived 
for centuries, so far as that goes,” she 
said, “but of all the lessons I’ve really 
learned only one.” 

“ And that is?” 

“ How little it amounts to.” 

Again, as he studied her, he ex- 
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perienced an unpleasant little tremor. 
He felt at the same time an odd convie- 
tion that this woman had played a part 
all day, and that now, through fatigue 
and depression, she was tiring of her 
role and would east it away, showing 
herself to him as she was. For some 
reason he did not want this. The face 
behind the mask, of which he was be- 
ginning to get a glimpse at intervals, 
was a face he feared he would not like. 
Ile shrank from it as a child shrinks 
from what it does not understand. 

Much to his relief, she threw off the 
dark mood that seemed to threaten her, 
and at the play she was more human 
than she had been yet. 

“Ah, that first act,” she said, as the 
eurtain fell on Peter Pan’s flight through 
the window with the Darling children 
“that delicious first act! Of course 
Barrie can’t keep it up—no one could. 
But the humor of it and the tenderness 
and the naiveté! Only a grown-up with 
the heart of a child could really appre- 
ciate it.” 

“ And vou are that?” he asked, daring- 
ly. He knew she was not. 

“Only for this half hour,” she smiled. 
‘T may get critical at any moment and 
wholly out of touch.” 

She did not, however, and watching 
her indulgent appreciation of the little 
boys in Never Never Land, he uncon- 
sciously reflected that, after all, this must 
be the real woman. That other person- 
ality, some sudden disheartening side of 
which he got from time to time, was not 
his new friend who laughed like a young 
girl over the crocodile with the clock in- 
side and showed a sudden swift moisture 
in her brown eves when the actress 
pleaded for the dying fairy. 

When the eurtain fell on the last act, 
leaving Peter Pan alone with his twin- 
kling fairy friends in his little home high 
among the trees, Alice Stansbury turned 
to her companion with the sudden change 
of expression he had learned to dread. 
The pupils of her eyes were strangely 
dilated, and she was evidently laboring 
under some suppressed excitement. She 
spoke to him ecurtly and coolly. 

“We'll have a Welsh rabbit some- 
where,” she said, “and then Tl go— 
back.” He was struck by this use of the 
word, and by the tone of her voice as 
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she said it. “ Back,” he repeated, mental 
lv—* back to something mighty unpleas- 
ant, Ill wager.” 

At the restaurant she ate nothing and 
said little. All the snap and sparkle 
had gone out of the day and out of their 
companionship as well. Even the music 
was mournful, as if in tacit sympathy, 
and the faces of the diners around them 
looked tired and old. When they left the 
dining-room they stood together for an 
instant in the vestibule opening into the 
street. No one was near them, and they 
were for the moment beyond the reach 
of curious eves. She cast one quick look 
around to be sure of this, and then, going 
close to him, she put both her hands on 
his shoulders. As she stood thus he 
realized for the first time how tall she 
was. Iler eves were almost on a level 
with his own. 

“You're a dear boy,” she said, quickly 
and a little breathlessly. “You have 
made the day perfect, and I thank you. 
We shall not meet again, but I'd like to 
feel that vou won't forget me, and I 
want you to tell me your first name.” 

He put his hands over hers. 

“Tt’s Philip,” he said, simply, “ and 
as for forgetting, you may be very sure 
I won’t. This isn’t the kind of thing 
one forgets, and you’re not the kind 
of woman.” 

As he spoke, the grip of her hands on 
his shoulders tightened, and she leaned 
forward and kissed him on the mouth. 
Under the suddenness and the surprise 
of it his senses whirled, but even in the 
chaos of the moment he was conscious 
of two conflicting impressions—the first, 
an odd disappointment in her, his friend; 
the second, an absurd resentment against 
the singular remoteness of those cool. 
soft lips that for an instant brushed his 
own. She gave him no chance to speak. 

“T’ve left my gloves on the table,” 
she said, crisply. “ Get them.” 

He went without a word. When he 
returned, the vestibule was deserted. 
With a swift intuition of the truth hi 
opened the door and rushed out into the 
street. She was not there, nor the cab- 
man whom he had instructed to wait 
for them. She had slipped away, as she 
intended to do, and the kiss she had 
given him had been a farewell. He was 
left standing looking stupidly up and 
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down the street, with her gloves in his 
hand and her purse, as he now remem 
bered, in his pocket. Well, he could 
advertise that the next morning, in such 
a way that she could reclaim it without 
seeing him again if she wished. Ile 
could even seal it in an envelope and 
leave it at the //erald ottice, to be given 
to any one who would deseribe it. Ile 
walked slowly down Broadway and turned 
into the side street which held the house 
and the unattractive hall bedroom he ealled 


home. He felt “ let down,” as he would 
have put it, and horribly lonely and de- 
pressed. She was such a good sort, he 
reflected, and it was such a big pity she 


wouldn’t let him see her again. He knew 
somehow that he never would. She was 
not a woman that changed her mind 
about things. Jove! but the whole ex- 
perience had been interesting; and that 
kiss—that kiss he had been ead enough 
to misunderstand for an instant ... The 
deepest blush of the day scorched his 
face as he reealled it. 

Miss Stansbury arrived at the front 
entrance of her hotel at the same mo- 
ment, and tersely instructed the driver 
to collect his fare at the desk. She 
entered the hall with him, and walked 
indifferently past the night clerk, an- 
swering with a nod the tacit question 
of that youth as he glanced from her 
to the ecabman. She was not unconscious 
of the suppressed excitement in his man- 
ner nor of the elevator boy’s relief as 
he joyfully greeted her appearance in his 
ear. What did it matter? What did 
anything matter now? Her day was over. 

Miss Manuel, already informed of her 


by a hurried telephone message 


arrival 
from the office, was waiting for her at 
the door of their apartment. She burst 
into tears as she put her arms around 
her patient and kissed her and led her 
inside. 

“Oh, my dear, how could you?” she 
cried, reproachfully. “Think of the 
agonies I’ve been through. It’s almost 
twelve o’elock.” 

The other woman did not look at her, 
nor did she return the caress. She 
walked into the room and sat down at 


her desk, with a strange appearance of 











haste, at which the nurse marvelled. 
Without waiting to take off her hat or 
oat, she seized a pen and paper and 
wrote these lines, marking them plainly, 
“ Personal; for insertion in to-morrow’s 
newspaper.” 

“ Philip:—The purse was purposely left 
with you. Its contents are yours.” 

She put this in an envelope and di 
rected it to the Advertising Depart- 
ment. Then for the first time she spoke 
to the nurse, balancing the envelope ab- 
sently in her hand as she talked, and 
not looking once at the other’s face. 
Her tones were level and monotonous, 
almost as if she were repeating a lesson. 
= You need not have worried,” she said, 
answering at last the nurse’s first words. 
“ve had what I’ve wanted for years 
a whole day to myself. I’ve done what 
I wanted to do. It’s been worth while. 
But,” she added, more slowly, “ you need 
n’t ask me about it, for I shall not tell 
vou anything. Ring for a messenger, 
please. I want this taken to this news 
paper office at once; give him the money 
to pay for it.” 

In silence Miss Manuel obeyed. When 
the boy came she went into the hall to 
hand the envelope to him, glancing at 
the address as she did so. The instant 
she crossed the threshold Alice Stansbury 
slipped into the next room and opened 
a window looking down into a court. As 
she did so she whimpered like a fright- 
ened child. 

‘I must do it,” she whispered. “I 
must—I must—now—now—now! If | 
wait, I won’t—have—the—courage.” 


When the nurse rushed into the room, 
there was only the open window to tell 
her what had happened. Panting, she 
leaned out and looked down with starting 
eyes. Far below, on the asphalt floor of 
court, was a dark figure. 

The little clock on the table in the 
inner room struck twelve. Out in the 
hall the messenger -whistled softly as he 
waited for the elevator. Hearing these 
familiar sounds, the nurse cast off the 
paralysis which had held her, and the 
silent corridor of the great hotel echoed 
her useless call for help. 
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IDE by side with the other workers 
S in a factory sat a_ pale- faced, 

black-bearded man, toiling at the 
day’s work like the rest. His blue shirt 
and corduroys did not distinguish him, 
nor did his clear features and keen, 
thoughtful for most Georgians 
have that eagle look, and he was smeared 
with the oil and grime of factories. Yet 
I knew he was no workman, and prob- 
ably every one else in the factory knew 
But 
patriots do 
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eves; 


no one asked or answered 
not talk, and ng 


it too. 
for 
show surprise. 

He was a high dignitary of Ah 
gian Church, a leader.s:5-tiie Georgian 
people, and the Ri iin government want- 
ed him very much—wanted him for exile 
to a certain far off province, where he 
could disappear into a monastery forever, 
The Holy 
Synod at St. Petersburg had condemned 
him for the of his 
Church and proposing popular reforms. 
For the Georgian Church, being Orthodox 
in belief, is controlled by the Synod, 
which has plundered its wealth, sold its 
lands, and filled up its offices with unin- 
; telligible Russian priests so as to main- 
; tain its orthodoxy unquestioned. Un- 
willing to be strangled or to sink into a 
living grave, the archimandrite, abbot, 
bishop, or archbishop (I know his real 
rank, but must not give it) had silently 
disappeared among his own people and 
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or be strangled out of the way. 


defending rights 





largish Georgian towns. If English arch- 
deacons, deans, bishops, and archbishops 
were driven to do the same at least once 


guidance, they might not attain? 
When I met the great churchman 





secretly afterwards, still in his workman’s 


The Burden of the 


toy 

sshodest “palace ” beside the ruins of one 
of the 
battered to pieces by Russian guns a cen- 








become a factory hand in one of the three 


in their lives, who can say to what further 
spiritual grace, what special power of 
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by parishes, the support of the clergy 
by voluntary gifts instead of 


taxation, 


the restoration to the Georgian people of 
the Church lands, now held by the Rus- 
sian Synod, and, above all, the right of 
Georgian priests to teach, preach, and 
hear confession in the Georgian language. 
The same points were insisted upon by 
the bishop of the beautiful 


Georgian 


of Kutais, when I ealled at his 


noblest cathedrals in the East, 


tury ago, because their commandant imag- 


ined the Turks were ambushed there. 

But the sight of the ancient Georgian 
monastery of Gelati, high up among the 
foothills of the Caucasus, told me more 
of Georgia and its Church than all pos- 
sible discussion. It stands above Kutais, 
just visible from that ruined cathedral, 
and is of. earlier date than any buildings 
now surviving there; though the days of 
Kutais history go back to the witch 
Medea, the banks of Colchian 
Phasis for her lover the Golden 
Fleece, and for herself an immortality of 
woman’s suffering. The present church 
of Gelati was built by the Georgian King 
David, surnamed the Restorer because he 
delivered his country from Turks and 
Persians, about the time when William 
the Conqueror was teaching the English 
manners. His tomb is still seen under 
a separate chapel within the monastery 
walls. But he probably found an earlier 
building on the site—a relic of the days 
of St. Nina, whose sacred bones we saw 
at Signakh, and of that early Georgian 
or Tbherian Chureh which the Emperor 
Justinian reeognized—the Church that 
maintained the light of Christendom in 
these mountains four centuries before a 
Russian had heard that Christ had been 
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clothes, he explained to me the position 
of the Georgian Church and the objects 
of its party of reform—the separation of 
church from state, the election of priests 


born and died. The same Church gave 
the Near East the picture of the Iberian 
Virgin now worshipped by the Greek 
monks of Mount Athos—so sacred that 
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before a mere copy of it the Russian peo- 
ple, rich and poor alike, crowd to pour 
their pence into the shrine at the Iberian 
gate of Moseow’s Kremlin. The bishop 
of Kutais told me he had examined the 
holy original himself, and found on it 
a Georgian inscription showing that it 
was painted in the eighth century, about 
the time when our Mercian Offa was 
building his dikes against the Welsh. 

To the roof and sides of the Gelati 
chureh ancient mosaics and paintings still 
cling, though many have dropped away 
or been replaced. In the simple treasury 
behind the altar strange things are 
stowed away in cupboards—a crown, a 
finely illustrated manuscript of the Gos- 
pels from the tenth century, and some 


slippers and sleeves which the great 
Georgian Queen Tamara had _ herself 
embroidered thick with pearls in one of 
her more feminine moments as a present 
for the abbot, what time our Richard 
Lionheart was warring to redeem the 
Sepulchre. It is this Queen Tamara 
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who remains the Georgian heroine, the 
inspiring myth of the country—a double 
personality, strong and terrible as a 
tigress, devouring the beauty of men and 
flinging them to death from the top of 
her tower in the morning; and, in another 
phase, the wise and heroic ruler, con- 
queror of Greeks and Turks alike, em- 
broiderer of abbot’s slippers, subject of all 
verse, only bhegetter of that portentous 
poem which consists entirely of epithets 
in her praise, beginning quietly thus: 


Tamara, the mild, the pleasing, 

The sweetly speaking, kindly smiling, 
The sunlike shining one, the majestie, 
Gently moving, like a full river.* 


But more significant to me than all 
these treasures was the presence of a 
Russian officer with a party of soldiers, 
who had come to “induct” a new abbot 
into the monastery. I believe “ induct ” 
is the proper ecclesiastical word, though 

“Translation in Oliver Wardrop’s King- 
dom of Georgia, p. 145. 
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in England we do not order out a regi 
ment to do it. But at Gelati the abbot 
had been lately suspended for his defence 
of Georgian rights, and was in hiding 
like the saintly workman I spoke of, so 
that it was thought prudent to support 
his successor’s religious position with 


rifles and bayonets. The otticer viewed 
me with the suspicion due 
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in a national militia, and now they have 


not even a national regiment, but are 


sent as conscripts to die in arctic proy 


iInces ; they were never to admit more 


than 6000 Russian troops into their coun 
try, and now at least 


180,000 are quar- 


tered there; the Georgian Chureh was to 


be independent, and now it is enslaved to 





to innocence. He had 
been once discharged 


from the service for un- 
speakable crimes, but was 
restored and promoted as 
a suitable agent for the 
Russians’ work when Ali- 
khanoff was appointed 
military commandant in 
Kutais to execute ven- 
geance upon the Georgi 
an provinces that slope 
westward towards _ the 
Black Sea. 

So it was that 
at Gelati showed me the 


a day 
whole of Georgian his- 
tory in summary. From 
the monastery wall I] 
could see the river up 


which Jason rowed his 
Argo; T eould see the dim 
haze lying upon the Eux 
ine, over which he sailed 


Here Alex- 


ander’s Macedonians had 


from Greece. 


tried to rule, and the reb- 
el Pharnabaz Ss had es 


tablished the first Geor- 














gian dynasty. Here St. 
Nina had brought the 
r arly news of Christ. 
Here John the Restorer 
was buried and the Em- 
from sea to 
Mongols 


and Persians and Turks had swept over 


press Queen who reigned 


sean had left her needlework. 


the country in turn. I could trace the 
boundaries by which western Georgia had 
been divided into the kingdoms of Min- 
And now 
Russian soldiers, 
evidence of the fatal treaty a century ago 


zrelia, Imeretia, and Guria. 


around me stood the 


by which the Georgian Caucasus laid it- 
self under the protection of the Russian 
Czars. By that treaty the Georgians were 
to retain their king, and they have never 
had a king since; they were to serve only 
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the Russian Synod; their language was 
to remain the language of schools and of 
ficial life, and now it is forbidden in 
both. Such has been the history of this 
remarkable and attractive people, long re 
garded by Europe as the highest type of 
the human race, and still remaining so. 
A tall and strikingly handsome people 
they are; strong of feature and noble 
like eagles, as I said. For 
intellect and 
suppose 


in hearing 

freshness of delight in 
knowledge I] them to be un- 
equalled. In nearly all European coun- 


tries, as in England or Russia, there is 
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a wide gulf still between the educated 
classes and the uneducated. It is the 
shameful disgrace of all our civilization. 
But in Georgia there is no such gulf. 
Of course there is ignorance. Even in 
England some of the educated classes are 
not marvels of learning, and we cannot 
expect a much higher standard in the 
Caucasus. As to the Georgian peasants, 
there is a favorite story of a young en- 
thusiast who for the first time attended 

Social Democratic lecture given by a 
follower of Karl Marx, and was after- 
wards heard praying before a_ sacred 
icon: ““O Holy Virgin, make me a prole- 
tariat! Make me a proletariat soon!” 

But in peasants and nobility alike I 
found the same quickness of intelligence, 
the same freedom ot mind and eagerness 
to learn. Poets have always been com- 
mon among them, and they still have two 
or three of high distinction, such as Ilya 
Chavehavadze, now an oldish man, whom 
the Georgian nobles chose as their repre- 
sentative on the Council of Empire in 
St. Petersburg. Their journalists, who 
every day carry their lives and freedom 
in their hands, are bold in thought as 
in action. Before the recent devastation 
by Russian troops every village had its 
publie library, which was regarded as the 
very heart of the place. Even now when 
starvation and ruin are hanging over the 
provinces, books are secretly circulated 
imong the peasants by a system as ef- 
ficient as Mudie’s. 

This alertness of mind is naturally 
accompanied by the passion for equality, 
and a peculiar readiness to shake off the 
dull social and political traditions that 
generally survive so much too long. 
‘Your name proves your noble family,” 
said my Georgian companion to a drip- 
ping boy who had walked miles through 
a raging storm to pass on a_ borrowed 
book and was now drying his thin cotton 
clothes before our fire. “Then I must 
change it,” answered the peasant, simply. 
“IT refuse to be noble.” He also refused 
to touch wine, because it pays duty to 
the Russian government. Many villages 
have refused to make spirit out of their 
grape skins for the same reason, and 
when I was there the Cossacks were try- 
ing te force them not only to make it, 
but to drink it at the bayonet’s point—an 
uncomfortable kind of revelry. 


That was in Guria, and it is in this 
same province, on the banks of the Soupsa, 
close to Batoum and the Black Sea, that 
the best Georgian qualities are most 
highly developed. It is a mountainous 
district among hills that rise to the 
Anti-Caucasus and the Turkish frontier. 
The vines there are not trained to poles, 
as in the rest of the country, but are 
grown on rows of trees like the elm stocks 
of Nerth Italy; and the maize, which is 
the chief crop, is also stacked among the 
branches of trees till it is threshed and 
stored in little wooden cots or garners 
raised on high wooden supports above 
the reach of rats and damp. The peas- 
ants’ houses are isolated, scattered over 
the cultivated land of valley or hillside, 
and even in the so-called towns only a 
few shops stand side by side as a “ ba- 
caar.” The land itself is chiefly owned 
by a small nobility of “ princes,” whose 
plots do not average much over thirty 
acres, and rent was paid in a large pro- 
pertion of the produce. The peasants’ 
holdings ranged only from two to five 
acres, as a rule, and in 1901 and 1902 the 
crops failed. The young men who went 
to Batoum for work were driven back 
again by the authorities, but they re- 
turned with a knowledge of strikes and 
socialistic theories. A peasant deputation 
which appealed to the Russian govern- 
ment was sent in a body to Siberia, taxes 
were collected by force, and in 1903 the 
Cossacks were turned in upon the coun- 
try. They were met by counter-violence. 
rhe Gurians elected a council and or- 
ganized a national force of their own. 
During the Japanese war Russia was too 
much occupied to attend to them, a half- 
hearted invasion early in 1905 was re- 
pulsed, and for nearly two years (up 
to February, 1906) Georgia enjoyed an 
independence and happiness such 4s 
no other people in the empire had en- 
joyed since the curse of Russian gov- 
ernment began. 

It was indeed a remarkable time—an 
epoch in history that all students of gov- 
ernment and economies should observe. 
The Russian authority, as represented by 
governor, police, magistrates, and sol- 
diers, was not attacked; it was simply 
ignored. Its agents were allowed to feed 
themselves, but otherwise no notice was 
taken of their existence. No applications 
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ere made to the courts, no ceases were 
rought for trial, no taxes were paid. All 
the public work of the province—road 
mending, drainage, and bridge-making 


was arranged by meetings of villagers and 


irried out by gangs appointed in each 


village, rich and poor taking equal shares 





and 
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when they see that the authorities do 


not aid them, and do not create order, they 


begin to accuse them, to condemn them, to 
revolt against them What should be done 
is exactly what the Gurians are doing—to 
organize life in such a manner that there 


should be no need for any authority. 


The movement had begun with a re 





in the labor. Wrongdoers came up tor 
trial before the whole village 
community, assembled in the si 
village square on Sundays. 

The questions both of guilt 





eee 








sentence were settled by 


and 


a majority vote, and the pen 


alty almost invariably took 
the form of boycott for so 
many days, weeks, or months. 
More fantastic punishments 
vere sometimes imposed, es 


for careless and gen 

but these 
and the de 
in every kind of offence 


pecially 
eral immorality; 


cases were rare, 
creas 
was a proof of how excellently 
the popular system worked. 
All those 
the Gurians 
level of 
which philosophers have only 
before. I did 
myself their mountain 
homes till after the land had 
and the vil- 
lages burned by order of the 


But Mr. 


Luigi Villari, was there whil 


through months 


remained on a 
social happiness of 
dreamed not 
visit 


been devastated 


Czar. my friend, 
the communal system still ex 


isted, and in his book on Fir¢ 














and Sword the 
he deseribes a village trial and 


in Caucasus 


other discussions at which he 


was present. He also quotes 

a letter from the greatest 

of living social philosophers, the old 

man Tolstoy, who wrote to a friend: 
What is happening in Guria is an event 

of immense importance. Although [ am 


aware that the Gurians have not even heard 


of my existence, I have nevertheless a great 
desire to express to them the ideas and senti 
have awakened in me by 
Tell 


twenty 


ments which they 


their admirable movement. them 


“ There is an old man who fon vears 
has been ceaselessly repeating that all the 
evils of humanity are due to the fact that 


men are always expecting to find some ex 


ternal aid with which to organize their lives 


A GEORGIAN BISHOP 


but that became 


The houses of one or two un 


fusal of 
secondary. 


rent, soon 
popular landowners were destroyed ( I saw 
only one myself), but the Georgian 
bility the 

patriots as the peopl ; 


no 


are tor most part good 


as 
In nearly all cases 
by 


the reduced 


that 


rent Was agreement, so 


where it was formerly 24s. or 32s. 


an aere, the landowners now receive 8s. 
r 12s. T have met many of the nobility 
who of their own accord have given up 
their land entirely to the peasants, and 
are now earning their living in town or 


ountry just like other people. In Eng- 
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land such a thing would be thought in- 
credible or insane, but in Georgia it does 
not ittract much attention, the people 
of all classes being far in advance of 
us in the practice of social ideals. I 
have heard of only one or two isolated 
cases in which a threatened landowner 
ippealed for Russian protection, and in 
all Georgia I have 
traitors to the 


heard of only two 
national cause one, a 
Colonel Chigovani, who commanded Ali- 
khanof!’s 


troops cnume to 


vanguard when the Russian 
lay waste the provinces 
in February, 1906; the other, a landowner 


named Mkhejdze, 


tation at Senaki and accompanied Ali 


who lives opposite the 
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enjoy human happiness in its own way 
under the Russian Empire. A few parties 
of Cossacks had been ordered into the 
country befcre he came, but had been 
repulsed with a loss of eight or ten men. 
The attempt at revolution in Russia it- 
self, following the Japanese war, kept the 
St. Petersburg government occupied for 
The Czar’s manifesto of 
October 30, 1905, encouraged the Geor- 


a time longer. 


freedom. The outbreak 
in Moseow ae few 


gian hopes of 
weeks afterwards 
showed them they did not stand alone. 
But all was of no avail. The hope 
died away, the revolutionary movement 
was again extinguished in blood. By 
1906, the 
Czar felt himself strong 


January, 











enough to proceed with 
the slaughter of his sub- 
jects and the devasta- 
tion of their provinces. 
Alikhanoff—a_ Lesghian 
of Moslem 


put in command of two 


stock—was 


army corps. In _ four 
divisions he brought his 
troops from Tiflis over 
the watershed that parts 
the Caspian rivers from 
the Euxine; he made 
his headquarters at Ku- 
tais, and from end to 
nd the country smoked. 
The ery of murdered 
men and violated wom- 








4 DEVASTATED HOME 


khanoff as guide, causing the peasants 
who did not salute the Russian oppressor 
to be flogged with the Cossacks’ leaded 
whips till even Alikhanoff himself begged 
What sort of life can such 
a man look for in this world? And for 
the future we can only confide in Dante’s 


for merey. 


vision of the hell where icebound Lucifer 
chews the soul of Judas for ever and ever. 

It was not to collect rents or to avenge 
the wrongs of Georgian landowners that 
Alikhanoff came. He came to execute 
vengeance upon the little pre vince which 
had dared to govern itself decently and 


en and_ starving chil- 
dren arose, but there 
was none to listen, 


and the will of the 
Czar was accomplished 
in the customary im- 
perial manner. 

Many districts suffered. Most villages 
and small towns along the railway west 
of the watershed were entirely or partial- 
Part of the old Georgian city 
of Kutais itself was burned. In the prov- 
ince of Mingrelia, farther down the 
northern bank cf the Rion, five towns 
were destroyed and many villages. But 
it was on Guria that the chief vengeance 
fell, for the Gurians had dared to seek 
their own happiness in defiance of the 
Czar, and had found it. 

The devastation of the province was 
assigned to Colonel Kriloff of the Cher- 


ly ruined. 
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sonese (33d) regiment, and express orders 
from the Czar were issued to show no 
merey. The orders were passed through 
the Czar’s Governor-General, Voromtzeft 
Dashkoff, in Tiflis, and no merey was 
shown. In irresistible numbers the Cos- 
sacks and other Russian troops poured 
into the country. They swept from vii- 
lage to village, burning the wooden 
houses and the wooden garners in which 
the maize was stored. The isolation of 
the peasants’ homes made their destrue- 
tion easier and resistance less possible. 
One after another the cottages which 
men and women had so earefully con- 
structed for the shelter of their families 
were in a few minutes converted into 
gray ashes spread on the hard, flat earth 
round the central chimney stack, which 
still stood, being built of brick and stone. 

In most cases the houses were raised 
on stone supports above the damp, like 
the garners, and tone pillars 
were also left stan among the general 
ruin. All else perished by fire—the stores 
of clothing for girls and children, the 
bedding, the simple furniture, the cook- 
ing things, the little hoards of food for 
winter; all perished by fire or was car- 
Vou. CXVI.—No. 696.—116 











ON THE ROAD 


ried off as loot. In the village of Nage 
mari, where I afterwards stayed, thirty- 
one cartloads of plunder were driven away 
by the soldiers, and the same thing hap- 
yM ned every where. 

One small incident will show the con- 
trast between the Georgian people and 
the savages who hoped to exterminate 
them. Just before this pitiless invasion, 
a young Georgian who had been serving 
in the Russian army as a conscript re- 
turned to his native village and began 
boasting of the loot he had collected dur- 
ing the revolution in Moscow. He was 
at onee summoned before the village 
tribunal and sentenced to a boycott of 
three months. At the same time the vil 
lage at its own expense advertised in the 
Moscow papers that any one who would 
establish a claim to the plunder should 
receive it back, carriage free. 

It was not till the following December 
that I passed through the devastated 
country myself. Winter had set in with 
terrible severity. Day after day the 
storm raged, the mountains were invisible, 
the bases of the hills stood deep in snow. 
Roads and bridges were washed away by 
torrents. Even the ferrymen hardly ven- 
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tured to carry me across the swirling 
rivers. Columns of sleet and rain moved 
t upon a bitter wind. Ten 
miles inland one heard the roaring of the 
ea as it broke pon the shingle of Col 
his, and thunder and lightning accom- 
panied the howling of the tempest. 

L found the villagers piteously en 
camped among the black and sodden ruins 
of their homes. For some mouths after 
the invasion they had lived in the rocks 
ind eaves of mountain forests, hiding 
from the soldiers and creeping down at 
night to carry away any grain or other 
food which might have escaped the burn- 
ing. At the first approach of the troops 
they had hidden their girls and women 
there. For the Cossacks and other sol- 
diers had received orders from Colonel 
Kriloff to work their will upon the women. 
‘Bring us your women. It is the wom 
en and girls we want,” eried the oftcers 
to the prisoners they took. “The Czar 
requires loyal subjects made.” Some of 
the women were found. A boy was 
hanged for killing the soldier who was 
violating his mother. Many women and 
children died in the forests of cold and 
hunger. Many mothers went mad. Some 
[ found still torpid and unconscious with 
misery. Some wandered frantic far into 
the higher mountains and perished in the 
snowdrifts and crevasses. 

The fate of the men and few women 
who attempted to remain in their homes 
and brave the consequences was no less 
wretched. Among the ruins of a large 
village upon the banks of the Soupsa 
they crept out of their doghutch shelters 
of wood and straw and told me what be- 
fell them. It was early morning when 
the Russian battalion marched in, and the 
commanding officer ordered the whole vil- 
lage into the church. While they were 
there a bugle sounded, and soldiers, sta- 
tioned at each house, at the signal set 
fire to the wooden buildings, having first 
plundered them of everything they could 
carry away. When the pe ople were let out 
f chureh they saw their homes going up 
in columns of smoke and flame that noth 
ing could now extinguish. Their coats and 
boots were taken from them by the sol- 
liers at fhe ehureh door, and they were 
driven out into a cold and snowy world 
in which they had lost everything, even 
the next meal. In that villave over sev- 





enty houses were burned. In another 
village just across the river there were 
eighty-seven. So the destruction went on 
from place to place. 

In early summer, when the first horror 
of the invasion Was over, the people be gran 
to return from the forests and set about 


f restoring their 
homes. But everything had been de- 


the weary business ¢ 


stroyed or plundered—tools, implements, 
furniture, cattle, and horses,—and it was 
slow work. In December, as I said, I 
found most of them still cowering from 
the storm in hutches and shelters which 
they had run up against any part of the 
old ruins that resisted the fire. They 
were choked and blinded with smoke; 
rain and snow dripped on to the floor 
of mingled ashes and mud; clothes and 
hedding were never dry, and the children 
never washed; the only food was maize 
rescued from the old storehouses or secret 
ly sent them by patriot villages which had 
escaped the vengeance. Where a_ barn 
or eattle shed had been left standing, 
many families crowded into it. In some 
of these sheds I found twenty or thirty 
people living, in far worse condition than 
any wild beast, while the ordinary events 
of illness, death, ard birth went on as 
usual upon the crowded earthen floor. 

They were attempting to rebuild. <A 
few of the new houses were already rain- 
proof, and in the larger villages some of 
the new shops had opened on patriotic 
credit, with goods advanced by Georgians 
in other parts of the country. They also 
told me in many places that they had 
been much encouraged to face life again 
by the visit of a lady who had come from 
England and passed along the central 
road two or three months before I came. 
She had brought a smal! sum from Eng- 
lish people as contribution to a_ relief 
fund subscribed by their own people in 
Tiflis; but it was not the money, they 
kept on saying, it was her sunny pres- 
ence and the thought of outside human 
sympathy that cheered them on. “ She 
eame,” they all told me, “like balm to 
our souls.” It was a fine instance of 
what single courage and _ indignation 
ean effect. 

But though they were rebuilding, the 
end of the devastation had not yet come. 
The Russian troops were still quartered 
in most villages and towns, and day by 
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day they were sent round the country to 
The eall the 


“execution,” and this was the 


levy exactions. peasants 
process an 
method: a battalion of Cossacks or Rus 
sian off to a village; 
the chief men, or even all the inhabitants, 
herded the village 
green, surrounded by soldiers with ball 
The of- 


then haggled over the 


line was marched 


were together upon 


eartridges and fixed bayonets. 


ficer in command 


amount the village could pay for the 
privilege of belonging to the Russian 


Empire. I have seen the process myself, 
and I know that often the people were 
kept standing there as a torture for days 
without food or 
shelter, till they agreed to terms or s rr- 
Meantime, the 
village had to pay £8 a day for the feed- 
ing of the otticers and men who pers¢ cuted 
for 
about 


and nights together, 


rendered their leaders. 


them. The final amount of penalty 


being Georgians generally 


£200, and as, 


was 
of course, the villagers had 
not money enough, the troops carried off 


any cattle, implements, or other stores 
which remained from previous lootings 
or had been procured on credit since the 


The 


of Ozurgetti, 


scattered 
which the 
capital of Guria, had to pay £300 for 


‘ 


devastation. small and 


town serves as 
and 
it paid so often that there was nothing 


every “execution ” imposed upon it, 


left to pay or plunder. The people were 


starving, trade and tillage alike were 
stopped, and ruin was complete. “It is 
to ruin you utterly that we are here,” 


said the officer in command. 
Remember that 
pillage ’ 


in all this destruction, 
and slaughter there was no talk 
of defence of the empire, no excuse of 
strategy, such as is constantly made and 
sometimes believed in ordinary warfare. 
The whole thing was a mere act of ven- 


geance inflicted upon a helpless and un- 
defended little province, because it had 


dared to reject op- 
pressive system of Russian law and ad- 


had intelli- 


the ineapable and 


ministration. It instituted 


gent reforms on its own lines, and had 
conducted its own affairs with singular 
justice and success. As long as it was 
left alone, no state in the world was 


happier, but happiness among its own 


people or the subject races does not come 
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within the scheme of the centralized gov- 
ernment in St. Petersburg; and as an 
ict of vengeance for ignoring that govern 
the Gurians 
fer in life, in honor, and in all they had. 

Nor did the Gurians suffer alone. The 
whole Georgians b 
the Black Sea 


suffered with them, and are still suffer 


ment, were doomed to suf 


two million other 


tween the Caspian and 


ing as I write. It is sad to take leav 
of so beautiful a country and so nobk 
a race with a note of indignation and 
fear. Their land is among the most 
fertile and attractive districts of the 


world. But for the pressure of Turkey 
and Persia in old days, and the dreary 
of for the last 


century, a people so inte lligent and enter 


misgovernment Russia 


risen to a leading 


place, not only in the Near East, 


prising might have 
but in 
Europe. Their present fate is an exampk 
of the misery which follows in the trail 
of huge empires when they attempt to 
the 


the conquering or 


stamp other nationalities into mo 


notonous pattern of 


most numerous race. In this instance 
the shame is greater, because the small 
and subject people is in every way su 


perior to the ruling caste which has sent 
out the 
their ruin, One line of hope alone is visible 
in the It is impossible to 
believe that the ruling caste in St. Peters- 
much 
persecute, to 


Russian armies to accomplish 


near future. 


burg can longer continue to op- 


press and rob and torture, 
tc exile and murder the immense host of 
130,000,000 souls who owe it nom 
With the development of 
the Russian revolution, with the disap 
the 
break up of the centralized bureaucracy, 
the the 


and the transference of the budget 


about 
inal allegiance. 


pearance of Romanoff dynasty, th 


extermination of secret police, 
and 
the army to popular control, a change 
will be wrought, 
whole of 


not been seen since the Napoleonic wars. 


not only in Russia, but 
in the Europe, such as has 
Russia may have ten years or fifty years 
the that 
change Georgia will have her part, and 
in the great confederacy of All the Rus 
sias she will stand conspicuous as a gal 


to wait, but in splendor of 


lant nationality of peculiar interest and 
peculiar brilliance. 





A Daughter’s Heart 


BY MARGAREI 


ES,” said Peter de Koven, “ your 

small daughter is evidently a 

suecess.” Tle was folding a letter 
which he had brought with him to read to 
me It was from his sister, and full of 
Daphne and her little triumphs, the com- 
pliments she had provoked, and the atten 
tion she had received, mingled with praise 
of the child herself—just the kind of let- 
ter that should rejoice a mother’s heart, 
yet mine was heavy in my bosom. 

‘As an experiment, Daphne’s London 
season has turned out a quite tremendous 
suecess,” went on Peter. “I know it’s 
heen hard on you both—this separation; 
but the chance was something she ought 
not to have missed—eh ?” 

Ile spoke coaxingly, and I instantly 
agreed. Not every girl has such an op- 
portunity to see the world as my little 
one enjoyed. When Peter’s married sis- 
ter, whom I have known ever since I 
knew Peter—and I cannot remember 
when I didn’t know him,—wrote from 
London and offered the experience of a 
season there to Daphne, what could we 
do but accept ? 

‘I wish,” went on Peter, still as if 
wheedling me into a better mood,—* I 
wish I might have stayed on longer in 
London to see Daphne through it all 
but I left her well started; and she’ll be 
home herself so soon now, she ean tell 
you all about everything, better than I 
have been able to. By the way, you have- 
n’t onee asked me, not onee since I came 


back, how your déhutante is developing 


as to looks. She was such a very pretty 
little one, it would be strange if she hadn’t 
become quite a divine young woman.” 

I could make no answer. 

“What's the matter?” asked my old 
friend. He was looking at my hands. 
I was trying to sew, but my need.e was 
staggering anywhere. 

“What’s the matter?” repeated Peter; 
and when he asks in that tone what one’s 
trouble may be— There are _ strong- 


SUTTON BRISCOE 


minded people who can earry all their 
burdens and refuse every proffer to share 
them with the mest wise, the most tender 
and disereet. I never was strong-minded. 

I flung down my sewing. 

“Oh,” I eried, “I don’t know what 
you will think of me, but I am _ so 
frightened! Daphne changes so fast, 
1 can’t keep up with her. I had to 
learn to understand her ali over again 
every time she came home from _ board- 
ing - school. What , will she be after 
all this experience? Suppose I can’t 
learn to know her! Suppose I find she 
has grown—quite—quite away from me! 
You won’t repeat something if I tell you 
it? Daphne had a roommate at school, 
and onee, when the roommate’s mother 
was visiting there, I happened to arrive 
at the same time, and we two mothers 
had a little talk together. I asked her if 
she didn’t find it lovely to have her 
daughter coming home for the holidays, 
and—the poor woman!—she simply burst 
into tears! Then she told me all her 
trouble: how her child was—a stranger 
when she came home. It was like, she 
said, exactly like having one of her sisters- 
in-law come to visit her. 

“One morning, when she was dressing, 
her daughter came into the room, and 
said in the most shocked tone, ‘Why, 
mother! do you wear your stockings with 
holes in them ?’ 

“ And she said there was a hole in her 
stocking. Nota large one; she hadn’t seen 
it—that is, she said she hadn’t quite seen 
it—she’d been so busy—and—and—I ean’t 
forget that story! Do you think Daphne, 
my dear, dear little girl, when she comes 
home, will be—” 

“Your sister-in-law? No!” said Peter, 
stoutly. “Tl tell you what she is. I’ve 
seen her since you have—she’s just what 
she’s always promised to be ever since she 
was a baby—the replica of her mother. 
Her mother is her ideal—and—” Then 
he went on, as only Peter de Koven can, 
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to tell me what Daphne had said to him 
in his last talk with her in London, b 
fore he left her, and all that she in her 
childlike confidence had told him, too 
comforting to me to repeat. 

“ Little girls know,” said Peter. “ You 
an depend on them to find us out 


every time. They aren’t like little boys. 
You needn't worry.” 

“Tlow do you know all these things?” 
| ernied., 

“Oh, I have been a little boy and I 
have been a little girl,” claimed Peter 
and I almost believed him. 

“Why don’t vou send for Daphne?” 
asked Peter. 


or her: you know you have. You've 


‘You have been wearying 


stood this—just about as long as you can 
and it. How do you know she’s not 
wearying for you? In your place I 
should send for her.” 

I shook my head, openly wiping my eyes. 
“No—lI can stand it a little longer,” 
I said. “ The trouble is, there—there are 

many things to remind me of her, and 
I’ve taken to a dreadful habit of feeling 
sorry for myself. You know that’s fatal! 
This morning, when I passed through 
Daphne’s room, there, under her pink 
dresser, lay my old slipper-trees—the pair 
she stole out of my closet, naughty little 
thing, when she had her first dear little 
pair of grown up slippers,—and I sat 
down and eried over them. You see how 
silly IT am! But I shall never forget 
the day I walked into her room and 
found those best slipper-trees stuck in 
her slippers. I knew what had happened 
then—my baby was gone.” 

‘ Nonsense!” said Peter. 

“Qh, not at all. I’m looking forward 
to my grandchildren now. I don’t expect 

get much more pleasure out of my 
own children.” 

“Oh, grandmother!” said Peter. “ You 
need a tonic.” 

‘(irandmother,” 1 repeated, thought- 
fully. “It sounds queer, doesn’t it? I 
think, at first, until I get used to it, Til 
call them all my son’s sons, or my daugh- 
ter’s daughters. It’s a bit less—elderly 
sounding. Don’t you think so? Then 
there’s the chance of people not finding 
out the relationship on the moment, you 
see. They might even get away from me 
hefore they realized that a daughter’s 
daughter is—a arandchild!” 
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Peter rose. “ There’s no help for it,”’ he 
said, firmly. “i see what has to be done. 
Anything more morbid, more unlike your 
sane self, I have never encountered. 
There’s a convenient chance—and she 
must take it—for Daphne to come home 
on the next steamer. Your husband and 
I—we have heen watching you—were 
strongly tempted to send for her ten days 
ago, when we could have got escort 
for her; we talked of it seriously. This 
parting mothers and daughters—it’s a 
doubtful business. You shall have 
Daphne back in ten days at the latest; 
or—you can have her now, if vou prefer!” 

Ile threw open the door as he spoke, 
and she dropped her father’s arm, where 
she was clinging, and ran to me, laugh- 
ing, crying, hanging about me—not my 
sister-in-law! No, not my sister-in-law 
at all, my own dear, dear little girl 
my sweet, unaltered child, my Daphne. 


“1 know I am right,” I said. “It’s 
quite impossible. Nothing like that ean 
have happened, for I should certainly 
know if it had. How could I help 
knowing?” 

My husband looked at me in that pa- 
tient way a husband can look, and said 
nothing. 

“You still believe it!” I aceused him. 
“A mother surely ought to know her 
daughter’s heart. Before Daphne came 
back to us I was terribly afraid‘she might 
have grown away from me, but since she 
has been home why, she has never come 
so close, 1 have never understood her 
so thoroughly.” 

“There may be a reason for that,” said 
my husband. “ Perhaps she understands 
you better, because there are some things 
she knows now she didn’t know before.” 

“ But she hasn’t learned anything new,” 
I insisted. “The child is as open with 
me as if her pure, dear little heart 
couldn’t keep a secret from me.  Isn’t 
she the—” 

“Yes,” said my husband, rising, “ she 
is all that. Evidently you don’t need 
my assistance. She’s your daughter, as 
you say—a mother should know.” 

I caught his arm. 

“Don’t,” I cried. “ ts not fair to 
go off like that. I know there’s the 
sweetest hond between fathers and daugh- 





ters, but when it comes to a daughter’s 
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earl, isn’t it natural to suppose the 
mother understands’ I can’t imagin 
vhat has given you this strange notion 


about Daphne. Why should you suppose 


she is thinking—of she 


ot anybody, as 
certainly is not?” 

“That settles it,” said my husband. 
Something in his tone made me turn 
quickly and look up into his face. 

‘You surely hadn’t any special any 
person—any one in mind?¢—had you?” 
1 asked. 

‘I certainly hadn’t ‘wo in mind,” he 
nswered. I still sat looking at him. 
with a quee r.. sudden little sinking at 


Was the re more 
here than he had yet told me? 


my heart attacking me. 


“You don’t think—” I said. The 
words came hard. “™ That—that it is 
some one in England? Will he take 
her—away from us?” 

Then he told me, and I sat speechless. 

“As for that,’ I said, when my voice 
eame back, “ it’s—absurd.” A load had 
rolled off my heart. I eould not help 
laughing aloud. 

“My dear,” I cried, “are you going 
to be the kind of father that thinks any 


man, of all estates, who comes anywhere 
near his daughter is a threatening son- 
There’s nothing in this. Do 
it! It would mortify Daphne to 
death to have him think it 
vour brain that he eould be looking at 
her—that way. 
“He is double the worth of most men,” 
replied my husband. 
“Tle’s a man of the 
“ she’s a mere baby.” 


in-law ? 
Torget 
had crossed 


He is double her age.” 


world,” | insisted; 


“THe’s a man of all worlds—any he 
enters,” amended my husband. “ As for 
Daphne, she is a woman, and—he hopes 


she cares for him.” 

My work dropped from my hands to 
my knee, from my shaking knees to the 
T sat dumb and staring. 

“T knew it would surprise you,” said 


floor. 


my husband. “T told him it would be 
hard to make you believe any of this. 
I eouldn’t credit it at first when he told 
me. He hasn’t spoken to Daphne yet; 
but he thinks—she’s not indifferent. He 
believes she will come to care for him. 
I think she cares now. I hope she does.” 

“Daphne.” TI repeated, dazedly. “! 
never—saw—her—look at him—not that 


way—or he at her.” 
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‘It never occurred to you they might, 


did it? And vou weren't in London, r 
memb« f they were "ag 
“But, dear—he can’t, he can’t have 


our little Daphne. I'd hate to deny him 


anything; but she—she’s nothing but a 
child, our little, little girl.” 

“You were about her age when our 
little, little girl was born.” 

“ Oh, but she’s different.” 

“All mothers’ daughters are—differ 
ent. And, dear, we must think of 
Peter.” My husband came over nearer 
to me, and sat down beside me. He took 
out of my hand the work I had mechan 
ically lifted from the floor. 

“Listen,” he said. “ Peter de Koven 


is old enough for both. We can trust her 
And then 
much we owe to him!” 

“We don’t owe him 


so safely to him. think how 


Daphne.” 


“Tm not so sure of that,” said my 
husband. He sat looking at me ever 
so oddly. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. My 
heart began again to sink. Then my 
husband took both my hands into his, 
and held them fast. 

“ Tlaven’t you—not onee—so much as 
suspected?” he said. “ But no—he’s the 
millionth man; he would never have let 
you suspect. There is no one quit 
like wonder sometimes how | 


him. I 
ever dare d sg 
He told me then ... everything. 


I can’t believe it. It isn’t, it can’t be 


true! I don’t know how to bear it 
what to think or feel. 
Daphne ?—of course he can have her, 


if he 


ever make it 


and all the rest of our little girls 


wants them. How can we 
4 ' 

up to him! 

On 


my seventeenth birthday, it seems, they 


I’ve been—oh, as blind as a mole. 
talked it over together, my old playmate 
Peter with my new lover. My old play- 
said I had yet refused to 
do anything he had ever asked of me, 
and so—he would not speak, first. Yet 
he had the right, if it was true that he 
had eared 


mate never 


so long. ever since I 
wee girl. My new lover was the stranger. 
It isn’t imaginable—I ‘won’t believe that 
by any chance it could have been other- 


was @ 





wise than it has heen, these happy, happy 


years. My husband is the only man I 
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“YOU WON'T TAKE HER VERY FAR—WILL YOU” 
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ever looked at twice—or wanted to 
and yet—and yet— 

Peter told the whole truth when he said 
I had formed a habit of yielding to him, 
and I was such a child I suppose he was 
right to take that kind of care of me. 
The newcomer was to be the first to speak, 
and if I refused him—this their 
agreement. Peter would not have it other- 
Nothing else was fair to. me, he 
If I refused the newcomer, 

was to speak for himself. 
But I didn’t Oh no, no! Re- 
fuse? Why, when my husband addressed 
me, I fairly- 
have been any one else for me but my 
husband. That is sure, it 
sacrilege, it frightens me, to think that 
by any fatal chance it might possibly 
have been different. 

And now it is Peter who is asking me 
for Daphne—Peter, who said I had never 
refused him anything he asked 
of me. 


was 


wise. 
insisted. 

then Peter 
refuse— 


... No, there could never 


sO 


seems a 


ever 


“Ts that you, dear child? No, 
don’t interrupt me. in, little 
Daphne, dear, dear little daughter. Are 
you really a woman, Daphne? They tell 
me are. It seems only yesterday 
I wonder if my mother felt as I do? I 
was only about your age, dear, when your 
father— ... Daphne, I have a surprise for 
you. When you go up to your bedroom, 
look on your new pink dresser— Ah, 
child, how we loved having your room 
all ready for you when you came home 
from school! The new dresser, the long 
glass—that tilts—you did like them, did- 
n’t you, dear? We thought you would 
be so happy in your pretty pink nest,— 
for years, and years, and years, here with 
your father and me.... 

“T was telling you of the surprise 
wasn’t I? I’ve bought you the pink, rose 
blossom hat, the one we sent back yester- 
day. Yes, I know; it is too expensive, 
but to-day I wanted you to have it. It 
looks so like you. 

“Daphne, our—friend— Peter— Mr. 
de Koven is to dine with us to-night, 
and after dinner, dear—you may wear 
your new hat if you like,—you may let 
him take you—there is an early moon 
to-night—for a little stroll out through 
the park, if you want to go. Yes, I know 
—but that was different. Of course I 
Vou. CXVI.—No. 696.—117 


you 


Come 


you 
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couldn’t allow you to go strolling in parks 
not with every one. 

“You may go anywhere, out under the 
trees, or any cther place—that- 
guest to-night—” 

It was hard 


that our 


She 


to say. was so 
young, so sweet, so little. I was trying 
to add, “You may go with him any- 


where in the world he may want to take 
if only you like to go 

Then I looked up and saw the child’s 
face; and—she was her father’s daughter! 


you 


It was he who had understood his daugh 
ter’s heart. I took her in my arms, for 
then I, too, understood. ... 

[ have been taught my lesson. I have 
wanted Peter to marry, have prayed for 
but it not this 
prayer that I looked for. 

The rest of our girls shall be safe from 
me. I will buy me a muzzle if I cannot 
learn to hold foolish, matrimony- 
praising tongue. 

And yet—when all is said—it is a splen- 
did matech—for both of them! 


it, yes, was answer to 


my 


Lohengrin and orange blossoms; rice, 
old shoes, smiles, tears, blessings. . 

“ Good-by! Good-by! Daphne, are 
you sure you packed your rubbers, child? 
If he isn’t an angel to you, come home 
mother, dear, straight home. 
Good-by. - 

“Qh, it’s you, is it? 
both of you. Take her! 


to come 


Good-by, then, 
Yes, I forgive 


you. Yes, yes. Take her! You won't 
take her very far—will you?” 
“As far as she will go with me. You 


don’t think she will be unhappy ?” 
“T think,” I cried, “that any woman 
who was unhappy with you would have 


to give her whole mind to it; but 
just one moment, one word,” I whis 
pered. “Daphne can’t hear us; she’s 


saying good-by to her father. She always 
loved him best. Why not? So do I. 

“TListen— When you and Daphne 
squabble—of course you will sometimes; 
you ought to—I mean to side against 
you every single time. Yes, I shall. 
Daphne would never forgive me if I 
sided once against her—you will.” 

Peter turned and looked at me. 


“Oh no, mother, you wouldn’t do 
that!” 
Mother! 











The End of the End 


BY BASIL KING 


N the city of Nantes the morning of 
| November 7, 1832, was a cold one. 

The two soldiers on guard in the attic 
room of the house of Pauline and Marie- 
Louise du Guiny, being chilled after 
their long night’s vigil, decided to make 
a fire. When they did so, the last hope 
that the line of Capet, Valois, and Bour- 
bon would ever reign again in France 
disappeared. It was the end of the end. 
The cause, which had never been a sure 
one since Louis XVI. and Marie Antoi- 
nette laid their heads upon the block, 
was now beyond salvation. 

The soldiers’ names were Hocher and 
Lavollée. For one half hour they emerge 
out of the obseurity in which they were 
born and died, to become pivots in the 
revolution of great historical events. 
From behind the blaze they kindled there 
issued the forlornest little figure in Eu- 
rop her hair dishevelled, her hands 
blistered, and her brown woollen gown 
hanging in burnt rags about her. It was 
the young lady who claimed the proud 
title of Regent of France—it was Marie 
Ceroline Ferdinande Louise—commonly 
called Madame—widow of the Due de 
Berry; mother of the Comte de Cham- 
bord; daughter of Francis I., King of the 
Two Sicilies; daughter-in-law of Charles 
X.. King of France; sister of Maria 
Christina, Queen of Spain; cousin of 
Francis I1., Emperor of Austria; cousin 
of Marie Louise, Napoleon’s second wife: 
niece of Louis Philippe and Marie Amé- 
lie; grandniece of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, and the last of her race to 
raise the white flag with the golden lilies, 
which, for so many centuries, had been 
the foremost banner in the world. 

A lost cause quickly forfeits its hold 
on human attention; and yet there was 
a year when the Duchesse de Berry 
threw over international politics the most 
potent of all spells-—that of a great 
mystery. From April 23, 1832, to No- 
vember 7, of the same year, she van- 





ished from public sight as complete- 
ly as if the earth had opened to 
receive her. There was excitement in 
every court, and uneasiness in every cab- 
inet, from London to Vienna, and from 
Moscow to Madrid. Her disappearance 
might mean anything, from a frivolous 
escapade to a European war. She had 
been last seen in Italy, on the road to 
Florence. Since then neither her brother, 
the King of Naples, nor her sister, the 
Queen of Spain, nor any sovereign, or 
ambassador, or journalist, or spy, had 
been able to trace her footsteps. The 
story of those seven months is worth re- 
calling from time to time, as one of the 
most romantic and futile bits of daring 
to be found in history. 


The restoration of the House of Bour- 
bon to the throne of France, undertaken 
by the Allied Powers in 1815, may now 
be conside d as a mistaken effort to put 
back the clock of Time. The line of 
Henry IV. and Louis XTV. was not more 
likely than that of the Cmwesars to pro- 
duce a race of constitutional kings. The 
two brothers of Louis XVI. had absolu- 
tism in their very blood. The Charter 
granted by Louis XVIII. was no more, 
in his opinion, than a concession to a 
foolish, noisy populace. For the unrest 
of France at the end of the second dec- 
ade of the nineteenth century, Charles 
X. could find no better remedy than the 
suspension of the Constitution and the 
abolition of the liberty of the press. 

The Ordinances to that effect were 
published on July 26, 1830. Five days 
later the King was retreating before en- 
raged Paris in arms. On July 31 he 
fled from Saint-Cloud to the Grand Tri- 
anon. A few hours later he retired to 
Rambouillet. On August 1 he with- 
drew the Ordinances. On August 2 he 
abdicated in favor of his ten-year-old 
grandson, the Comte de Chambord. 
These measures came too late to save the 
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crown, for Louis Philippe was already 
King in everything but name. On Au- 
16 Charles X., with his family and 
at Cherbourg two 
American ships, the Great Britain and 
the Charles Carroll, to go permanently 
into exile. Two months later, at the in- 
vitation of William IV., he was installed 
at Holyrood Palace, 


gust 


suite, embarked on 
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and high-spirited—rebelled, with all the 










fire of her Southern temperament, against 
the fatalistic by which the 
hereditary throne was abandoned, and the 


resignation 


cause of her son sacrificed. 
From the of the 

she had been “the one man in the fam- 

Before the from Saint- 


beginning troubles 


ily.” retreat 





Edinburgh. Never 
was a great revolu- 


tion effected so rap- 
idly, so easily, with 
little effort 

side, and 


So 


on 
one so 
faint a resistance on 
the other. Charles 
X. was literally 
frightened to 
downfall. It 
that, through- 
the 
weeks, there 


his 
was 
said 
out eventful 
three 


had 


man 


been only one 
in the Bour- 
bon house—the Du- 
chesse de Berry. 
She was in truth 


the one element of 
life in a family 
which seemed _ to 
feel itself fore- 


doomed. Charles X. 
declared that he had 
but the be- 
tween mounting a 
horse and mounting 
the tumbrel, like his 
brother. His elder 
son, the Due d’An- 
uncouth, 


choice 


gouléme, 
ungainly, and 
popular, 
to be passed over in aN 


the Act of Abdi- 


un- 
consented = 
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eation, regretting, 
he into 
exile, nothing but 
his dogs. The 
d’Angouléme, daughter of 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette, the 
most pathetic figure in the history of 
the nineteenth century, with all her mem- 
ories of the Terror and the Temple, was 
too familiar with sorrow to expect any 
other portion. The Duchesse de Berry 
alone—young, active, popular, buoyant, 


went 


as 


Duchesse 
Louis 


HOUSE 
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Cloud she implored the King to let her 
ride into Paris and show herself at the 
head of the troops. On the day of the 
Abdication it required all the authority 
the old monarch had’ retained to keep 
her from fleeing to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties with her son, and throwing herself 
and him on the loyalty of the House. 
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“What would have happened if I had 
done it?” she asked of one of the com- 
missioners appointed by Louis Philippe 
to convoy the fallen royal family to- 
wards exile. “In that case, Madame,” 
he answered, “we should probably not 
have been here.” The impatience of the 
Princess, at being forced out of France, 
was not allayed by this reply, and still 
less her eagerness to return. 

To return, as Regent of France, with 
her son secure on the throne, was al- 
ready her determination, before the Great 
Britain had left the port of Cherbourg. 
In grim old Holyrood two influences 
reached her, which made such an event 
seem more than possible. They were 
those of Walter Scott and of the French 
Royalists. The former, with his tales of 
fair ladies in soldiers’ eamps, gave to 
recklessness the saving touch of poetry; 
while the latter, with their prayers that 
she come back, and take the place held 
in other centuries by Blanche of Castille 
and Anne of Austria, made daring seem 
a duty. 

In the spring of 1832 the Princess was 
given to understand that all was ready. 
Nothing was needed now, but her pres- 
ence, as an inspiring angel, to rouse the 
chivalry and loyalty of France. Madame 
was as eager to be in the midst of dan- 
ger as the most ardent of her followers 
to put her there. In spite of the fact 
that she was exiled by law, and sur- 
rounded by a veritable army of spies, she 
managed to land on the coast of Provence 
in the early morning of April 28, 1832. 
It was expected that the South and West 
would rise as one man, to be followed by 
the army and the rest of France. 

Madame, disguised as a sailor lad, 
made her way to a cabin hidden in a 
lonely wood. Here she was to wait, till 
the first important victory called her 
forth. Anxious and excited, but in no 
wise afraid, she passed the 29th. It was 
the afternoon of the 30th when news 
reached her. The Revolution had begun 
in Marseilles that morning at eight 
o'clock, and was all over by noon! The 
white flag had floated from one solitary 
steeple. One man had been arrested. 
That was all. It would have been comic, 
if it had not been pitiable. The only 
advice to give Madame was to slip away 
again from France. 


But this was precisely what the in- 
trepid young lady would not do. If the 
South had failed, La Vendée and Brit- 
tany were sure. She would show to the 
faint-hearted and the easily dismayed 
what it was to come from a race of kings 
and soldiers. 

The doings of the month that followed 
would be worthy to rank among the hero- 
ic annals of the world, if one could elim- 
inate from the story its elements of folly. 
It contains all the force of courage and 
danger, all the fascination of chivalry 
and honor, all the romance of picturesque 
disguises, thrilling adventures, hair- 
breadth escapes, devotion, self-sacrifice, 
and death; and yet the effect never rises 
above that of an anticlimax to 1793. 
We must pass briefly over the events 
which took place in May, in order to 
hasten to the moment when Destiny 
availed itself of the odd instrumentality 
of Hocher and Lavollée. 

Leaving the cabin in the wood during 
the night of April 30, Madame, still 
disguised as a sailor lad, and accom- 
panied by five male companions, made 
her way, partly on foot, partly in a 
chance cart, to the house of a friend. 
The journey took nearly forty hours, and 
she slept in the open. At this house she 
resumed the dress of a lady, and went 
on by post chaise. Travelling night and 
day, she passed Nimes, Montpellier, and 
Toulouse, arriving on May 4 at an- 
other friendly chateau. As she pushed 
further inland and northward the risks 
increased. The country was sown with 
soldiers, detectives, and spies, all on the 
watch for her. 

For nearly a fortnight she remained in 
the shelter she had found on May 4. 
Here she issued orders to her adherents 
to take up arms on the 24th, signing her 
name, bravely, “ Marie Caroline, Regent 
of France.” On the 16th, she pushed on 
to another chateau, where she disguised 
herself as a peasant boy, and continued 
her journey on foot. The government 
was, by this time, thoroughly alarmed. 
There was scarcely a road, or a farm, or 
a pathway, in the West, which was not 
patrolled by its sentries; and still Ma- 
dame went on. Beating her way through 
woods, fording rivers, eating with peas- 
ants, sleeping in lonely huts, sometimes 
with a companion or two, often with no 
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THE END 
one but a guide, Madame reached at last 
the heart of loyal! La Vendée. 

Here, at the supreme moment, she was 
confronted by divided counsels. Of the 
great Royalist chiefs, some were for an 


immediate rising, some for indefinite 
postponement, and some for a recourse 
to arms, not on May 24, as had been 


commanded, but on the 1st of June. The 
last, and, as it proved, most disastrous, 
course was adopted. New orders were 
the “Regent” to that effect. 
They were too late, however, to reach the 
districts remote from the centre of com- 


issued by 


mand, and the result was confusion. 
Some raised the white flag and _ pro- 
claimed King Henry V. on May 24; 
others waited till June 1. The govern- 
ment was thus enabled to deal with 
the movement in detail, and what was 


planned as a revolution ended as a series 
of riots. In spite of a resistance such 
as only fanatics can make, noblemen and 
peasantry alike hunted and_ shot 
down, till it seemed as if half the 
farm houses in La Vendée were turned 
into shambles. 

There combat—that of Le 
Chéne, on June 6—which might al- 
most have been called a battle, and then 
all over. Of Madame’s followers 
many were dead, many were prisoners, 


were 


was one 


was 


It remained 
only for her to find a refuge for herself. 

It was characteristic of her that she 
did this in the boldest and most open 
way, walking straight into the teeth of 
the enemy. The city of Nantes, the an- 
cient capital of Brittany, was the head- 
quarters of her foes. It was, moreover, 
the only city in the West whose populace 
had little sympathy with herself. Here, 
then, she decided to seek shelter, as be- 
ing the spot least likely to be suspected. 

The news of the disaster of June 6 
reached her at the village of Haute- 
Menantie. At daylight on the morning 
of June 7, dressed as a market girl, she 
set out on foot for Nantes. Mademoi- 
selle de Kersabiec, the companion of 
her more recent wanderings, donned the 
same attire, while two real peasant girls 
of the countryside completed the little 
party. Trudging barefooted over the hot 
highway, walking in the dustiest places 
so as to conceal the whiteness of her feet, 
the “Regent of France” passed the oc- 


and the rest were in hiding. 
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troi with her basket, under the eyes of 
both military and civil inspectors, and 
entered the Twice she stopped: 
once to help an old woman with her 
load, and once to read the decree put- 
ting La Vendée under martial law, with 
which the walls were placarded. In the 
end found shelter in the house of 
Pauline and Marie-Louise du Guiny 
two Royalist ladies, who, being young at 
that time, lived right into 
own day. 


town. 


she 


down our 

This house was chosen for the reason 
that, behind the chimney of one of its 
rooms, it contained a peculiarly built 
hiding place. It had constructed 
in 1789, at the beginning of the French 
Revolution, and had often good 
for the hunted victims of the 
Tne back of the fireplace of an 
attic room, though seemingly fixed, was, 


been 


done 
service 
Terror. 


in reality, movable by a spring, giving 
what little more than a 
hole, in which four persons could stand, 
one behind the other. As the roof sloped 
upwards from the entrance, it was nec- 
essary that the tallest person should en- 
ter first, and the shortest last. This fact 
had an important bearing on what hap- 
pened in the end. 

In the course of a few days the house 
of the two ladies du 
just four refugees. These were, in addi- 
tion to Madame herself, Mademoiselle de 
Kersabiec, the Comte de Mesnard, and 
Monsieur Achille Guibourg. The two 
latter, being among those most danger- 
ously compromised in the rising, would, 
if captured, probably pay the penalty of 
death. The hiding had, 
therefore, just room enough, and seemed 
to offer the last of those happy chances 
which, amid so many disasters, had fa- 
vored Madame hitherto. 

From the early part of June to No- 
vember 7, the Duchesse de Berry, with 
her three proscribed companions, lay hid- 
den in the modest house, still to be seen 
as No. 3 rue Haute-du-Chateau, Nantes. 
Though she conducted her affairs with 
startling boldness, not once was her re- 
treat suspected. She received her friends, 
she issued manifestoes, she wrote to for- 
eign courts, she mairtained an active 
correspondence with all royalist France; 
she even forwarded a letter, written with 
her own hand, to her aunt, Queen Marie 


access to was 


Guiny contained 


secret place 
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Amélie, at the Tuileries. “I wish you 
happiness, madame,” this curious letter 
ended, “for I have too good an opinion 
of you to think that you have found it 
in your present situation.” Louis Phi- 
lippe was frantic to find the writer of the 
lines; the government redoubled its ef- 
forts in the search; huge sums were of- 
fered in reward to any one who could 
put them on the seent. All the Euro- 
pean courts joined discreetly in the hunt, 
either out of interest or anxiety. The 
hue and ery was such that Madame was 
advised to slip away by sea, and to begin 
her work all over again, from some safe 
place in Italy. At last, as summer passed 
and autumn waned, and the hope of any 
further movement of the Royalists waned 
with it, Madame consented to depart. 
Plans were made, and November 14 
was fixed as the date of taking ship. It 
is probable that she would have effected 
her escape, with the same success that 
attended all her secret and more personal 
designs, had it not been that in her little 
band there was a Judas. 


In the early part of October, 1832, 
Monsieur Thiers, Minister of the Interi- 
or under Louis Philippe, and forty years 
later President of the French Republic, 
received a mysterious, unsigned letter. 
It stated that the writer had information 
of great importance to the government, 
and begged the minister to meet him, 
alone and at midnight, on a certain date, 
at the Rond Point of the Champs Ely- 
sées, The spot is not too safe at mid- 
night even at the present day, and was 
still less so in 1832. Thiers, moved by 
curiosity, was punctual at the rendez- 
vous, but had taken care to have assist- 
ance within call. No one appeared. A 
second letter reproached Thiers with not 
having come alone, and appointed an- 
other meeting. To this Thiers, with pis- 
tols in his pocket, went seemingly un- 
attended. The information given by the 
personage who then revealed himself was 
to the effect that he was sufficiently sure 
of the presence of the Duchesse de Berry 
at Nantes to be able to find the very 
house in which she lived, if he were as- 
sured of the help of the authorities of 
that town. Thiers was not slow to give 
the pledge, with a promise of five hundred 
thousand frances for the capture. 


Thus it happened that, about the middle 
of October, a stranger appeared in Nantes, 
at the Convent of the Visitation, which, 
during the previous week, had been ran- 
sacked by the authorities from top to bot- 
tom, in hope of discovering the Duchess. 
The young man, who was pleasing in ad- 
dress and regular at mass, informed the 
Mother Superior that he brought impor- 
tant news for Madame. After long hesita- 
tion, the nun described him to the Prin- 
cess. Madame recognized him as a friend 
who had served her faithfully during the 
previous year. He had been introduced 
to her by Pope Gregory XVI. himself, 
and had fulfilled missions for her in 
Spain and Portugal. In spite of the 
misgivings of those about her, she de- 
cided to receive the man, if he were 
truly, as she supposed, Hyacinthe de 
Gonzague. The test of that fact was 
easy. To the messenger she sent to fetch 
him she gave the half of a card, cut in 
a peculiar manner. The true Hyacinthe 
de Gonzague would have the correspond- 
ing part. He had it. Henceforth there 
was no more question. On the last eve- 
ning of October he was conducted to 
the hétel du Guiny, and admitted to 
see Madame. 

It is only within recent years that the 
true history of this individual has come 
to light. The son of a German Jewish 
rabbi, he was born at Cologne, but early 
domiciled in France. His real name was 
Deutz. Becoming a convert to Christi- 
anity in 1828, he gained the favor of the 
Archbishop of Paris, by whom he was 
sent to study in Rome, with a special in- 
troduction to Cardinal Capellari, after- 
wards Pope Gregory XVI. The conduct 
of Deutz in Rome was so exemplary that, 
in 1830, he was entrusted, by the College 
of the Propaganda, with a mission to the 
United States. This he carried out with 
so much zeal that the Pope was inter- 
ested to present him to Madame, who 
was looking for trusty men to aid her 
in her great affairs. It is improbable 
that he would have betrayed her if the 
price set upon her head had not been put 
so high. 

His reception by Madame almost gave 
Deutz the information he was in search 
of—and yet not quite. Care had been 
taken to impress him with the idea that 
she had come to that house to see him, 
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but that she actually inhabited another. 
She had worn a bonnet and shawl in re- 
ceiving him, and, at the end of the inter- 
view, she seemed to the front 
door. A meeting produced no 
more than the certainty that she lived 
either in that house or in one near by. 
There came a moment when this hesita- 
tion might have saved Madame, had not 
Hocher and Lavollée felt cold. 

At half past five on the afternoon of 
November 6, Madame was about to 
It was her féte day, and the de- 
moiselles du Guiny had prepared a mod- 
est feast. Four of the guests, however, 
were destined not to partake of it; for, 
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at the moment of going to table, 
Guibourg raised the ery, “ Fly, Madame! 
the house is being surrounded by troops.” 
There was immediate rush for the 
attic room with the hiding place. Mes- 
nard, the tallest, entered first; Guibourg, 
next; Mademoiselle de Kersabiec, third, 
and Madame, the shortest, last. Madame 
was, therefore, nearest the plaque which 
the fireplace. 
minutes all was still. 

Soon the expected loud knocking re- 
sounds on the street door, and soldiers 
enter. There is a tramp of many feet, 
while every room in the house is occu- 
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their self-control, and, looking from the 
window, see that not only their own 
house is surrounded, but every house in 
the street. No one is allowed to leave 
or enter. There is to be no corner of 
any dwelling left unvisited. 

Packed one against another, in dark- 
ness, and without air, the four proscribed 
persons listen to the cries, the oaths, the 
laughter, of those to whom the search is 
but a man-hunt. It is not long before 
they are in the attic room itself. Nearer 
and nearer the soldiers approach to the 
chimney, crashing and smashing as they 
come. Around the prisoners the loosely 
built walls are crumbling, the very 
beams seem about to fall. Soldiers and 
workmen are drunk with excitement 
and enraged at their lack of success. 
“When we find them now, we shall 
hack them in pieces,” is the threat quite 
plainly heard. 

“Tf they come nearer, we must yield,” 
Mesnard whispers to his companions. 
“If they make the slightest opening they 
will fire in on us.” They do come near- 
er, striking the chimney itself. Madame 
is on the point of ealling out, when, lo! 
everything stops suddenly. To their un- 
speakable relief the captives hear the 
order given to cease work for the night 

There was now a hope of getting out of 
the stifling cage, if it were only to rush 
back again. It was a hope of short dura- 
tion: for it was soon evident that, though 
the main body of the troops withdrew, 
the attic room was not left empty. 
Hocher and Lavollée, now grumbling, 
now swearing, now joking, ate their 
supper, and made themselves comfort- 
able for the night. Then began for 
Madame and her three friends the long, 
long hours of extreme discomfort, which 
were worse than the moments of thrill- 
ing danger. Hunger, thirst, cold, weari- 
ness, and asphyxiation afflicted them by 
turns. A word, a motion, a sound, a 
breath might be sufficient to betray them. 
The night was interminable in dragging 
itself away, and yet before dawn the 
soldiery was at work again. 

From the neighboring houses came the 
renewed uproar of destruction. In the 
house of the demoiselles du Guiny the 
smashing was confined to the lower floors. 
It seemed as if, owing to the uncertainty 
regarding Madame’s abode, the attic 


room might now be left alone. With 
this new hope, however, there came a new 
danger. The night was bitterly cold. 
Hocher and Lavollée, chilled by sleep 
and inactivity, kindled the historic fire. 
To the four shivering prisoners the 
warmth was at first agreeable, but it soon 
passed beyond that stage. Madame, 
pressed closely against the iron back of 
the fireplace, felt her gown beginning to 
take fire. She extinguished the blaze 
with her hands, bearing the pain in si- 
lence. Again and again she did the 
same. It was impossible for the others 
to recede, or to allow her an inch more of 
space. The suffering grew intolerable. 
Once more they were on the point of sur- 
render, when it was perceived that the fire, 
left untended, was beginning to die down. 

Again there ensued a brief respite. 
Sixteen hours had gone by, when, from 
the sounds within the house, the cap- 
tives guessed that it must be fully day. 
Roused by the pounding of blows and 
the crashing of timbers, Hocher and 
Lavollée, who had once more fallen 
asleep, awoke. Again they were con- 
scious of the cold, while they remarked 
to one another that the fire was nearly 
out. It was the work of a second to re- 
new it, adding fuel sufficient to make it 
burn more briskly than before. Madame 
was soon on fire again. Her poor hands 
and arms, blistered with the efforts of 
a few hours ago, were busily at work. 
It was not till the iron was red hot 
against her breast, and the pain, be- 
yond all endurance, left her no more 
choice, that her courage failed her; and 
she cried out. “Who is there?” came 
the immediate response from the men on 
guard. “ We surrender,” cried Madame. 
Hastily the fire was raked away; some 
one kicked down the plaque; and, from 
behind the still smoking ashes, there 
stepped forth the most foolish and most 
heroic little woman of her generation. 

Hocher and Lavollée fell back, aston- 
ished and agape. -.Their expression of 
surprise was so blank that Madame could 
not forbear to smile. None the less, they 
had done the work for which destiny had 
chosen them; they had wrought the end 
of-the end of the longest and most splen- 
did epoch in the history of the modern 
world; and the white flag with the golden 
lilies was hauled down for ever. 
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F Mary Burnaby’s words smacked of 
a fixed, established complacency, her 
right to feel self-satisfied must be 

remembered. She was the wife of a 
successful man. 

“That’s real nice, now,” she observed, 
idly, when Burnaby had told her the 
honor offered him; “it’s what you’ve 
been after all along, isn’t it?” 

Burnaby, who stood by the fire, glanced 
at her sharply—curiously—a hint in the 
look as of some vague, unspoken regret 
unadmitted even to himself. It seemed, 
perhaps, as if the wife’s commonplace 
had jarred on him inwardly—as much, 
indeed, as if she had met the announce- 
ment with an unflattering astonishment. 
Lowering his eyes, Burnaby peered awk- 
wardly at the coals. 

After a pause she looked up from her 
fancy work. “ Yes, it would be nice if 
you took it,” she remarked, casually, her 
needle pricking at the embroidery; “ it ’d 
give me a lot of prestige.” 

The word was that her friend 
Mrs. Croyden used habitually. How- 
ever uttered, it acutely presented every 
aim and instinct of that lady’s existence, 
and Burnaby moved slightly. 

Burnaby turned slowly toward the 
door. His first expression, shadowy and 
untelling, had resolved itself into an air 
of preoccupation; and Mary Burnaby’s 
eyes, following him, noted it with a sense 
of irritation. There had been many in- 
stances of late when her comments had 
seemed to subdue him ; but rather 


one 


so 
than acknowledge resentment even to 
herself, she began again, glibly: “I'd 
like Washington. Mrs. Croyden was 


telling how gay society is at the capital. 
She went on, you know, and put up at one 
of the most fashionable hotels. If you 
ean really get it, John, I’d accept.” 
Burnaby uneasily looked away, again 
with that curious look, at once pained 
and wistful. “I can get it, Mary,” he 
answered, quietly, his eyes evading hers; 
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“as I say, they’ve offered it, and that 
means I may go to Washington.” There 
he paused, and again studied her closely, 
thoughtfully. “—if it’s right,” he added, 
abruptly. 

She still sewed at her fancy work, a 
woman close to middle age, passive, easy, 
content. Who read closely saw it was 
a stolid, unquestioning content, a placid 
acceptance of success—success, the slo- 
gan of the rising class. Burnaby’s look 
changed swiftly as he watched her. He 
threw out his hand impulsively, a ges- 
ture animated and instinctive, a move- 
ment of emotional appeal. “ Look here, 
Mary. I wish—oh, if you would only—” 

“What was it you’re saying?” she 
murmured, absently, again absorbed in a 
difficult stitch. But Burnaby bit his 
lip, his head drooping troublously, and 
moved slowly down the hall. A_ half 
hour later she heard the front door 
close as he went out; and that, too, irri- 
tated her. 

What was it he wished? It occurred 
to her idly that some hint of emotion 
had sounded in the half heeded words. 
Was it that he wished advice—her ad- 
vice? There had been a time—but long 
ago now—when she and her husband had 
freely every matter vital to 
their welfare. But that had been very 
long ago indeed—as far back as the first 
years of their marriage. 

In answer to the thought, a memory 
stirred her, bred to the romance of that 
bygone day. Idly she put down the 
faney work, smiling placidly still, and, 
for the while, dwelt indulgently on that 
far faded moment, the time of their 
youthful union. Its very youth affected 
her, their innocence and unworldly ig- 
norance of what marriage really meant; 
and in the appeal of-that memory, she 
overlooked now—as always—the real sig- 
nificance of their youthful venture, the 
chance that their youth itself may have 
prevented a proper choice. For they had 
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married young indeed—very young; but 
she was moved now only by the remem- 
brance of their first clinging intimacy. 
The two had started on even terms, and 
the intimacy was of a couple alike in 
class and age, alike in all the obvious 
ideals and ambitions of the class. If 
one had developed to the disadvantage of 
the other, it had never occurred to her: 
complacency, well-cared-for contentment, 
does much to stave off the disquietude 
of self-analysis. What she recalled was 
little beyond their intimacy, their aims 
and ambitions, the desired goal of suc- 
cess. But to the wife success had been 
expressed only in terms of money. Her 
dream had been only to become as rich 
as those whom she envied; beyond that 
she realized no ideals. 

Smiling lightly in remembrance, she 
picked up her embroidery—well, they’d 
become successful, hadn’t they? She had 
all she wished for—all money could buy. 
Pretty nearly all, anyway. 

But a moment later the fancy work 
again fell idly into her lap. A subtle 
thought crept into her mind, detraining 
all the pleasant memories, and again her 
brows puckered irritably. What had be- 
come of that bygone intimacy, of that 
idyllic closeness when they leaned so nat- 
urally together? The remembrance of 
that very evening’s manner of his struck 
her with a vigorous force; a whole train 
of like oceurrences came after it to flock 
tumultuously through her brain. Then, 
for the first time in all her years of pla- 
cidity, contentment, self-satisfied accept- 
ance of success, Mary Burnaby suffered 
a bit of good, downright hard thinking. 

Something had happened—what was 
it? On the heels of this came the an- 
swering suggestion—and her ears burned 
hotly at the thought. A breach between 
them—was there, indeed, a breach? Only 
a comparison seemed required to show it 
—their life of long ago, and the ways 
they now went, together, yet apart. Ir- 
ritation re-echoed in her mind, again 
aimed dully at her husband—dully and 
without adequate reasoning. There was 
a breach; as she looked back over the 
past, it appeared vaguely, yet no less 
certainly, that it had widened year 
by year. 

But the thought of this brought only 
a further bewilderment. If still irrita- 


ted at her husband, she none the less 
realized ail his kindness, his care against 
the very things that bring trouble be- 
tween man and wife. To-day he was as 
uniformly considerate as on the day he 
had married her, as concerned, unselfish, 
affectionate. Every wish of hers had 
been fulfilled, foreseen almost; and even 
that Mrs. Croyden of hers, in a moment 
of human depth unusual to the woman, 
had commented on the happiness of 
Mary Burnaby’s married life. But her 
mind, aroused now to the sudden alarm, 
struck back at this one phase of placid 
contentment. Was it because of his for- 
mal indulgence only that she lived so 
contentedly—the same indulgence he 
would have displayed toward any weaker 
dependent—something amiable, yet still 
superior; affectionate, yet, in secret, pat- 
ronizing? Her ears burned hotly at 
the thought. 

If this were true—and she saw no 
reason to doubt it—what part had she 
herself played to make the situation? 
But Mary Burnaby gave no heed to that! 
Instead, there arose only a growing re- 
sentment, a vital, accusing belief that 
she had discovered him. Indeed, had her 
husband been openly brutal, the trouble 
would have harmed her less than this 
potent belief, the feeling that he had 
treated her condescendingly like a child. 

In the third year of their marriage, 
Burnaby’s father had left him the prop- 
erty on which their fortune was founded. 
The Lakeside Foundry was a small but 
healthy concern in those days, making a 
fair profit year in and year out, in the 
manufacture of drop-iron forgings and 
other shapes. Burnaby had worked with 
a vim; and even now she recalled how 
his eyes used to flash when he spoke of 
plans for the future. She was to share 
all it brought him; they would travel, 
see people, know something of the world. 
Only patience was required, he told her, 
for the man was filled even then with the 
confidence of his coming prosperity. She 
had tried at first to help; and though her 
advice, unsupported by technical knowl- 
edge, was often immaterial, there were 
still other times when her shrewdness 
offered solutions invaluable to him. But 
Burnaby’s rise had been slow; the mo- 
notony of trade and its small persist- 
ence bored her. Her first sign of unin- 
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terest in his affairs had not staggered 
Burnaby; there were other concerns 
that might interest them mutually. He 
tried to find them, and there, too, he suf- 
fered a repulse, if not a downright defeat, 
since all his reading, music, art, politics, 
what not, seemed to her to be as insuffer- 
ably solemn and unawakening as the 
boredom of his business interests. Music 
offered no charms—or, more plainly 
speaking, the music he cared about; she 
read little, and then never seriously; and 
the mere thought of art, travel, politics, 
filled her, even now, with an indescribable 
impulse to yawn. It is true that for his 
sake she had tried for a while; then that 
impulse, too, failed miserably. But pa- 
tiently, persistently, Burnaby had gone 
on holding out his small wares, striving 
year in and year out to awaken her, until 
his very persistence irritated, this wndy- 
ing effort of his at what he called im- 
provement. None of her friends bothered 
their heads with such things, a burden 
that could be of no possible advantage— 
so why should she? 

Faney work seemed to have become 
her refuge; she drew perilously close to 
that character of women who, for the 
want of a better mission, glide inevitably 
into tatting and embroidery. To-night 
the appeal of the fancy work somehow 
waned; and when at last she pricked 
her finger with a clumsy needle, she 
threw down the sewing and reached over 
to the table for the evening’s newspaper. 
Her husband’s name displayed on the 
front page caught her eye: “ All Waiting 
on Burnaby!” 

Something moved her to read the re- 
mainder of the sprawling headline, as 
loose in its structure as in its provincial 
misuse of the pronoun. Ordinarily, she 
rarely wandered into that field of infor- 
mation, her appetite agreeably satisfied 
once she had digested the frothy pabulum 
of the social column. But why now were 
they waiting for Burnaby? Her curiosity 
became dully stirred. After consuming 
the headline almost vacantly, she read 
on with an interest involuntarily awak- 
ened, wading down through the column’s 
length and breadth of turgidity and 
heavy politics whose phrasing was meant 
only for the initiated. 

It would be difficult to tell what real 
intelligence she harvested; but as she 
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read, another and newer irritability fret- 
ted in her mind. What in the world 
possessed the man! It appeared that 
Washington had been offered to him, yet 
so far from accepting the honor outright, 
he had demanded time, and would give 
no clue either one way or the other to 
his intentions. The more it became clear, 
the more she was nettled, perhaps be- 
cause this thought of the capital ap- 
pealed to her so strongly, even though in 
a subordinated way. Why didn’t he take 
it? As the newspaper writer commented 
in a naive colloquialism, it was an office 
that any of Burnaby’s townsmen would 
have jumped at the chance of getting. 
Unutterably vexed, she tossed the paper 
from her. 

Why had Burnaby declined to leap at 
opportunity’s throat? “ All Waiting on 
Burnaby!” Yes!—and among the attend- 
ants appeared, as she learned on reading 
further, no less a personage than John 
Thompson, the demagogic State boss. 
With his offer of the nomination went 
an implication that Burnaby must take 
orders from him—from this same boss 
against whom Burnaby had made the 
open charge, “If there are not worse 
men in jail than this man, it is because 
they have been hanged for other crimes.” 
If Burnaby had not already made up his 
mind, it would astonish his intimates to 
learn the fact. 

Yawning slightly, Mary Burnaby pre- 
pared to go upstairs. All waiting on 
Burnaby! Stupid!—when any other 
man in town would have jumped at the 
chance. 

Yet somehow this matter of Burnaby 
and the State boss revived itself in her 
thoughts. As the days went on, she 
dwelt on it fretfully. After pondering 
vaguely, she determined to throw her in- 
fluence with the majority; she would try 
to persuade her husband. Furthermore, 
she made the attempt, a few nights later, 
and it was in a way thoroughly to 
astonish him. 

“You ought to take that place—the 
Washington one, I mean.” Overlooking 
his start of astonishment, she borrowed 
an arrow from his own sheaf, one of his 
own terms that she dropped in glibly. 
“T think it ’d improve us a lot. We’d get 
a lot of benefit out of it, I think.” 
Burnaby, with a_ penetrating eye, 
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conned her sharply. Bent over her em- 
broidery, she was conscious of the stare, 
and quietly went on stitching. “If you 
really cared,” he said, slowly, his eyes 
still studying her, “it would have a 
great deal to do with my decision. But 
—oh, Mary!” he cried, a sudden stress 
of emotion in his tone, “do you wish to 
go so much? I wish it, too; but—” 

She looked up blandly. “You mean 
John Thompson q”? 

Burnaby nodded; and instantly it was 
on her tongue to say “ Poof!” But some- 
thing stayed her; she looked down to her 
fancy work and asked whether he had 
decided. He arose before answering, 
and, with the old look of concern, wist- 
fulness, trouble, stood beside her. “ No 
—not yet, dear. It will take some time 
—a little longer now.” 

“Well, you ought to,” she persisted, a 
hint of irritation in her tone; “I can’t 
see why you don’t, when I want to go 
sO much.” 

“But, Mary—” 

The “Oh, pshaw!’ 


that escaped her 
Bur- 
naby murmured something unintelligible 


barely missed the contemptuous. 


and unheard; then, as she still sewed, 
her brow puckered, and, looking altogeth- 
er vexed, he went slowly from the room. 
A few moments later, when he returned 
with a book, she had gone te her room 
and to bed. 

A few days passed. “ Mary,” he said, 
suddenly, coming in late one afternoon, 
“would you like to go to New York?” 

“T wouldn’t mind,” she answered with 
her usual vague indirectness of speech. 
“When do you want to go?” 

“Next week,” said Burnaby. He 
smiled brightly, affecting a manner 
nearer and more intimate than she had 
known for days—years perhaps. “You 
remember Gorton—I roomed with him 
at school.” 

She nodded aimlessly. She had met 
him once, and felt inconceivably bored 
at his lack of response. 

“ Gorton’s written to find out what I’m 
doing. I’m going to show him. He says 
we people out here are a lot of heathen 
—money-grubbing children, rather. He 
says we never improve after leaving 
school.” Burnaby laughed. “I wonder 
what he’d say to a lot of us that have 
never been to school?” 
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She hardly bothered herself to think. 
“Are you going just for that—to see 
him, I mean? If you are, I’ll stay home, 
thank you.” 

Burnaby laughed again, yet a little 
less certainly. No; they’d see what was 
going on at the theatres, and look in at 
the galleries, and perhaps hear a little 
music. Perhaps she might need to do a 
little shopping, too; and it was this that 
decided Mary Burnaby. 

But again it was not to see good pic- 
tures, or to hear good music, or to find 
out what was going on at the theatres 
that Burnaby took her. Nor was it the 
shopping, or to bask in the intellectuality 
of the critical Gorton. It was because 
of another thought, another reason per- 
haps—a scheme deep down in Burnaby’s 
heart—a temerarious sounding of un- 
known depths—or was it shoals, since he 
sounded Mary Burnaby? 

In turn, she and her husband saw their 
pictures, heard their music, and sat out 
the plays he had talked so much about. 
The pictures did well enough at a pinch, 
she thought, though none was exciting; 
and if she begged off from the last of 
them, it was only because of a more press- 
ing engagement with her dressmaker. The 
music, however, she considered unintel- 
ligible; and as for the plays that Bur- 
naby chose, she thought them unutterably 
and profoundly dismal. 

“Can’t we go to something funny?” 
she pleaded, after a few trials—real trials 
to her—of the classic. 

Burnaby was frankly astonished. 
“Why! Didn’t you like last night’s— 
The School for Scandal?” 

His obliquity bored her. “I mean 
something bright and catchy. The room 
clerk said there was a good piece on at 
the Gaiety.” 

So Burnaby took her, and sat through 
the inane claptrap of cheapness, watch- 
ing her with a detached, abstracted won- 
derment. Afterward, at supper, she fair- 
ly bubbled over with animation; the 
music, lights, and color seemed to have 
worked into her veins like wine. 

He had impressed on her with a curi- 
ous formality that they were to dine with 
Gorton; it seemed the one thing he had 
looked forward to. The night came, and 
as they drove down in the carriage she ex- 
pressed herself succinctly : “I suppose I'll 
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be bored stiff. Please don’t stay too long 
afterward.” As she was looking aimlessly 
from the carriage window, Burnaby’s 
quick look was lost on her. “ What kind 
of people ’ll be there?” she asked, dully. 

She was a little astonished to learn 
that Gorton stood so high in “ social cir- 
cles.” Anticipation assumed a more 
cheerful phase. “ You don’t mean her— 
the society leader!”—Burnaby having ut- 
tered a name. It was doubtless the same, 
he thought, though less informed in such 
matters than his wife, an earnest and 
devoted student of the social columns. 
She rolled the name under her tongue 
again. Fancy Mrs. Croyden’s appalled 
wonder when she should hear of it! 

Yet how often does anticipation acquit 
itself? They arrived almost late; in 
place of the gay lights, the brilliantly 
dressed women, the sound of high and 
animated chatter she had looked forward 
to, Mrs. Burnaby found only a few qui- 
etly dressed men and women sitting 
about a room almost severe in its quiet 
arrangements, quietly conversing. Gor- 
ton greeted them cheerfully, and a mo- 
ment later she found herself talked to 
by a spry little gentleman affecting a 
single eye-glass, at which she stared with 
some degree of fascination. Between 
this and the fact that somewhere close 
at hand lived, breathed, and existed the 
social luminary, she was a little ill at 
ease. But eventually curiosity over- 
eame shyness. “ Which is she? I mean, 
which is—” She paused, hesitating, 
something telling her that to plump it 
out so flatly would argue her provincial. 
“Which are the notables?” she asked in 
an aside, looking about her inquiringly. 

The spry little man denoted them in a 
lowered voice, yet in the spryest manner 
possible. But Mary Burnaby evinced 
little interest in the fact that the red- 
faced person with a mustache had trav- 
elled somewhere; or that the dumpy man 
with the bald head had written some- 
thing; or, still further, that the angular 
boyish fellow who leaned against the 
mantelpiece was a musician. 

“A piano-player, do you mean?” she 
demanded in astonishment—an emotion 
poorly concealed. 

The spry gentleman, perceiving this to 
be real and not merely facetious, uttered 
a dry “ precisely.” 


Her eye settled upon a large, homely, 
plainly dressed woman in a corner, to 
whom Gorton and two others seemed to 
be listening with an unusual deference. 
She wondered whether this could by 
chance be the fabled social leader, and, 
catching the spry little gentleman’s eye, 
indicated her interest. 

“She? Why, don’t you know? Oh, 
she’s a dear!” He mentioned her name, 
the wife of a notable power in finance, 
and in turn pointed out the husband, a 
man big and uncouth, loosely limbed, and 
with a scraggy white beard falling over 
his shirt front. 

“Who was she?” asked Mary Burnaby 
in that tone which implies a certain so- 
cial birthright to demand antecedents. 
Her informant, who seemed now to 
be less spry than at first, informed her 
bluntly that she had been a teacher in 
a Western village school wher her hus- 
band married her. Mary Burnaby seemed 
confounded. In the next breath she put 
the vital question. 

Her companion, whose name _§ she 
hadn’t caught, gave an involuntary start. 
In the same restrained manner he 
stuck his glass in his eye, and tried 
not to look Mary Burnaby in the face. 
“The social leader—why—oh, do you 
mean—my wife?” Smiling covertly, he 
leaned over and touched the arm of a 
woman near him. “ My dear, won’t you 
talk to Mrs. Burnaby, please?” 

Her cheeks suffused, a little fright- 
ened perhaps, poor Mary Burnaby 
turned to look into a pair of remarkably 
cool, slightly green, and disturbing, un- 
sympathetic eyes. The social leader, 
hedged in close at her elbow, had doubt- 
less heard every word and at the same 
time remarked their fervid interest. 
Fortunately for Mary Burnaby dinner 
was announced just then; and, rescued 
from the toil of the green eyes, now 
coolly critical, she was led off on Gro- 
ton’s arm, grateful, if for nothing else, 
that, bad as it was, it was no worse. 

Inevitably the dinner ended in her 
boredom—first, through embarrassed shy- 
ness; when that had worn away, in the 
inconceivable dulness ‘of the small talk. 
Her ears rang with it—art, politics, the 
world’s doings; and in all this she heard 
her husband join with an animation that 
only the more completely submerged her 
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in arid indifference. She lapsed finally 
into a quiet, furtive inspection of the so- 
cial power, Gorton’s effort at conversation 
waning for want of encouragement; and 
once or twice her eye wandered dispar- 
agingly to the plain, unassuming wife of 
the financier. A teacher in the village 
school! Yet when this homely, unde- 
monstrative woman spoke she saw that 
Gorton and the others listened with a 
deferent attention. Gorton turned ab- 
stractedly to Mary Burnaby when the 
woman had finished. “I beg pardon. 
You said—?”’ 

In the drawing-room afterward Bur- 
naby’s wife strove to readjust herself 
with her society leader. So far there 
had been no talk such as she had longed 
in her dreams to hear—the mention at 
first hand of those precious names that 
Mary Burnaby and her friends at home 
discussed with a frankness akin to inti- 
macy. Perhaps, if properly approached, 


the icicle might respond. 

In the Burnabys’ town, Palm Beach, 
Atlantie City—open resorts such as these 
seem commonly the ultima Thule, the 
sanctifying Mecca, of persons with money 
enough to argue themselves socially en- 


dowed. The personage favored her with 
a cold stare when she murmured names 
of intimates that had been there. For 
the social personage had neyer seen Palm 
Beach, or, much less, the persons men- 
tioned. Not to be discouraged, Mary 
Burnaby strove then by other ways, ut- 
tering in a fancied nonchalance names 
immortal of the fashionable Olympus. 
Yet her vis-d-vis, so far from respond- 
ing, deftly turned the talk to Burna- 
by himself. 

“T have never been in your part of 
the country. Are all your men out 
ihere so well informed? He seems quite 
brilliant ?” 

Mary Burnaby hadn’t perceived the 
brilliancy of her husband. “Oh, you 
mean he’s deadly serious, don’t you?” 
She laughed, and thought her sally 
sparkling, a touch of that informal gay- 
ety planned in her dreams. Warming 
intimately, her next effort was to dis- 
cover the source of the social personage’s 
gown; and that failing, they drifted apart. 

Bored and again self-conscious, she 
concealed herself in a corner behind the 
piano, a little bewildered, a little less 
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feal in her worship of social eminence. 
Then she heard a cool voice speaking, 
low yet distinct—a bolt as if from the 
gods themselves! 

“Quite ordinary, I should say. Sin- 
gular, isn’t it, how brilliant men burden 
themselves with such wives. Over-young 
when he married, I fancy.” 

Burnaby, coming in with the others, 
found his wife with her cheek flaming, 
still immured behind the piano. He 
made an effort to draw her out into the 
room, but she shook her head sullenly. 
“No; let me alone.” Rather quietly, 
then, he went back to the others, and 
during the remainder of the evening 
said little, his eyes fixed on his wife al- 
most with open dismay. Groton, with a 
host’s common civility, tried, too, to tow 
her out from the piano harbor, and when 
rebuffed glanced uneasily at Burnaby. 
Their eyes met, the host embarrassed in 
the fear that the look must have dis- 
closed his thought; the husband grave, 
silent, wistful. A moment later, she sig- 
nalled to Burnaby. 

“Take me home,” she whispered, sharp- 
ly; “I’ve had enough of this.” She gave 
no reason for the imperious command, 
nor would she tell him more, once they 
were in the carriage. “ Oh, nothing!” 
she drawled, peevishly, in answer to his 
question. “I got enough of it.” 

Their journey from New York was 
a trial. A few days had sensibly wid- 
ened the breach, a breach actual and 
absolute now that a reason had been sup- 
plied for it—the calm, dispassionate ob- 
servation she had overheard from behind 
the piano lid. Yet none but his wife 
could have blamed Burnaby that the 
breach grew widely from that day; he 
had redoubled his effort to enliven her— 
to draw her from her moodiness, know- 
ing that something vital had occurred, 
yet uncertain as to its character. But 
that she knew the truth only whetted her 
animus against him—he that had tried 
in so many ways to save her from just 
such a situation. With that curious un- 
reasoning rage of an embittered wom- 
an, she went even to the bounds of hold- 
ing him guilty; for, had he not raised 
himself above her, there could have been 
no such accusing comparisons, nothing 
to make possible the charge that she was 
beneath him—a burden to a brilliant man. 
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As the days passed, wrath wore away 
of its own force, though the hurt re- 
mained. This brought its own sure cli- 
max of regret, almost despair. She sat 
thinking deeply—could she repair time, 
the damage, her suffering? Was any- 
thing to be done? Her friend, Mrs. 
Croyden, once had expressed the postu- 
late that to keep a husband’s interest 
ohne must retain both youth and good 
looks. She glanced quickly at the glass, 
and was amaz Her placidity had 
gone—her fair, comfortable smoothness 
of feature; she hardly knew herself. 
The utter wretchedness of her thoughts 
swept all reason aside, and she rocked to 
and fro until the riot in her mind sub- 
sided. But the turmoil passed, only to 
leave a further completeness in her sense 
of failure, an unfathomable depth of 
regret. When she had bathed her face, 
she went down into his room and looked 
about her, and there suddenly was in- 
spired by a purpose. Was there, by 
chance, a short cut to his esteem, some 
royal highway to set them on even terms ? 
It was not too late; there still were 
time and years. Childishly, as a baby 
that reaches for the stars, she planned 
in that moment to recoup herself, and, 
snatching at random the book nearest 
her hand, plumped down on the floor 
to turn its pages. Its type swam mock- 
ingly before her eyes, and when once 
the plain black and white had regu- 
lated itself to her sight she might as 
well have striven to make sense of a 
hieroglyph. Still, she struggled man- 
fully, turning page after page, desper- 
ately searching for something intelligible 
or helpful, and when she failed, browsing 
anew in other fields. Unstrung, un- 
nerved, she threw down the last of the 
books vindictively, leaving them where 
they had fallen, and, aroused once more, 
rushed to her room to brood in hurt an- 
ger. Why should she burden herself? 
Let him make his life as he chose; she’d 
make hers! 

“John!” The rattle of his key at the 
front door had aroused her. Her tone 
was sharp, almost belligerent. He came 
to the living-room, touched gravely by her 
haggardness, and waited till she spoke. 

“That Washington business— You can 
take it or not, as you like. I won’t go.” 
Burnaby turned away. “I know; I 
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decided some days ago, dear,—just eft- 
er we got back. I thought better not 
to accept.” 

He walked away, leaving her speechless. 
So he had decided—made up his mind 
without asking her—a fresh insult. Oh, 
she knew the reason—yes—and leaped 
up, her eyes flashing. The ignominy! 
He was ashamed of her! Then he should 
be ashamed no longer. Every instinct 
of common sense became blasted in that 
moment’s resentment, the hurt of a fan- 
eied belittlement. 

Passionately calm, she sat herself down 
at her writing-desk. “ Dear John—” she 
began, and then stared at the two words. 
Then she deliberately tore the sheet 
across. The letter she completed bore no 
superscription; and sealing it, she stalked 
to her room. 3urnaby, in his library 
below, heard the sound of drawers opened 
and closed, of something dragged heav- 
ily across the floor. A few moments 
later he arose, disturbed by the noise, 
and went out. Hearing the front door 
close, she smiled grimly, moving amid 
the litter of her room, a trunk opened 
against the wall and the contents of clos- 
+t and drawer spread about it. 

Her plans were unformed—chaotic, to 
say the least. For the moment she 
thought only of what she should take with 
her; the future might care for itself. 
She had a little money of her own, 
enough so that she needed no help from 
him; and, with that in mind, she was 
busy separating the things bought with 
her money from those bought with his. 
All this was baldly set forth in the letter 
that lay on her dressing-table, waiting 
until she had finished. 


€ 


A curve in the stairway enabled Mary 
3urnaby to look down the hall to her 
husband’s library. Bag in hand, veiled 
and bonneted, she peered over the balus- 
trade, saw he was still out, and, with a 
little hurried run, glided into the room. 
After a moment’s thought—and a re- 
pressed sob—she dropped the letter on the 
leaves of an open book, and then retraced 
her steps to the hallway. 

It was Burnaby’s footfall on the walk 
outside that gave a warning. No time 


vas left to hide her heavy bag; she had 
barely a moment to climb the stairs when 
she heard his key in the latch. Her first 
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fear was that he might come up the 
stairs; instead, he passed down the hall 
to the library—and to the letter waiting 
there! She had not bargained for any 
such anticlimax, the discovery of that 
letter before she had found time to eseape. 

She stood there, a clenched hand 
held to her lips. What should she 
do? There would be a scene, a thing 
she had never faced in all her placid, 
unemotionless existence, a vulgar to-do 
as among tenement dwellers. Then her 
name was called—shkouted, perhaps, were 
the better word—and Burnaby came leap- 
ing up the stairs. He was white; his 
face was tortured and white, and she 
backed away from him into the room 
that was still strewn with the evidences 
of her intended flight. “What do you 
mean by that!” he demanded, and struck 
the paper in his hand violently with his 
finger tips. Crumpling it in his fist, he 
clutched her by the wrist. 

“Let go my hand,” she said, sullen- 
ly; “you’re hurting me.” Once freed, 
she backed away farther and stared at 
him with dull, evasive eyes, looking 
down now and then to rub the red 
streaks across her tingling wrist. But 
to his question, repeated hotly, she made 
no answer. 

“Oh, my God!” groaned Burnaby, and 
east the crumpled paper from him as if 
it burned. 

With an effort he recovered himself. 
“Will you tell me,” he asked, quietly, 
“why you are leaving me? Unless I am 
too personally distasteful to you, you 
must remain here—in your own home. 
I demand it—do you hear? You shall 
not be bothered. But you shall not go 
like this. You don’t know what it means 
to me—or to you!” 

Thus far she had made no effort to 
speak, though her wits had worked busi- 
ly. Eloquence, at any time, was beyond 


her; yet the set speech, when she spoke, 
uncouth, outlandish, thoroughly cheap— 
the few words were eloquence itself, elo- 
quent of the woman. “ You can go your 
ways,” spoke Mary Burnaby, “and I'll 
go mine. I'll go where you needn’t be 
ashamed.” 

She was going on to say a great deal 
more, when she saw the look in his face. 
It spoke, a thundering shout in every 
accent, syllable, letter—astonishment! 

“Oh yes,” she protested, her tone the 
weak petulancy of a wounded child; 
“you can’t hide it. You know you're 
ashamed of me. That’s why I’m go- 
ing away.” 

There came a change into Burnaby’s 
expression as if he hardly knew whether 
to curse or to break into hysterical laugh- 
ter. “Mary! Oh, Mary! Mary!—how 
could you!” 

At each word his head shook slowly; 
and in the quietness of the words there 
was all the world of a deep and ceaseless 
regret. But the kindness of the voice 
touched even the passionately resentful 
woman; she put up her veil and dabbed 
uncertainly at her twitching lips. 

“You were ashamed of me! I found 
it out. You’d grown away from me. I 
heard that woman at Gorton’s— I ama 
burden—yes—and I couldn’t stand it any 
more. You only took me there—to Gor- 
ton’s—to see how I’d act—if I was 
presentable. You wouldn’t go to Wash- 
ington because—because— Oh, John!— 
oh! oh! oh!” 

He had her in his arms, and, as she 
leaned against him, even the man’s 
big frame shook with the stress of her 
sobbing. Then, while he still held her 
closely : 

“Poor girl—dear—dear!” he whispered, 
brokenly; “it was for me—for myself. 
I was afraid—troubled— Oh, can’t you 
see? It was because I loved you so!” 
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T is perhaps the author who has sent us 
a pamphlet examining the proposed 
new copyright law, under the some- 

what alarming title of “The Publisher 
against the People.” At any rate we shall 
try to treat him as civilly as if he had 
personally appeared with his pamphlet, 
and taken it out of his pocket to present 
it to us with his own hands. If he was 
privy to any conspiracy on the part of 
the notorious miscreants against whom 
he defends the people, it was his duty 
to unmask them; and it is our duty, the 
duty of every good citizen, to abet him 
in his public-spirited work. In turn we 
shall incidentally invoke his help in ex- 
plaining what the proposed new copy- 
right law is, and we will ourselves try 
to say what copyright itself is; for we 
doubt whether more than a very few men, 
and yet fewer women, who are not them- 
selves authors or publishers, know what 
copyright is. We doubt whether, if the 
question were put to our own two millions 
of exceptionally intelligent readers, and 
they were asked to hold up their hands 
in sign that they knew, more than five 
hundred thousand of them could honestly 
do so. 

Copyright is a property right in ideas 
which is aequired in “this fair land,” 
as the politicians call it when they want 
you to vote with them, by sending two 
copies of your book, with a fee of one 
dollar, to the Librarian of Congress, who 
then sends you a paper certifying you 
exclusive owner of the thing you have 
created for twenty-eight years. At the 
end of this time, you may similarly re- 
new your right to the thing you have 
created for fourteen years more. After 
that any fellow citizen, any fellow being, 
of yours may freely take it and print it 
for his profit, and lawfully refuse to 
share the proceeds with you. 

If any reader wishes to understand 
why this strange state of things should 
exist, we can refer him to the pamphlet 
of Mr. William A. Jenner, where he will 
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find seriously repeated all the comical 
sophisms by which the inventors and 
defenders of copyright law have made the 
worse appear the better reason ever since 
copyright was first legislated. It ap- 
pears from these sophisms—or, call them 
reasons—that the term of copyright is 
limited to the mystic number of forty- 
two years because of the peculiar nature 
of ideas, in which there cannot be prop- 
erty beyond that term, and because of 
the special protection which the law gives 
the author during that term. 
cial protection consists in allowing an 
author to bring an action for damages 
if his copyright is violated. The care 
of the law for the injured author is such 
that it will not pursue the thief upon 
notice of the theft, as it would any other 
sort of thief. Why this should be thought 
especial protection, Mr. Jenner does not 
attempt to say, but in his wish to save 
authors and readers from the rapacity 
of the publishers, he makes clear, or as 
clear as he can, the reasons for limiting 
an author’s right in his work to forty- 
two years. He tells us, as we have often 
been told before, that there is no such 
thing as a natural property in ideas. He 
implies that you naturally own your 
house and land, your flocks and herds, 
your mills and your mines, your shops 
and offices; but he says you do not nat- 
urally own your book: your property in 
that must be created by law, by society. 
Other philosophers hold that there is no 
natural property in anything, but that 
every kind of property is the creation of 
law, of society, and they argue that in a 
truly civilized state all property should 
belong to the community. But Mr. Jen- 
ner is none of these. He is quite sure 
that there is a natural property in every- 
thing except ideas, and he believes that 
an unnatural property in these ideas is 
justly limited to a certain number of 
years, because it ought to be. He did 
not invent this notion, and so he does 
not claim any unnatural property right 


This spe- 
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in it. A discovery so important to hu- 
manity was made by the English legis- 
lature some two hundred years ago, and 
for more than a hundred years the 
American law has built upon it. As 
we have noted, you may copyright your 
book for twenty-eight years, though you 
have no natural property in it, and 
then, because of the hardness of your 
heart, you may renew your unnatural 
right in it for fourteen years longer. 
After that it reverts to the natural state 
from which you have perverted it and 
becomes the general prey, a8 none of the 
other kinds of property, equally the 
ereatures of society, do. If the justice 
of the matter is not very apparent, you 
must consider that during all those long 
forty-two years, if any one infringes 
your unnatural right, you can bring 
suit against him and recover damages 
ne perhaps. 

The life of literary property—which 
is really in itself the monstrous creature 
of a fond and doting statute, and no 
product of nature, like property in lands 
and houses, stocks, bonds, horses and 
cattle,—was first limited in England to 
fourteen years; then it was prolonged 
to twenty-eight. Finally the English 
made a fresh psychological discovery. 
They discovered that although there still 
eould not be property in -ideas, and al- 
though in defiance of nature a property 
could be misereated in them, which 
should last twenty-eight years and no 
longer, yet upon reconsideration this in- 
flexible period eould be extended so as 
to cover the lifetime of the author and 
stretch seven years beyond it, he all this 
time enjoying the privilege of defending 
it himself under the law which lent 
his property peculiar sanctity by letting 
him do so. 

Of course, the English could not do 
such a thing in a corner. At any rate, 
certain unhallowed spirits, not having 
the fear of Mr. William A. Jenner before 
their eyes, or perhaps having no knowl- 
edge of him, imagined doing the like 
here in the United States, and they have 
procured to be introduced into Congress 
a bill for the extension of the unnatural 
property right in ideas to a term beyond 
the forty-two years of its present mis- 
creation if the author lives so long. All 
other countries of the civilized world 


had done something of the kind, such 
was the pass that suffering society had 
come to, but the United States had re- 
mained the refuge of the “supreme wis- 
dom and the primal love” which fixed 
the earlier limit of the usurpation. 

This bill is still pending in Congress, 
pending with every effect of being per- 
manently hung up there, and Mr. Jenner 
has seized the moment of suspense to 
print a pamphlet in behalf of the people 
whose welfare is threatened by it. His 
pamphlet unmasks the authors of the 
scheme, who turn out not to be authors, 
but publishers, and not so much pub- 
lishers as insects that “remind one of 
Burke’s grasshoppers under a fern, who 
make the air ring with their importunate 
chink, while the sturdy cattle revosing 
under the shade of the oak, chew the cud, 
and are silent.” We confess that we are 
rather at a loss to understand t he 
means here, whether he intends the 
publishers who have not actively ad- 
vocated the bill by the sturdy cattle 
chewing the cud in the oaken shade, or 
the authors who have been equally ret- 
icent, if not equally sturdy. But perhaps 
it is the people who are the cattle chew- 
ing the eud. We hesitate the more to 
aecept his praise for the authors because 
in another place he calls the authors 
favoring the bill “servile” and not 
sturdy, and represents them as few in 
number, and as “ pricked on by the pub- 
lishers,” instead of reposing in the oaken 
shade, indifferent to their importunate 
chink. That is, we authors are the pub- 
lishers’ slaves if we wish to enjoy our 
unnatural property right in our books, 
on something like the terms on which 
others enjoy their natural ownership of 
real estate and personal property. This 
is the more lamentable because there is 
really not one author of distinction in 
the country who does not desire this 
right; we venture to say that there is no 
author, except Mr. Jenner, who does not 
wish the enactment of a law-to prolong 
his right in his books and to defend that 
right to his children. 

If Mr. Jenner were not imaginably by, 
to be wounded by our misgiving, we 
should doubt if it were quite candid of 
him to pretend otherwise. But uneandor 
is not uncommon, and even impolite- 
ness is less rare than we could wish; 
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it is their union in Mr. Jenner which 
we should more openly regret if he 
were not, as it were, present. He is in- 
deed at the pains in a final note to say 
that his “criticisms of book-publishers ” 
were meant only for those who favored 
the copyright bill, and their possible ex- 
tension to publishers as a class may be an 
effect of “rapid writing.” Yet he offers 
no apology to the universal body of our 
authors for having called them a “ servile 
few pricked on by the publishers”; he 
does not even suggest that this may be 
an effect of rapid writing. 

As a matter of fact, some of us authors, 
a “servile few” who felt the publish- 
ers’ goad, went to Washington last win- 
ter to a hearing of the Joint Committee 
in charge of the new copyright bill, and 
there found ourselves in the attitude of 
holding out our hats, and asking the 
justice which should have been done us 
eagerly, anxiously, spontaneously, by the 
country whose statute had wronged us, 
while mocking us with a pretence of 
especial tenderness. Our humiliation was 
not the fault of the gentlemen of the 
Joint Committee, who were as civil as 
might be with us, though they might 
have been puzzled to make out our dif- 
ference from the mechanical-music men 
who wished to continue using the com- 
posers’ work for nothing because they 
had seventy millions of money invested 
in their enterprise, and from the public 
librarians who desired to import foreign 
editions of American copyright books 
because they could get them at a lower 
price than the American editions. The 
representatives of these interests, and the 
representatives of the union printers and 
the union binders, and the paper-makers 
and the rest of the book-manufacturers, 
were present in such force and eloquence 
that it was hard for an author himself 
to realize that he had anything to do 
with copyright. If the gentlemen of the 
Committee had shared our mystification, 
it would not have been strange; but what 
is very strange and very sad is the ap- 
parent uncandor of the champion of the 
people in dealing with the facts of this 
hearing. We do not say the real un- 
candor; we do not pretend but the make 
of Mr. Jenner may be such that his un- 
eandor is involuntary; and we are far 
from blaming him for his insinuation 
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that one author who did not speak was 
silent from derision and contempt for 
certain friends of the proposed legisla- 
tion. But we can report directly from 
this author that he was silent because 
he was not a public speaker, and scarcely 
a private one, and because he felt that 
his interests were safe with those who 
knew how to speak. 

Whether the defects of Mr. Jenner, 
however, are temperamental or whether 
they are professional, they must not 
be dwelt upon to the neglect of his 
merits. “ Style,” he says, “is the pinion 
on which a great writer’s composition 
wings its flight to immortality,” and he 
has been careful to fledge himself, as the 
reader will have noted in the passages 
we have given from his pamphlet, with 
such plumes of rhetoric that his work 
cannot fail to reach the farthest posterity. 
But it will meantime cost his contem- 
poraries no more than it will eventually 
cost those millions yet unborn; for Mr. 
Jenner is no half-hearted benefactor of 
his kind. He assures his readers at the 
very outset that he has “ been free from 
the bias of any retainer,” and that he 
has “no interest in the matters dis- 
cussed which is not possessed in equal 
degree by every man and woman in this 
country.” In illustration of his single- 
ness of purpose he gives his pamphlet 
to the public without the safeguard of 
even a forty-two years’ copyright. All 
men may reprint it in whole or in part, 
and he will hold them guiltless of of- 
fence against him. This is very different 
from the behavior of the publishers’ 
slaves who wish to prolong the duration 
of their unnatural property in ideas be- 
yond the term for which it may be 
legitimately miscreated. 

Mr. Jenner imparts gratis not only 
the charm of his style but the strength 
of his reasoning. It is true, indeed, 
that fundamentally his reasoning is 
not his own, and that when he makes 
it over to his reader he is not en- 
riching him from an original source; 
he is giving him what the reader might 
have got any time these hundred or 
two hundred years from the thinkers 
who imagined and perpetuated the un- 
natural property right in ideas. As we 
have learned already, these thinkers hold 
that there can be no property in ideas, 
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but at the same time they allow that it 
may be miscreated for the term of forty- 
two years. Then the right lapses and the 
people, who but for the author would 
never have had those ideas, come into 
their own again. It is clearly manifest 
from the logie involved that though a 
property right in ideas may be misereated 
here for forty-two years, it cannot last a 
moment longer; and as the English phi- 
losophers who invented the notion of 
copyright now allow that the unnatural 
property right may, if »-nce miscreated, 
continue seven years after its owner’s 
death, the original notion of a fixed term 
remains the precious heritage of our 
American Jaw. It remains to us al- 
most alone, for the other nations 
have joined the English in relinquishing 
it to us. 

Yet we are not the sole heirs of the 
premise upon which the limit of property 
in ideas is based. This premise is that 
there is an essential difference between 
property in ideas and property in any and 
all other things. It is true that such a 
premise has never been, and never can 
be, established; but reasoning has to start 
somewhere, and in the present case it 
starts there. It is a scientific hypothesis 
supported by the assertion that the 
creators. of works of beauty are peculiar- 
ly bound to their social or civic environ- 
ment. In accordance with that theory 
they must restore in the concrete form 
which they have given it the beauty 
which they have materialized from it. 
They may enjoy the sole right to this for 
forty-two years, but their right is un- 
natural, just as the right to all other 
property is natural and inherent. The 
fact that all property is the creature of 
society; that there is no natural right 
to property in anything whatsoever; 
that a man’s right to “his ox or 
his ass, or anything which is _ his,” 
rests upon absolutely the same artificial 


basis as his right to his ideas, has no 
weight with the reasoners whose minds 
were made up for them two hundred years 
ago. Perhaps they cannot consent to the 
fact because if they do they must accept 
the corollary that every kind of property 
ought to be restored to society, to the 
community, after forty-two years. 

Mr. Jenner does not say why it should 
not, and no one can say why it should 
not, if property in ideas should. What 
Mr. Jenner does say is that the Amer- 
ican authors who claim a prolonged right 
to property in their ideas upon some such 
ground as all property rights rest on, are 
“few” and “servile” and are “ pricked 
on by publishers,” who in turn are in- 
sects of an “importunate chink,” hid- 
ing under ferns. In spite of this argu- 
ment, however, we must reaffirm our 
statement that every author in the 
United States claims this prolonged 
right. In other words, we all hold that if 
we have a right to our lands and houses 
in perpetuity, we have exactly the same 
right to our books; and unless we ought 
to render back to the community our 
lands and houses at the end of a given 
period, we ought not to render back our 
books. But we know very well that while 
there are legislators advised by the like 
of Mr. Jenner, from the past and in the 
present, we can have no hope of complete 
justice from our country, where we must 
remain as extraconstitutional as so many 
Filipinos or Porto- Ricans. We are 
therefore willing to accept the grace of 
half-justice from the law, being long 
used to quarter -justice, and we shall 
be very glad of a copyright of the ex- 
tended term proposed by the bill now 
pending in Congress. We shall be con- 
tent, not because we are “servile,” but 
certainly because we are “few,” and 
have no pull save upon countrymen’s 
conseiences, which in another century 
may be quickened to a sense of our wrongs. 
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GOOD deal of affection is mingled 
with our gratitude to writers who 
love. the past and who have the 

creative power to restore it for us by 
giving its living reality fit embodiment 
and at the same time true imaginative 
interpretation. Lamb and Thackeray are 
more lovable to us because, though not 
earing for us, they looked back with 
so fond a regard to the life and literature 
of preceding centuries. 

Ours is a very self-sufficient era, look- 
ing forward rather than backward, but 
finding abundant occupation, inspiration, 
and satisfaction within its own fertile 
and amply developed domain, in no way 
dependent upon tradition for the course 
of thought or the conduct of life. The 
knowledge of Greek is no longer indis- 
pensable to the Baccalaureate degree in 
our colleges, nor technical scholarship in 
matters of antiquity to a liberal culture. 
Yet this age, which in every main current 
of its life has broken with the past, is, 
more than any former age has been, in 
love with preterite humanity, as the 
newly made bride yearns for the home 
from which her face is resolutely averted. 

Not exactly like that, save for the 
resolute aversion and the yearning. It is 
not a sentiment which makes old things 
—old faces, old scenes, or old songs— 
dear just because they are old and fa- 
miliar. It is not a religion, like the 
worship of ancestors. There is in it no 
link of direct association as between 
youth and maturity in an individual life, 
making vibrant the note of reminiscence 
which Du Maurier so often struck in 
his fiction. Nor is it an idle play, as 
with the strange toggery of an old attic. 
It is a strong passion like that which 
archeology has become to us moderns— 
not for facts, but for meanings. 

To the imagination nothing human is 
alien—and behind us lies an indefinably 
long stretch of humanity. We may find 
only portions and parcels of a dreadful 
past, but we resent unfamiliarity and seek 





reconcilement. We look coldly upon any 
man to whom an outworn fashion has 
therefore become insignificant, and we 
doubt his new faith if it has awakened 
violent hostility to old faiths. Truth 
which has made us free has also given 
us a comprehension of old masteries and 
old slaveries. This trait, which is dis- 
tinetive of modern imaginative inter- 
pretation, has been characteristic of near- 
ly all the masterly creations in literature 
—of all that, by virtue of their general 
kinship with humanity, still compel our 
reading. Cervantes, the worthy contem- 
porary and almost peer of Shakespeare, 
is the elect of our hearts from all Spanish 
writers because, in the first great novel 
ever written, he showed his love of the 
chivalry he parodied, intensifying its es- 
sential idealism while playing havoe with 
its mock heroic fashions. 

We have proved our sympathy—the 
passionate ardor of it—with an older hu- 
manity by such interpretations as Pater 
and Symonds have given of ancient and 
medieval life and of the Renaissance, 
and by the warm regard in which we 
hold these writers, along with Andrew 
Lang, who so easily turns from illumina- 
tive appreciations of Hellenism to new 
diselosures of the virtues of the Pre- 
tenders or of Mary, Queen of Scots, and to 
the praises of the author of “ Waverley.” 

Ever since the new modern criticism 
began —from Sainte-Beuve to George 
Woodberry—the sympathetically apprecia- 
tive attitude toward an older time has 
been maintained without any sacrifice of 
our modernity, or rather as one of the 
noblest manifestations of the modern 
spirit. Our histories have been rewritten, 
accordant to this dominant note; too 
often, before our time, they were written 
in advocacy of some special plea, political 
or religious. It is surprising, as well as 
significant, how many and remarkable 
revisions have been made within a gen- 
eration, correcting monstrous and per- 
sistent traditional inisrepresentations. 
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No writer bound by class prejudice can 
truly present even the excellences justify- 
ing—in some past tense, perhaps, if not 
in the present—his own cause; much less 
ean he truly portray the defects of a 
eause in conflict with his own. It was 
impossible for us therefore, before we 
had broken with tradition, to really 
comprehend truths which tradition dis- 
guised rather than justified. 

We are only repeating what Thomas 
Hill Green expressed years ago, in a 
profoundly philosophical essay on the 
“Value and Influence of Works of Fic- 
tion,” when we say that the novel has 
been one of the principal agencies through 
which class prejudice has been gradually 
undermined and, as a consequence, the 
aristocratic régime in life and literature 
has been displaced by the democratic. 

Other forms of imaginative literature 
—poetry and the drama—flourished under 
the aristocratic order, in relation to which 
they were subsidiary dependents and, in 
their high tension, participants of its 
pomp and lofty stateliness. The novel, 
which Doctor Green considered a lower 
form of art, because it “ appeals to more 
ordinary minds ” than the poem, has ful- 
filled its sympathetic mission uncon- 
sciously and therefore more effectively; 
but it has done this only in so far as it 
has been a real representation of life. 
Much that it has consciously attempted, 
with set plan, has been unreal, and un- 
fortunately its wide appeal to a lower 
order of intelligence has been based upon 
this unreality. For this reason our fic- 
tion has not experienced the same thor- 
ough purgation as our historical and 
critical interpretation of human life. 
sut the general tendency of the fiction 
of our day, on whatever level it may 
reach the popular mind, is toward reality. 
The general intelligence is ever more and 
more responsive to the catholic and sym- 
pathetic note of that advanced criticism 
which, while it accepts all of humanity 
in its real significance—the past as well 
as the present, leaning with mingled awe 
and tenderness to old sovereignties and 
old loyalties—yet resolutely repudiates all 
formal judgments and set canons for the 
regulation of life and art, and all preju- 
dices and fixed notions which rest upon 
tradition or upon our own loose thinking. 

Life does not yield itse:f to our study. 








Accurate observation and close attention 
to detail do not characterize the attitude 
or suggest the temper of mind with which 
the novelist meets the human phenomena 
of his own or of any other time. Study 
contracts the spirit, dulls sensibility, and 
leads often to loose thinking and shallow 
feeling. Love, passionate curiosity, a 
sympathetically tentacular sensibility—to 
these all worlds, spiritual or material, 
past, present, and to come, yield the ro- 
mance of discovery. The novelist com- 
municates his discoveries in the very 
terms in which they have come to his own 
vision. He obeys the injunction which 
George Eliot put upon herself, and which 
she expressed in reply to the suggestion 
that she should write a novel based upon 
sociological data—* not to let the picture 
lapse into a diagram.” 

The diagrammatic habit came in with 
logic, and has no pertinence outside of 
the narrow scope of human adjustments 
subject to arbitrary volition and design. 
The lines thus rigidly drawn are not 
those of life in man or nature; a single 
pulse of the living world shatters the 
whole plan. 

Yet from the beginning man has sought 
to superimpose his diagrams upon life 
and the living world—to his own con- 
fusion. He is saved from his own logical 
absurdities only by the fact that his own 
life is one with that of the universe, 
woven according to a pattern hidden from 
his conscious observation. 

It is just those notions which we hold 
as certitudes, whether as obvious to com- 
mon sense or as infallibly established by 
studious logic, that are convicted of 
falsity and shallowness in any real vision. 
Even Euclid’s axioms are contradicted in 
the higher regions of mathematics. The 
man with a paradox has his prosperity 
and weleome because of our conviction 
that only by the inversion of obvious 
maxims are living truths disclosed. 

The creative imagination, though in 
every age the servant of human miscon- 
ceptions and prejudices—as Apollo tended 
the flocks of Admetos,—has softened the 
hard lines and covered confusion with 
beauty: readily inclining to the hidden 
pattern of life’s making which, in final 
reconcilement, proved to be that also of 
its own weaving. 

Now is the day of that reconcilement. 
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EDITOR’S 


Our present culture means above all 
things submission without reserve to the 
mastery of life—of life as it is and not 
as we loosely think it ought to be, or as 
we would in the dry air of reason have 
arbitrarily devised and fashioned it. 

It is not in the schools, by the acquisi- 
tion of special information, that the 
imaginative writer is equipped for his 
ministry of communication, but in sym- 
pathetic contact with the pulsing, vibrant 
life of humanity. Never in any former 
age was such a culture possible to him: 
in nature, in literature, in the inspiration 
to be derived from the main currents of 
the world about him. 

So much has been restored to him that 
was formerly blurred or eclipsed—faith, 
romance, the beauty and glory of the 
world—that what seemed disillusionment 
becomes, to his clearer vision, revelation. 

As we have seen, the past he has broken 
with is nearer to his sympathetic com- 
prehension than it was to the men who 
lived in it. He can now, as men never 
could before, accept Nature not for di- 
dactieal suggestions or sophistical anal- 
ogies, or reflections of human sentiment, 
but for what she really is in herself as a 
living organism; for what science has 
disclosed of her rhythmic harmonies, yet 
divesting these of formal predicaments 
and evolutionary phraseology ; and for 
her never failing charm, in the infinite 
variety of plant and animate life, in the 
unpremeditated motions of cloud, wind, 
and stream, and in the varied gradations 
of color and tone. Best of all, she be- 
longs to the kingdom of grace, with no 
response to merit, but quick for healing 
and merciful ministries. In like manner 
is human life restored to and aecepted 
by us on its own living terms. 

The distinctive value, for the writer, 
of this modern culture is one derived 
immediately from life, and not from any 
formulation of truths about life as the 
result of study or studious observation. 
Our culture depends upon the growth of 
faculty and the evolution of sensibility, 
resulting in real knowing and real think- 
ing, as well as in true feeling. The 
glosses which have been put upon our 
own life and that of Nature are removed, 
and the significance of the partnership 
of man with the physical world from 
the beginning is disclosed. 
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No living theme is excluded from fic- 
tion by modern realism. The reality is 
in the writer’s vision rather than in the 
selection of this or that particular theme. 
He must see plainly, without colored 
glasses or magnifying lenses, or—to get 
away from the physical metaphor—with- 
out notional distortion. 

This kind of realism surrenders many 
striking effects possible to the showman’s 
artifice, and many that are natural in 
the untempered expression of primal pas- 
sions. Undue emphasis and exaggera 
tion, cumulative magniloquence, and the 
falsely pitched note of enthusiasm in 
literature have fallen into contempt, even 
on the stage, as they have in oratory and 
in all forms of expression. We resent 
declamation and reserve the “ Marseil- 
laise” for revolutions. We are mastered 
by the note of our plain, common life, 
and our art is subdued to a natural com- 
pass of exaltation, as in the most highly 
developed music. This is not a “ de- 
velopment of plane surfaces.” The har- 
mony is chromatic, complexly broken, and 
therefore has unlimited variation of ex- 
pression, yet preserving a natural dig- 
nity. Reserve has always been essential 
to art; it is our Hellenic heritage of 
culture; but this term does not adequate- 
ly characterize our modern mood in the 
best prose any more than it does in the 
best music. The chromatism, affecting 
the content, whereas reserve affects the 
form, of expression, is distinetly modern. 
In musie we might eall it a division of 
tone, in painting a division of color, in 
response to the more complex culture of 
hearing and vision. In a general way we 
might call it a more divided living and 
thinking, in response to the more com- 
plex culture of sensibility. Or we might 
use an evolutionary term and call it ad- 
vanced specialization. But this is all a 
kind of diagrammatic explanation of 
something eluding explication — some- 
thing which we apprehend in its own 
living terms, and which we see growing 
into these terms in the modern course of 
life, literature, and art. 

Every personage, divine or human, in 
Homer’s poems comes before us with a 
single epithet, which is repeated with 
each reappearance of the character. In 
later literature there is an equally in- 
flexible typical delineation. Coming 
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down to a period nearer our own, let us 
compare a novel by Fielding with one by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. The vast differ- 
ence is not more apparent in superficial 
portraiture than it is in the meanings 
of life, hidden from the earlier and 
abundantly intimated by the later novelist. 
Life itself has changed in the interval 
separating these two writers—changed in 
what it is to human thought and feeling 
—more than Nature has to the human 
comprehension of her mysteries through 
the revelations of science; and the de- 
velopment of imaginative sensibility has 
been both a part and a product of the 
transformation. Mrs. Ward is probably 
not a greater genius than Fielding, any 
more than the intellect of Herbert Spen- 
cer was greater than that of Aristotle, 
or the creative power of Tennyson 
mightier than that of /®schylus. What 
has happened to the modern world—just 
this world of ours to-day—is new life, 
along with a new sense of it, because of 
truer vision and real thinking. 

Something creative in this, not the 
result of study or close attention to de- 
tail, has wrought the transformation, 
lifting life and sensibility to a new 
psychical plane, and disclosing an infi- 
nite variety of hitherto unsuspected phe- 
nomena—a play of activities undreamed 
of before. To reach this chromatic har- 
mony it was only necessary to accept life 
on its own terms, instead of imposing 
upon it terms derived from our notions, 
conceits, fancies, prejudices, or any kind 
of sentimental predilections, and arriving 
at what we call “views” of life as dis- 
tinguished from the real sense of it. 

It is this real sense which, on the 
psychical plane, has introduced to us a 
new continent whose altitudes and de- 
pressions are not determined by primal 
seismie violences, but come within the 
gamut of sane thought and feeling,—yet 
by no means therefore a level world; and 
the charm and infinite variety of the 
phenomena thus revealed, and furnish- 
ing the rich content of our new literature, 
more than compensate for the towering 
eminences and yawning abysses of the 
continents left behind us. We do not 
regret our atrophy to old shocks and ob- 
sessions. Our new histories do not dis- 
appoint us because they sacrifice im- 


pressively dramatic and spectacular effects 
to real disclosures, nor our new fiction 
because it depends for its interest less 
upon striking plots of construction and 
pronounced traits in characterization 
than upon a really significant representa- 
tion of human life. 

The best fiction of to-day has really 
more of constructive art than that which 
preceded it, though this art, following the 
lines of life rather than an arranged 
scheme, is not manifest in obvious fea- 
tures. It has more varied traits, instead 
of a few emphatically pronounced or 
merely typical features. It has a deeper 
dramatic interest, intellectually and emo- 
tionally, though the drama itself is so 
changed to follow the pattern which life 
itself makes, yet in its course unfolding 
novel surprises. Above all, it has more 
spontaneous play of human activities 
and a finer and more vital humor— 
not the specific humor which excites to 
laughter or even suppressed merriment, 
but which, like every other quality of 
the modern art of expression, is perva- 
sive, without losing articulate distinc- 
tion, concurrent with the ever-varying 
course of the writer’s thought and feel- 
ing. Humor, in this sense, is the most 
distinctive quality of life—the index of 
its flexibility, of its tenderness, mercy, 
and forgiveness. 

This humor saves the imaginative 
writer from taking himself seriously or 
—what is the same thing—presenting life 
in rigidly absolute terms which reality 
inevitably contradicts. There are no 
straight lines in his procedure, and what 
notionally is called a plane becomes in 
his geometry spherical, as it must in a 
real world. Seriousness is too much a 
bewrayment of life to be confounded with 
sincerity. In its dulness and lack of 
vibrancy, it is as alien to sorrow as it 
is to joy—to the tragedies of life as to 
its comedies. The great masters in lit- 
erature have eschewed: it, whatever their 
other defections from the truth of life. 
John the Baptist was “ serious ” when he 
thought to set the world right by the 
rectification of human accounts, the pay- 
ment of dues, and reparation for in- 
juries. But when the Master came, this 
formal scheme was dissolved in the good 
Lord’s humor, showing the hidden pattern. 
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BY ETTA 


about 


Mrs. heard 


Why, 


Slocum, haven't 
the “ reception ~ 
it’s the talk of the whole place! 
Ill tell you the story—inside facts 
-only it must be in strict confidence, 
forget that! You Maria Jane 
Pettigrew spent a whole week in New York 
city not long visiting those awful rich 
cousins of hers. They’re right in everything. 
Mary Jane came back high and mighty 
it just seemed though she was treadin’ 
on air. 

The first thing 
miles around 


you 
vet? 


and all 
don't see, 


ago 


sO 
as 
you know, every one for 
a letter in a stingy little 
envelope bout two by three. Inside was just 
a visiting card with “Miss Marie Janet 
Pettigrew” printed on it (she was Maria 
Jane before went to New York), and 
down in one corner was “ At Home 4-6 May 
12.” We all imew ’t she was at home, be 
cause ‘d her at the church social. 
She sat in place all evening long, with 
her hands folded in her lap and her head up 
in the air in a haughty way—sort of disdain 
ful, you know—and watched everything with 
that little curly smile she’s adopted lately. 


got 


she 


we seen 


one 


When I got my letter I 
asked her plumb out why she 
wanted to send around word 
she’d be at home on that par 
ticular day.at that particular ‘he 
time, because she was at home 2 
every day at that time, unless 
it was the Missionary Meet 
ing or the Sewing Circle day. 
She just smiled in that ag 
gravating little way of hers 
and said: “Oh, you are re- 
ferring to my reception! | 
hope to have a series of ‘at 
homes’ in order to gather my 
neighbors about me and knit 


together the loose ends of our 
country life. Will you help 
me receive next Wednesday, 
Miss Hepsy?” 


I just gasped for a minute; 
then I managed to say: “ Re- 
ceive? Receive what?” 

*Why,” she answered, with 
that superior little smile, “ re- 
ceive the guests at my re- 
ception. Wear your pret- 


tiest gown—” 
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*L always wear muslin or Canton flannel 
nightgowns,” I interrupted. fesides. | 
can't stay all night; I’ve got to take care 
of my chickens and the cat.” 

She laughed that rediculous little laugh 
she’s taken on lately—it starts in the cellar 
and runs clear up garret-——and said, “ Oh, I 
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KNOCKED AT THE KITCHEN DOOR 
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mean frock—dress, you know.” So I said, 
All right Tt he Ip 
Do you remember how her house is built? 
Well, anyway ou know, it’s a big ram 
shackle place with a great parlor built on 
at the extreme end toward the woods, the 
end farthest away from the road, exactly as 


though it had its back turned Maria’s 
livin’ room right next the big kitchen is 
the very cheerfulest room I've ever set 
foot in 

When the reception day came I dressed 
up in my new purple lawn—my best “ gown,” 


you know—and put on my black silk mitts 
and carried my best lace edged handkerchiet 
with some bay rum in it I didn’t happen 
to have any cologne on hand just then— 
and if I do say it, as I shouldn't, | looked 
nice enough for any reception, even on Fifth 
Avenue itself! It was pretty early, but I 
thought she might need my help in settin’ 
the table or slicin’ the ham or cake. 





1 knocked and knocked at the kitchen door, 
but no one came, and finally I just opened 


it an’ went right in. Ther# wasn’t a soul 
there, an’ not one sign of a party, not even 
the big table ready. Now, Mrs. Slocum, 


would you believe it, and that the very day 
of the party itself, too? 

I called an’ called, an’ at last I began to 
search through the house. I knew it was 
no use goin’ to the best parlor, because she 
never used that, and the blinds were all 
closed as usual; but I went everywhere else, 
even down cellar and up garret. Then | 
began to get worried, fearing foul play. 
Most people thought she must have had 
some money left her, so perhaps she’d been 
murdered right here in her own house. | 
shuddered at the thought of it. 

Finally I crept clear through the long 
hall and cautiously opened the best parlor 
door, dreading to look within for fear of 
what my glance might behold! Ive just 
been reading one of those 
exciting detective stories 
it’s in the Clarion each 
week, an’ I can hardly 
wait to get the paper 
smoothed out to see what 
happens next. 

L felt little thrills all 
over me as I realized that 
if the worst had happened 
they'd put my picture in 
all the papers and I'd have 
to appear at the trial, an’ 
I wondered if I’d have to 
tell my age before I swore 
or after. 

Well, I certainly did 
start back in amazement 
when I peeped in at that 
door, for there stood “ Ma- 
rie” in a iong, trailing 
green dress, brighter than 
the brightest lettuce, an’ 
covered all over with little 
shiny spangles. She said 
she “picked the dress up 
in New York,” an’ I be- 
lieved her, because most 
people would drop it in 
a hurry. 

She turned awfully red 
when she saw me—red all 
over her face, not just the 
two round spots on her 
cheeks. Then she snapped 
out, “ My! you are early!” 
but I just answered pleas 
antly, “I came early on 
purpose, .my dear, to help 
you set the table an’ make 
the coffee.” 

“Oh, that wasn’t neces- 
sary. I shall serve only 
tea an’ wafers, an’ I my- 
self shall pour,” she said, 
sharply. 

Tea an’ wafers! An’ some 
of those people goin’ to 





MARIA LOOKED AT ME AND BEGAN TO SWEEP UP AND DOWN THE ROOM drive fifteen miles! It was- 























AROUND THE FIREPLACE WAS THE 


n’t as if she didn’t have plenty, either, be- 
cause she always lived liberally. 


“Won't the folks—guests, I mean—be 
hungry? It ‘ll be pretty nigh their sup- 
per time.” I felt like I had to remonstrate 
with her *Can’t you give ’em some ham 


an’ cake?” 
* Certainly I could, but it’s not eonsidered 
good form. Doesn't my tea table look ravish- 


ingly lovely?” And she waved her hand 
airily toward a little low table, with a round 
linen mat in the centre and a glass jug of 
flowers on it. There were some little bits 
of cups and saucers on the table, too—from 
some child’s tea party set, I guess—an’ a 


plate of some little flat tea cakes an’ a little 


dish of shelled nuts—* salty almonds” she 
called "em. 

Right next to the handsome silver tea- 
pot that belonged to Great-grandma Petti- 
crew, too, was a little dangling silver thing 


all full of holes. She ealled it “ my tea ball,” 
an’ asked if I didn’t think it * charm- 
ing.” She showed me how would use 
it, an’, do you know, she intended to joggle 
that little ornament up an’ down in every 
cup of tea! 

By this time I’d had a real good look at 
her. My, but she was gotten up! Powder 
on her face as thick as a pastry board, with 
a bright red spot in each cheek. She saw 
me lookin’ at those spots, an’ she tossed her 
head in that airy way she’s taken up late- 
ly an’ said: “I flush so with the least ex- 


was 
she 








JOLLIEST CROWD YOU EVER SAW 


ertion! I hope my color is not too pro- 
nounced. Is it?” 


Well, I didn’t commit myself, Mrs. Slo- 
cum; I couldn’t do justice to it, so I just 
asked what that white thing in her hair 
was called. It was a sort of a skeleton of 
a white feather: just thin little bones an’ 
ribs, an’ it stuck straight up like a baby 
feather duster. She said it was a great— 
an’ I couldn't hear any more, so I wasn’t 
goin’ to display my ignorance by asking 
‘a great what?” I just picked the cover 
off the sofa—it was chilly even if it was 
almost summer—an’ put it over my head 
an’ marched out to the chicken yard. Her 
rooster’s a beauty. but he gave me a chase, 
I ean tell you, an’ my! how he fought when 
| caught him! Howsomever, when I came 
back into the best parlor, I had a “ great 


whatever-you-eall-it” in my hair too, only 
not such a skinny one as hers. 

Then I noticed her “gown.” It had a 
long, sweeping trail, awfully graceful, but 
mighty unhandy, because she tripped over it 


several times, an’ once she almost knocked 
over the tea table, little dangly ball an’ 
all. Her sleeves were as short as her trail 


was long—they were chopped off just above 
the elbow, an’ she had on some long, wrin- 
kly, green gloves that came part way up her 
arm. They’d a-looked nicer if they'd been a 
few inches longer, because that empty space 
between the sleeve an’ the glove was just 
thick with “ goose flesh.” 
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| couldn't accomplish a trail for 
it was cut off an’ | 
reckoned 
sleeve part, only 
the flesh 
thought: hard for a few 
bright idea struck me. I 
* Marie” an’ went ‘way 
end of the house to her 
vou see, I'd remembered that | 
white silk stockings 
been in our family for years an’ 
The thought of them sort of com 
forted me when I saw that sweeping trail. 

I had hesitated about wearing the stock- 
ings—thevy'd never been used before, but this 
seemed a fitting occasion—a real reception. 
They were pretty vellow with age, but, oh, 
an’ silkv! I just hated to do it, but 
I wasn’t goin’ to let her walk all over me. 
I had settled the “ great what’s-its-name,” 
so now I'd settle the elbow I just 
shut my lips tight an’ took her shears from 
the machine drawer an’ cut off those stock- 


ings close to mv shoe tops! I hope my au 
Then 


short, 
ll tack one on; but I 
manage the elbow 


like the looks of * goose 
r arms I 
then a 
mvself 0 
out to the other 
bedroom 
had on 
that ‘ve 


years 


minutes 


excused 


those ‘ legant 


so soft 


sleeves. 


cestors ‘ll forgive 
[ rolled up my sleeves an’ draped the stock- 
ing tops in splendid wrinkles from my mitts 
up to my elbows No goose flesh there, I 
can tell The effect was fine, an’ I 
went back to the best parlor feeling that it 
was worth the Why, I'd have even 
put face if 
I'd known did rub 
on a_ little wasn't 
half bad 

When I returned to the parlor Maria 
looked at me then shut her lips hard 
an’ began to sweep up an’ down the room 
She knew she had me there, you 
ant make much of a sweep in a dress that’s 
at least five 


me for the sacrilege. 


you! 


sacrifice 


some exertion flushes” on my 


she kept it! | 
an’ the result 


where 
flour, 


an’ 
because 


inches from the ground, even if 
you walk as low as vou possibly can. 

By that | began to wonder why the 
folks hadn't come, but she only said in that 
high an’ mighty she’s adopted lately: 

You are the = only me asked to assist 
me. I dislike a long receiving line intensely 
Of course my guests will not arrive until 
nearly six. [ shall keep you for dinner, 
Miss Hepsyv: vou'll be so fatigued after all 
your standing.” 


time 


way 


I wanted to ask something about the “ re- 
ceiving line.” but I eoneluded not to, sd I 
only answered, “ Thanks, Maria— Marie,’ I 
mean—but I had my dinner at twelve o'clock.” 

The time dragged until half past 
six an’ nary a person come! Now, you 
know, Mrs. Slocum have much of 
a reception with a line or a 
if no received. Maria’d 
been saving all along, “ Of they 
early people never do,” but at 
had to give in 
out 


along 
had 
vou ean’t 
long short one 
one comes to he 
course 
won't come 
last just 

* Come an’ get 
Hepsy.” she urged 
ner that 


she 
Miss 
“din 
the 
Just as 
both stopped 
voices we heard 
laughter! I hurried on 


some supper, 
(she forgot to say 


time), so we marched down 


long hall toward the spare bedroom. 
we neared the living 


room we 
short was 


an’ the 


Surely that 
sound of 


to the living room door an’ opened it 
a crack an’ peeked in. There was the jolli- 
est crowd you saw! The men were 
gathered around the fireplace smoking, an’ 
some of the women were in the kitchen be- 
vond settin’ the table an’ making the coffee. 
My! how good it smelled! 


They 


just 


ever 


were all cracking jokes an’ having 
regular skylarks. Just as I looked in, old 
Mrs. Perkins called out from the kitchen, 
* Ain't it too bad Maria missed that train!” 

“Well.” answered one of the men, “ the 
other train’s in by this time, so she'll be 
along any minute now.” 

“Tm glad we'll have everything cheery 
for her,” put in another voice. “ Her New 
York visit hasn’t spoiled her a bit. She 
wouldn’t invite us all to come here in this 
way if it had.” 

What idiots we’d both been! Of course 
they’d drive up to the back door just as 
they'd always done. Of course we wouldn't 
hear ’em, shut up in that parlor away off 
at the other end of nowhere! 

Maria took in the whole scene 
looking over my shoulder—an’ 
sense it all even than I 
pulled me away in a jiffy an’ closed the 
door, oh, so softly! Then she jerked that 
rooster tail from my hair an’ peeled off those 
stocking tops before I could object even if 
I wanted to, saying huskily: “Go on in— 
tell “em I was detained! I'l! follow in ten 
minutes. Please, Miss Hepsy!” 

I couldn’t resist that pleading tone nor 
the tears swimming ir her just 
gave one smooth to my hair an’ one jerk to 
dreadful short stockings: then in I 
sailed, feeling that even George Washington 
himself would depart from his usual prin- 
ciples under present circumstances. At any 
rate, whether George would or not. J did. be- 
cause I yarned like a good fellow. Ananias 
wasn't in it with me that day! 

Presently Maria herself hurried in, dress- 
ed in her plain navy blue poplin without 
the skeleton feather an’ without the 
flesh, but with plenty of flush on her cheeks 
—real flush this time, you'd better believe. 
My! wasn’t she full of fun that evening— 
just the life of the crowd! She'd never 
looked better in her life than she did just 
then. I e’d James Bartlett sit up an’ 
take notice mighty sudden from the time 
she entered the room. He meant business 
from then on or I miss my guess! Every 
one stayed an’ stayed an’ ate an’ ate, an’ 
all of ‘em vowed they’d never been to a 
jollier party in all their lives. 

After it was over an’ every one had gone 
I was gathering up my stoeking tops, so that 
I e’'d sew ’em on again, an’ wishing I e’d 
sew the poor ofd rooster’s tail feathers in 
again too, when Maria came up an’ put her 
head down on my shoulder an’ eried an’ 
eried. I just patted her softly, like you 
would a baby, an’ let her have her cry out. 

“Oh, Miss Hepsy, what a fool I’ve been! 
I didn’t know true friends when I 
had them. —~ It will be a lesson to me all 
my life long.” 


she was 


seemed to 


sooner did. She 


eves, So I 


those 


goose 


see 


good, 




















Sympathetic Fireflies 





The Crowning 


Indignity 


BY WILBUR NESBIT 


s two years olderer ’an me, 


_ ST *cause my brother Alferd, he 
I 


W’y, ever’thing he gets ‘at’s new 


They give to me when he gets through. 


I iry my best to not to grow 

An’ catch up with his old things so, 
But when he gets too big for clo’es, 
W’y, I'm growed just exackly so’s 
They'll do for me—an’ then I've got 


To keep on wearin’ ’em a lot! 


My brother Alferd’s pants just wait 
An’ never get tored on th’ gate 

Or ripped on nails, or wored out none 
Until my catchin’ up is done 

When he gets new ones, my ma, she 
Says his old pants will do for me. 
An’ Alferd grins, an’ looks so glad 

It always makes me awful mad! 

An’ ’at’s th’ way it always goes— 


I even get his underclo’es! 


An’ all th’ boys at school they grin 

At me when I come walkin’ in, 

\n’ whisper when they get th’ chance, 
“Wy, how-de-do to Alferd’s pants!” 
\n’ let on like ’at’s all they see 

An’ like they never heard o” me 

W’y, when I’m little, Alferd’s erib 
Was give’ to me, an’ Alferd’s bib, 

An’ Alferd’s hobby-horse, an’ swing, 


(An’ castor oil, an’ ever’thing! 


But now it’s worse ’an ever! I’m 

Just mad clean through an’ through this time. 
It’s got to more ’an I can stand 

This gettin’ his things secon’-hand! 

An’ I told ma ’at I think it 

Is purty near th’ time-to quit 

My brother Alferd, he’s been sick 

With measles—he was speckled thick, 

But now he’s through with them, you see, 


He’s gone an’ give "em all to me! 
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Better Alive 
A WASHINGTON 


man tells of a dinner 
he once had at a farmhouse in Virginia, 

on which occasion the 

particularly tough chicken. 

Among the others at table were the 
farmer's two young sons. These, as well as 
the Washingtonian, were struggling unsuc- 
cessfully to make impression on their 
respective portions of the aged fowl, when 
the youngest boy turned to his companion 
and sotto 

“Tom, somehow I kinder wish old Dick 
hadn't a-died; dont you?” 


resistance 


prece de 


Was a 


some 


observed roce : 


The Bevelled Mirror 
| LOVE my mother’s looking-glass, 
Her bedroom door | never 
Without a glance inside: 
It was a most expensive one, 
I like to stand there in the sun; 
I do not think it’s pride. 
But you would, if you did not know 
The reason why I like it so. 


pass 


For in the middle I can see 
Myself as clear as clear can be, 
And all my body whole. 
But round the sides | look all blurred, 
And I have guessed from what I’ve heard 
That this must be my soui; 
It’s possible IT may be wrong, 
1 haven't thought about it 
Mary 


long.” 
ROBERTSON. 








When Burt an’ me 
ecvgarette 


Into his pocke De 


heard 


mother’s 


but 


some how 


steps, 


she found us out, you 


Not To Be Beaten 


: | CAN write,” said little Rosamond, aged 
tive, to her aunt, when she came in 
from school one day. 

“Why, that is delightful,” replied 
aunt. “And what can you write?” 

‘IT can write cat and mat and bat,” said 
the child. 

The aunt gave her paper and _ pencil. 
“Write cat here for me,” she said, “and 
let me see.” 

Rosamond wrote the word fairly, but put 
the letter C with its back to the A. 


her 


“ That is very good,” said her aunt: “ 
look, Rosamond, you have made the C 
wrong way.” 

The child gazed at the word for a moment, 
and then replied, cheerfully: 

“But the cat was going that way!” 


only 
the 


Willing to Oblige 


HE irate woman had waited about as 
long as she thought a reasonable time 
in one of the large department stores and 
began to look about her for a floor walker 
to whom she could appeal. To add to her 
irritation, she found that one was apparent- 
ly enjoying a meditation backed against 
one of the columns in full view of the strug- 
gle she had been having to the 
haughty indifference of the “ salesladies.” 
To him she herself with that 
not-to-be-im- 
posed upon-another- 
minute air that 
usually the 
average man to in- 
stant and energetic 
redress of feminine 

grievance. 

* Isn't it pos- 
sible.” said ” 
and the ice in her 

would have 
congealed the blood 
in any but 
those of a floor 
walker “for you 
to get some one to 
show me night- 


overcome 


addressed 


scares 


she 
tones 


veins 


gowns?” 

** Madam” — he 
bowed deferentially, 
and, taking his 
hands from behind 
his back, he re- 
vealed the hat and 
stick he held— 
*“ Madam, I would 
gladly show you 
them myself if it 
were permitted! In- 
deed, in that case I 
would also wait on 
my wife, and then 
we could go home!” 


each 


slipped his 


bet. 




















Pleasing Reflections 


Songs 


BY LOUISE AYRES 


mace every time I try to sing Then mother kisses both my cheeks 

There’s some one sure to say, And whispers very low, 

“Poor child! you cannot keep the key. * Down in your little heart you sing 
Now that will do to-day!” The sweetest songs I know.” 


GARNETT 


I hide my head I’m so ashamed. And then I feel so glad I 
Why can’t I keep the key? Can't think of anything, 

I love to sing, and all my songs But run away all by myself 
Sound right enough to me! 


just 


And sing and sing and sing! 








| 


EWARPE BIAISPESS 


Pipe Stems 


FRIEND. “ Was the doctor’s bill high for setting your leq?” 
SrorkK. “ Wes it? I didn’t have a doctor; I had a plumber.” 





Americanized 


HE problem of “ civilizing” the Indian 

has its amusing side. In this connection 
in oflicial of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
tell ot a certain sobtail ¢ oyote,” who 
was sent to a government school from his 
reservation in Wyoming. When Bob left 
he was elad in buckskin and spoke only his 
mother tongue 

He remained at school during the stipu- 
lated time, * white 
man” to all intents and purposes. But no 
greater transformation was manifested, when 
he returned to his own people, than that 
of his name. evolved from the savage “ Bob 
tail Coyote” to that which appeared on his 
Robert T. Wolf. 


gradually becoming a 


neatly engraved card: 


The Canny Scot 
A NEW-YORKER who visits Scotland 


every year says that the canny in 
habitants of that land have their own idea 
of a “ bargain-day.” 

‘1 suppose.” the New York man once said 
to a friend in Glasgow, “that the shops 
here have bargain days.” 

Whereupon the Scot returned a decided 
negative. 

“ That’s strange,” commented the New- 
Yorker; “I should think the institution 
would meet with favor here.” 

“It wud suit them ower weel,” said the 
Scot ‘If they had bargain days naebody 
wud buy onythin’ on the ither days.” 


Second Hand Goods 


SMALL city child, on visiting the coun- 

try for the first time, was taken to the 
barn to see the milking. She was much 
amused, but refused to drink any milk 
during her visit because “she did not want 
it after the cow had had it.” 


Unhealthy 


a REN’T you ashamed, Georgie, to make 
such a fuss about having your hands 
washed? See how much better they look 
already!” 
‘IT don’t care! 
so pale!” 


I don’t like to see them 


A Taste for Necrology 


HE East Side public school teacher had 

been telling her small class some facts 
concerning the life of Lincoln, and she was 
now asking the children to repeat to her 
such incidents of the story as they had un 
derstood and remembered. One little boy 
volunteered the information that President 
Lincoln was dead. Immediately a_ very 


small girl in the front row raised her hand 
and waved it energetically. 

“ Well, Sarah,” asked the teacher, “ what 
did you want to say?” 

* Please, ma’am,” exclaimed Sarah, “ Mr. 
Ickelstein in our street, he’s dead too!” 


ne 
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